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PREFACE 


T he substance of the oontTibutions here collected wm 
comprised in a course of Public Ijectures in the Depart* 
ments of History and Geography in King's College, 
London, delivered in the Lent Term of 1&25. Several 
of the contributions have been re*written and amplified 
with material that could not be included in the lecturea^ 
find t have added an entirely fresh chapterp but the book 
does not profess to be a complete aurvey of the fascinating 
field of which it treats. Those who are moved to explore 
further by the glimpses that alone are here revealed must 
betake themselves to the authorities that are mentioned in our 
footnotes and especially to the scholarly pages of Professor 
C- R- Beazlevt Sir Henry Yule* M* Henri Cordier, and 
M. Ch. Schafer. There they will find the full apparatus of maps 
and documents wherewith alone can justice be done to the 
ideas and achievements of medieval geographers. This 
brief conspectus of certain aspects of the subject may* how¬ 
ever, be of interest to the general reader* summaiiziiig as it 
does some Of the more recent work done in the fieldj and it 
will be of value to the increasing number of students in 
English and American universities who* as a part of their 
geographical courses, are concermug themselves with the 
history of traveh 

My warm thanks are due to the collaborators who have 
accepted so kindly my suggestions of subjects for treat¬ 
ment and have facilitated my task in every way. For the 
planning and arrangement of the book I alone must accept 
responsibility, 

ARTHUR PERCIVAL NEWTON, 

UsirasiTY or Lo«Doa+ 
ynffi^s COlXiECl' 







CHAPTER I 


Inthoducttox : The Conception of the Wohxji in me 

Middle Aoes 

By Professor AftTHUit PIercival Newton, M A+,D.LrT., B.Sc.j F,SA. 

essays here collected have been mranged to show 
something of the way in which the men of the X-utin 
West-—in the course of a thousand years—gradually modified 
their conceptions of the physietJ world in which they lived* 
These conceptions differed widely from those of the Ancients^ 
though they derived many of their components from the 
ideas of Classical times. They also differed from those formed 
on a wider basd of knowledge in subsequent centuries^ but 
they have contributed much to our everyday phraseology 
and to the imageiy of our poets* While rejecting the ideas 
of medieval men, w'c have kept their namc$ and phrases^ 
Many of them arc very persistent, but they have quite ohanged 
their meaning* At one time they were accurate descriptions 
of wiiat men thought about the world, and might form the 
basis of argument. To-day they are mere poetic figures. 

The eoutributions are arranged in roughly chronalogicol 
order^ and each discusses in some detait the concepts of the 
world and the conditions of travei and exploration of a 
particular period or as$oeiatcd with particular sources of ideas 
w'hich have made material additions to the development 
of thought and knowledge- 

The thoiisand years betw'ccn the break-up of the ancient 
world and the period of the great discoveries of the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth c^entuty falls in this, as in 
many other respects, into three main periods^ The first 
stretches from the sixth to the eleventh century and 
IS marked by the loss of the ancient scientlQc concepts 
of the world and their replacement by uncritical cosmogonies, 
based largely upon the crude ideas of the Hebrews as set 
out in the ScripttireSp It can hardly he clamfed that in this 
period there was any conception of the world generally held 
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among educated and thinking men. Almost every ’writer 
who deals with cosmogony interprets the Scriptural plirases 
in his own way^ and only the very ablesti like the Vcncmbie 
Bedct who still were familiar with the remairis of ancient 
learning* give us an3rtJiing that remotely corresponds ’with 
reality* The second period includes the time from about 
A.D. 1000 to the beginning of the fourteenth century* It 
is the period of the Crusades, a time of rapid development 
in the realm of Ideas and of critical power, as well as in 
material achievement* Men are no longer wholly dependent 
for their conceptions upon the Scriptures and a trickle of little 
understood survivals from the ancients. They can drink 
at the founts of Greek and Roman knowledge through new 
channels. Arabic thought and learning greatly influence 
them. Immense results flowed thence, and the time is 
marked not only by great advance in the sphere of thought 
and scientific criticism^ but also by a large extension of ex¬ 
ploration and a growth in practical knowledge of the land- 
mass of Eurasia such as had never been possessed even in 
ancient times. Alongside, but flowing in a separate streamj 
were the achievements of the men of the North. Their 
practical accomplishment was astonishing, but its influence 
upon the development of European thought was compara¬ 
tively slight and indirectp It was not until a vtrj^ much later 
age that the traveb of the Vikings became known throughout 
Western Europe* and their story is rather an appendix 
to our main theme than an integral part of it. 

The third and culminating period of the Middle Age 
includes the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a period 
of great practlcaf achievement* It was marked not only 
by a mote systematic shaping of the typical medieval ideas, 
but also by iinmensc improvements in navigation and the 
means of maritime exploration» These two lines of develop- 
tnent, the theoretical and the practical* gradually approached 
one another* and the second absorbed or replaced the first. 

For the earlier Middle Ages down to the middle of the 
thirteenth centuty material is comparatively scanty* but 
from thence onwards we have geographical treatises of a. 
detailed and scholarly character* and we can summarize the 
ideas of the time with much more certainty. Possibly 
it was only in the period between the time of Roger 
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Bacon (c* 1270) and the recovery of Ptolemy’s geographical 
work in the first half of the fifteenth century that 
there was formulated a conception of the world that 
was genemlly acceptable to educated men. The medieval 
point of view can thus be seen best in the ideas of the 
fourteenth century, for after its close otlier ideas came 
rapidly surging in, partly as has been said, from the results 
of exploration and partly from the recovery of the ancient 
learning and the rise of a new critical spirit, brought about in 
the geographical sphere especially by the study of the 
writings of Ptolemy. 

Each of these three periods will be taken up in turn, and 
we shall endeavour to deal with the principal travels and 
travellers of the time, the motives that inspired and the 
circumstances that controlled them. Men in all ages are 
the creatures of their ideas, and it. seems htting, therefore, 
before entering upon the more detailed studies of our later 
chapters, to trace in outline some of the beliefs as to the 
nature of the world in which they lived that were familiar 
to the minds of the travellers of the Middle Age. Those 
beliefs pointed out the goals for which they sought, guided 
the direction they took, and eoloured all their observations 
on the way. Hence, to understand aright the descriptions 
of travels that they penned, wc should know something 
of the preconceptions with which they started. 

The culminating work of ancient geography was that 
written In Greek about a.d. 150 by the Egyptian astronomer, 
Claudius Ptolomceus. By reason of his access to the stores 
of l earnin g preserved in the great library of AJexandria, 
he was able to summarize in an orderly and complete way 
the work of earlier scientific thinkers like Hipparchus, 
Eratosthenes, and Marinus of Tyre. His point of view was 
that of a mathematician and his treatment orderly and 
systematic. His main work was devoted to Astronomy, and 
is contained in a book that had great influence on Arabic 
thought and is still known by the names the Arabs gave it, 
Almagest. His Ge^raphy, however, is not solely confined 
to the mathematical side of the subject, but is also descriptive, 
and it was provided with scientifically constructed maps 
which gave an elaborate picture of the world as known to 
the Greeks. For this work he was able to collect much 
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information from the traders and travellers who eame to 
Alexandria, then the greatest commertnial centre of the world. 
Ptolemy*s Almage^i was fairly well known to the thinkers 
of the twelfth and thirteenth eenturies through Arabic 
versions, but his Geography was comparatively little known. 
It was not until it was translated into Latin about a.d. I41D 
that it began to exercise a gradually preponderating influence 
upon geographical thought. The Middle Ages knew Utile 
Greek* but in the fifteenth century this defect was remedied. 
Ptolemy^sG^ograpAy* which was at first circulated in poor Latin 
translations, but hy 1478, when a magiiificcnt edition was 
published at Home with fine mapsi it had become familiar 
to scholars. It was printed in Greek in 1583. Between 
1410 and 1478, therefore, the aneieut view of the 
world was revived* and profoundly modified the medieval 
concepts and rapidly displaced them. The next half century 
(1478^1528) saw inereasing attempts to fit the facts of the 
new oceanic discoveries of the sailors into the scientific 
Ptolemaic framework^ but ultimately it was rcalked that 
the task was impossible. Ptolemy^s system was fait by bit 
abandoned, and the field was left for the modern conceptions 
and the work of geographers and cartographers like Gerhard 
Mercator and Abraham Ortelius* w^ho used cartographical 
apparatus and drew maps which differ little m essentials 
from those in use to-day* 

The geographical Benaissuuce may be dated roughly as 
beginning, therefore, in the decade 1410-20, which also saw 
the beginning of the first systematic efforts of the Portuguese 
towards oceanic exploration. But the old ideas were 
not abruptly abandoned. They were gradually modified 
to fit the new knowledge^ and many even of the greatest 
discoverers* and above all Cliristopher Columbus, thought of 
their work in a medieval way and sought in vain for the 
fabulous wondera that had filled so many of the pages of 
writers of earlier generations* 

From the knowledge of the early Middle Ages true \dews of 
the shape of the earth had almost disappeared and had given 
place to fanciful ideas of symmetry based upon the specula¬ 
tions of Hebrew poets. The systematic thought of the great 
writers of antiquity was almost forgotten, and only the 
fables and marvels of compilers like Soimus (8rd c* a*d.) 
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rcmamcd in citculation. We may take lui an example one 
of the Be^tus mapst so called from hav'ing^ been attached 
to a Commentary on the Apoeoltjpse written by the Spanish 
priest Beatns at the end of the eighth century. The map be 
drew was intended to portray the spread of the Christian 
fdtht as the kingdom of heaven is likened in the Gospel to a 
field sown with seed. The typical Bcatus map contains a 
scries of pictures of the T^velvc Apostles, each tn that part 
of the world where he is traditionally said to have preached. 
Jerusalem with St, James does not occupy the centre of the 
map, but Adam and Eve and the serpent are shown in a 
vignette at the top, w'hieh marks the East, The whole is 
surrounded by the ocean with pictures of fishes and some* 
times row-boats. 

But much sounder ideas of cosmogony than these were 
held by the leading thinkers of the time, the outstanding 
example of whom is the Venerable Bede in the early 
eighth century who, familiar as he was with many of 
the best writings of antiquity, still held fast to the ancient 
idea of a spherical globe. Much more cosmograpliical 
writing has been usually attributed to Bede than is 
now accepted as genuine by his editors. But there arc 
certain passages in the authentic treatise Be Natum Berum 
which exhibit clearly his sdews of cosmogony. He tells 
us that the world is divided into five aones which are 
distinguished by differences of temperature, and herein he 
closely follows the system of the late Latin cosmographer 
Macrobius, whose influence was widely spread for many 
centuries:— 

The first is the northern, uninhabitable by reason of cold 
and whose stars never set for us. The second b the solstitial 
or summer zone, which b habitable and temperate; the third 
the equinoctial covered by the burning orb of the sun, torrid 
and uninhabitable. The fourth zone is the brumal or 
winter zone (brumalia) on the tower side turned towards the 
southern pole, temperate end habitable. The fifth is the 
austral zone around the southern turning point (uerfiV^ni), 
which b covered with land and b uninhabitable by reason 
of the cold. But the three middle zones are distinguished 
by inequalities of their seasons ; when the sim holds the first at 

.Slimmer solstice, the second at the equinox, and the third 
in winter. The two extreme zones ore always without the 
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son, Wherefore from the island of Thule with one day*s 
sailing to the north the froaen sea is reached.^’' In hiS 
Be Temp^^rum Entianet a work relating to the astronomleal 
calendar and undoubtedly genuine^ Bede again touches 
on oosmogohy and discusses the Antipodes^ where he strongly 
denies that beings like ourselves can exist. 

But other professedly scientific works have been ascribed to 
the historian that are now shown to be two or three centuries 
later in date, and it is from these credulous productions 
that what have been thought to be Bede’s cosmogonical beliefs 
have usualLy been quoted* thus doing him serious injustice- 
The first of these^ Be Elcmeniis Pbihsophice, possibly 
written by William de Conches about a.o. 1100, has been 
cited even by so erudite a scholar as the Viscondedc Santarem^^ 
as exemplifying Bedels geographical ideas^ though it commits 
itself to an elaborate symmetry of inventive detail that would 
be impossible for the rational thinking of the great scholar. 
An extract is worth quotation as showing sometldng of 
medieval methods of geograpbica! reasoning t —■ 

“The earth is an element placed at the middle of the 
world ; it is at its middle as the yolk is in the egg; about it 
there is w^ater, as about the yolk there b the white. About 
the water the air like the skin containing the white of the egg. 
The earth is thus placed in the middle of the world and 
receives thence all heavy things, and although naturally 
it is congealed and dry in its divers parts, St comprises many 
different qualities by reason of happenings beyond itself. 
For the part that is subjected to the burning part of the air 
is torrid from the burning heat of the sun and inhabitable ; 
but the ends are frozen by reason of the two cold parts [of 
the air] and are uninhabitable, though the part subjected 
to the temperate part of the air b temperate and habitable. 
Since, as we have said before* there are two parts of thb tem¬ 
perate sort, there are two parts of the earth that are temperate 
and suitable for habitation* one on thb side of the torrid 
aone, the other on the further side. But although both are 
habitable yet wc believe that only one of them b habited 
by men and even that not wholly. But philosophers make 

* Dm Naiura cap, ii, Works Smith), vol, vi, p, 103. 

■ Banns e Sousa, Viscende de SaaUran, Esiai sur rkis^in 4U la 
cosmographies i, 
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mention of the inhabitants of both not because they are there, 
but because they say that they might be.” 

In another work, possibly a little later than Bede's time but 
falsely attributed to him, De mundi coetestia lerrac gue con- 
atUutioTic, similar ideas are set forth, and it b implied that 
though there mo^ be habitable regions beyond the torrid 
zone, yet their inhabitants, the Antichthones, cannot reach 
us and we cannot reach them. Again, the legend attached 
to a celebrated Turin map of the eieventh century describes 
a circumfluent ocean surrounding the torrid mne and says : 

Xiic ocean surrounding the coasts of the land almost at the 
height of the horizon divides it into two parts, of which we 
inhabit the upper and our antipodes the other, nevertheless 
none of us can come to them nor none of them to us.” • 

The most noticeable thing in these speculations and, 
perhaps, the most disconcerting to those who have thought 
of the men of the Middle Ages as believers in a flat earth, is 
that there is not a hint of such an idea. Its globular 
eliaractcr is entirely accepted. 

A typical scholar of the eleventh century, Adam of Bremen, 
who was canon and master of the school of the great cathedral 
there between 1060 and 1076, has left works of the greatest 
value for the history of Northern Europe in the early Middle 
Ages, but he also wrote geographical works of much interest. 
From his pages we glean the most nearly contemporary 
references to the explorations of the Vikings, and we may 
take him as fairly representing the thought of his age. 

He dearly grasped the sphericity of the earth and refers 
to the axis around which the globe revolves, but be dealt little 
with abstract ideas and mainly devoted himself to geographical 
descriptions of Northern Europe derived from travellers. 
He considered that terra Jirma was entirely surrounded by the 
inflnite and terrible ocean, the northern part of which was 
covered with ice and darkness. The sea was stiff with salt 
and covered with ice so ancient as to be black and tindery. 
Venturous sailors like Harold Hardrada, who had sailed 
north into those seas, had found terrible whirlpools like the 
Maelstrom at the “ darfchn g end of the failing world ”, which 
would suck in ships and disgorge them again like some 
gigantic monst^- 


t Santajrai, cii, i, 
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One of the most interesting representations of the globe 
in medieval MSS. is to be found in the Liber Fioridus of 
Lambertus Audomarensis, a canon of St. Omer, written 
in 1130. The work is an encyloptedia of knowledge culled 
from many earlier authors, and it had a considerable vogue 
down to the end of the fourteenth eentury. Lambert 
attempts to achieve two purposes, to give a sj'uimetrical 
conception of the whole globe, showing the relation of all its 
parts, and to describe terra Jirma, the world inhabited by 
man, which, according to him, fills only one quarter of the 
whole. It cannot be dalmed that any of his ideas were 
original: they did not profess to be, but are in deference 
to authority derived from the ancient philosophers, and 
those recorded serve to show us the dim memories of the 
learning of old times that alone remained among the men of the 
twelfth century. In the most interesting of Lambert’s several 
mappemondes attached to the Liber Floridus> the east is at 
the top and the earth is represented as a sphere round the 
Equator of which flows a wide bell of sea. This mid-laud sea 
is said to be invisible to man, for the full strength of the sun, 
“going just overhead hy the Miiky Way,raises it to torrid 
heat/’andprevents any human being from crossing it. Terra 
Jirma, the great land mass of the habitable world, is thus 
divided from the Land of the Fabled Antipods, the Austmlian 
land, or terra australunondutn eognita. This is “temperate in 
dilute but unknown to the sons of Adam, having notliing 
which is reJated to our race. . . . When we are scorched 
with heat [the AntipodsJ are chilled with cold; and the 
northern stai^ which we are permitted to discern are entirely 
hidden from them , hlany of Lambert’s imaginings, 
derived from ancient Greek science and also accepted by the 
writers of the later Middle .^ges, are not wLdelv removed 
from reality, but he adds to them many impossible sugges- 
tious. He tells us that the Anti pods have days and nights 
of equal length, and that they suffer winter twice over, 
whiJe imra^iately to the south of them is a great region 
entirety uninhabitable by reason of the perpetual cold and 
darkne^. 

The Terrestrial Paradise, in which are Enoch and Elias, 
is placed in a cirele surrounded by rays and stars at the 
extreme east, and the antipodes of Paradise in another circle 
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at the extreme west with the inscription “ Here live our 
antipodes, but they hare a different night, and days which 
are contrary to ours* and so for the setting of the stars.” 
Lambert appears to conceive of this land of the antipodes 
as another world similar in form and size to terra Jirma.^ 

It is interesting to note how the idea of the antipodes 
appealed to the greatest of the poets of the Middle Ages» 
In the Thirty-fourth Canto of Dante^s Inferno, written at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, Virgil carries the 
poet by a secret path to the surface of the other henusphere 
of the earth where onoe more they obtain a sight of the 
stars. In reply to Dante^s inquiry of Virgil as to where they 
were :— 

[Ke] an^«nii^ spake. Thou dremest thoa art stiU 
On the other side the centra^ where 1 grasp'd 
The abhorred worm that borelh through the work!. 

Thou wist on the other side* so long as I 
Descended, when 1 tam'd, thou didst overpass 
That pc^t to which irom every part is dmgg'd 
Atl heavy substance. Thou art nevr arrived 
Under the hemisphere opposed to that 
Which the great coutLnent doth overspread^ 

And iLDdemeaih whose canopy expired 
The Man, that was bom sinless and so lived. 

Thy feet are planted on the smallest sphere 
^\'hose other aspect is Judecca, Mom 
Here rises, when there evenmg Sets : and be 
Whose shagg>' pile we scaled, yet standeth &x'd. 

As at first. On this pavt he [i.e. Lucifer] fell down 
From heaven i and th' earth* here premineiit betare, 

Thiongh fear of him did veiJ her with the sea. 

And to OUT hemisphere retired.” 

The Twenty-seventh Canto of the Furgatoria, too, begins 
with lines that show' how Dante fully realized the sphmeity 
of the earth and its effect upon differences of time in various 
parts of the worlds 

Now was the snti so statjemed, as when 

His early radiance quivers on the heights 

Where streamed his Maker's blood ; while Libra hangs 

Above Hesperian Ebro * and irew ftres 

Meridian, flush on Ganges' yeUow tide. 

So day was sinklog when the angel of God 
Appe^’d before us."' 

* For a full ^alj-sis of the MS. of the Liber F/cTrufur at Ghent see 
Jr P, Migne, F^ol&gia, voL obdii, pp. 100^31- On foL 19 of this MS. 
is the mappemoude entitled Sphera ifiptiaiia gi^unuiti mujidi. 

Europe, Afrax diverse. For a discussion of aU Lambert 's maps, 
see Sutarem, Op. clt, d* 1-94, etc. 
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Perhaps the most numerous " class of 'medieval maps 
comprised those which are called from their form *^T-0 
maps The east is placed at the top of the map^ and not as 
with us on the right. The continental mass is surrounded by 
the Ocean as an O, and through the middle of the lower 
or western half of the map is drawn the Mediterranean Sea 
stretch ing from the Pillars of Hercules (our Strait of Gibraltar) 
to the coast of Palestine. Into the intiet end of the Mediter¬ 
ranean from the south on our right hand, a greatiy exag¬ 
gerated Nile^ and from the northj on our left, a strip of water 
which represents our Black Sea, Marmora and the ^gean. 
Thus the inland seas form ^ rough T dividing the land 
{ierra Jfriha) into three unequal portions or continents, an 
idea that was univeTsal in the Middle Ages and still sways 
us^ though we know that it has little geographical value^ 
Each continent was associated with one of the sons of Noah, 
Asia with Shem (hence our phrase **Semitic peoples'*), 
Africa with Haul (hence negroes are called “sons of 
and EuTopCp inhabited by men of white stock, 
with Japhet. Jerusalem is usually situated at the centre of 
the map after the Scriptural tradition, that jt was a city set 
on a hiU from which the Gospel light shone out all 
mankind ^ 

From fanciful conceptions such as these to the critical 
and systematic speculations of the scholars of the thirteenth 
century who had a knowledge of the work of the Arab astro¬ 
nomers is an immense stride forward. Two of the greatest 
wTiters of the Middle Ages, Albertus Magnus and Roger 
Bacon, each devoted attention to geographical study, and 
in the work of each we find valuable knowledge^ Each 
gave much consideration to the extent of the habitable 
regions and the nature of the Antipodes. 

Albertus Magnus in his Lifter cosmographims de n^tura 
tocofum (written about 1260) discusses how difference in 
latitude causes a difference in climate. ■* All the torrid 
aone is habitable/^ he says, *''and it is a popular error to 
believe that those whose feet are directed towards us 
must necessarily fiill. The same climates arc repeated in 
the lower hemisphere on the other side of the equator, and 
two races of Ethiopians exist, those of the northern tropic 
and the blacks of the southern tropic. The lower hemisphefe. 
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antipodal to our own, is not entirely watery; it is in great 
part inhabited, and if the men of those far-off regions do not 
come to us, it is because of the vast seas that ere set between ; 
perhaps also some magnetic power there hO'lds back human 
flesh and blood {comes Aunumo^) as the magnet holds the iron. 
Besides, the peoples of the torrid zone, far from suffering in 
intelligence by reason of the heat of the climate, are vetj 
learned, as is proved by the books of philosophy and astronomy 
that have come to us from India.” 

Roger Bacon, who was contemporaiy with Albertus Magnus, 
before embarking in his Opus Majus upon an elaborate 
geographical description of the habitable world, devotes 
attention to a consideration of its extent and the pcssibility 
of other zones than the north temperate climate being 
habitable and inhabited. He shows that the sea necessarily 
must occupy less than three-quarters of the surface of the 
globe, although this oonclusion conflicts with the ancient 
Hebrew idea as expressed in the fourth £ 00 ^* of Esdras (cap. vi, 
verse 42)! "Upon the third day thou didst command that 
the waters should be gathered together in the seventh part 
of the earth; six parts didst thou dry up." In fact, he 
maintains that the eccentricity of the solar orbit is likely to 
produce even more dry land in the southern liemisphere 
than we know to exist in the mass of the nortlicm continent. 
He explains dearly the effect of the sun's passage along the 
ecliptic on the climates of the world, and that it is the cause 
of the long days of summer and the long nights of winter in 
Scotland and beyond it towards the Pole. He considers 
with great interest the work done by the Arabs and the 
astronomers of Alfonso X of Castile in constructing astro¬ 
nomical tables for the determination of latitudes end longi¬ 
tudes, and claims that it is desirable that such work should 
be continued, and with greater accuracy, for obtaining the 
benefits that he enumerates. “ For their place of birth is 
the principle of the generation of things, and so a knowledge 
of latitude and longitude is necessary for a proper under¬ 
standing of man and of Nature, for the spiritual government 
of the world, and for a knowledge of the home of the lost ten 
tribes of the Jews and the place where Antichrist will arise. 

By repeated touches such as these last we perceive how, 
despite bis seeming modernity. Bacon is still a friar of the 
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Middle Ages, and though the maps that almost certainly 
accompanied his copy of the Opus Majtis when he sent it 
to Pope Clement have not come down to us, it is very possible 
that they would not have differed much from those that were 
being drawn by his contemporaries and by succeeding 
scholars in their studies for a century more. A new class 
of maps was certainly arising for practical use among seamen 
and merchants, but they were far beneath the lofty con¬ 
sideration of the learned eosmographers* The gradual 
development of a realistic representation of coast-lines in 
the seamen’s charts runs a separate course and cannot here 
concern us. The scholastic conceptions of the world still 
continued to be elaborated throughout the fourteenth century 
and they received a wider ciiculalion than ever before in the 
pages of one of the most popular books of the Middle Ages. 

\Vc shall say more of the spurious work called MandeviUe^s 
Travels in a later part of this bookp but here we need only 
note the vieflrs therein expressed eoncerning the shape of the 
earth which are contained in the twenty-first chapter^ The 
book was written about ISTQ and was in constant eirculation 
in West^^ Europe throughout tlie hflcenth century- It 
may fairly be elaiitied to represent the average ideas of 
cosmogony prevailing among educated men before the 
complete recovery of Ptolemy^s work. A few extracts will 
suffice. 

“ How the Earth and the Sea be of round form and shape^ 
by proof of the star that is yclept Antartyk* that is fixed in 
the south. 

In the land of Lamary [i.e. Sumatra] nor in many other 
beyond that no man may see the star Transmontane [i^e, 
the Pole Star] that is yelept the star of the sea, that is 
immovable, tliat is toward the north, that w'c clepc the lode¬ 
star. But men see another star the contrary to him, towards 
the South that is yclept Antartyk. . , , And this star that is 
tow'ard the north that we elepe the lode-star appearcth nut to 
them. For which cause men may w^d! perceive that the land 
and the sea be of round shape and form, for the part of the 
firmament [that] she wet h in one country, sheweth not in 
another country* And men may ivdt prove by experience 
and subtle compossment of wit that if a man found passages 
by ships that would go to scorch the world, men might go by 
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ship all about the world above arid b&neath. , , , A man may 
environ all the earth of all the world as well under and above 
and turn again to his country that had company and shipping 
and conduct. And always he should find men» lands and 
isles as well as in tins country. For we wit well that they 
that be toward the Antartyk they be straight feet against 
feet of them that dwell under the Tmnsmontanc also avcH as 
w'e and they that dwell under the Transmontane also well as 
w“eand they that dwell under us be feet against feet. . , * They 
have the night when we have the day* and [while] that men 
go upward to one coasts men go downward to another coasts 
But how it seemeth simple to simple men unlearned that 
men may not go under the earth, and also that men should 
fall toward the heaven from under* But that may not be 
upon less than w^e may fall toward heaven from the earth 
where we be. . * . For if a man might fall from the earth unto 
the firmament, by greater reason the earth and the sea that 
be so great and so heavy should fail to the firmament, but 
that may not be.'" ^ From these very sensible obsen^ations 
the author proceeds to a demonstration of the way in which 
astronomers apply rnathcniatical reasoning to the mapping 
of the firmameut and the earth Avhich although it 1$ beyond 
our present purpose is of eonsidemblc interest as showing 
that the geography of educated men at the end of the four¬ 
teenth century was by no means so entirely fabulous as has 
sometimes been imagined. 

Before returning to Roger Bacon by an unexpected route 
it is necessary' to say something of a scholar of immense 
reputation in his own day and of great influence for a century 
after. The cosmographical writings of Cardinal Pierre 
d'Ailty or Petrus de Aliaco, Archbishop of Cambrmi (1S30- 
1420)"were almost forgotten after the g:feat discoveries of the 
early sixteenth century^ and it w'as not until Alexander von 
Humboldt again drew attention to them early in the nine¬ 
teenth that their historical importance was once more 
recognis&ed. D'Ailly^s work relating to geographical and 
astronomical speculations and the reform of the calendar is 
contained in a $cries of short treatises which are bound up with 
some of the writings of Jean Gerson in the unique edition w'hich 

1 MandfviiU's Travfh, ed. P. Hamrlms (Early Ecglisb TejtL Society^ 
Londotip igi 9 j« vol- *. FP* 
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was printed at Louvain after 1480, but many MSS. copies of 
the treatises are extant showing how much they circulated 
in the fifteenth century. The most important treatise b 
the fint in the published volume called Tractaius de Imaging 
Mundi. It was written in 1410 when d’Ailly knew' the 
astronomical work of Ptolemy in his Jlmagest, but had not 
yet read hb Geography, first translated into Latin in that 
year. Three years later in 141S d’.4illy, having read the 
new translations, wrote another geographical work, the 
Cainpeadium CosmographitE, especially to summarize the 
useful things contauied in Ptolemy's Geographits and 

he b tJierefore not only the last of the medieval geographers 
before the Ptolemaic revival, but also the first of the Western 
scholars who began that revival and thus had so great an 
influence on thought. Besides these two treatises d'Ailly 
also drew a mappemonde to illustrate his geographical ideas 
and wrote a short explanatory note, the Epihgus Mappe 
Miindi, to accompany it. 

Into his general views concerning the arrangement of 
climate, and the sphericity of the earth we need not enter, 
because they very much resemble what we have already 
mentioned. His work b marked by great erudition, and not 
only are all the principal writers on geography, both Greek 
and ftatin, quoted, but also many citations are given from 
Arab authors, Averroes, Hali, Alfragan, Avicenna, and so on. 
This display of wide reading is of interest, as will appear in a 
moment. Probably the most significant passages of d'Aillv’s 
writings arc those in w'hich he discusses the extent of the 
habitable globe. Some extracts from these will enable us to 

see something of his ideas of cosmogony :_ 

The earth ts spherical, he writes in the seventh chapter 
of his/fTij^d yitindt, ** and the Western ocean is rclntively 
small, Aristotle pretends, contrary to Ptolemy, that more 
than a quarter of the whole globe b inhabited, and .4veiTOes 
sustains the same opinion. The Stagyrite affirms also that 
the extent of sea is small between the'coast of Spain in the 
West and the shores of India in the East. We are not con¬ 
ceited here with the actual Spain, but with the Further Spain, 
which is Africa. Seneca asserts that one can traverse that 
sea in a few days if the wind is favourable. Again, PUny 
teaches us that ships from the Gulf of Arabia can arrive in a 
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short time at Gades in the South of Spain. Whence we con¬ 
clude that the sea h not big enough to cover tlirec-quarters 
of the globe, Esdras affirms in bb fourth book that sbe 
partsj of the earth are habitable and Inhabited and that the 
seventh part alone is covered by the waters. The authority 
of that work has been recognized by the saints^ who have made 
use of it for oonfiimitig the sacred verities. Beyond Thule, 
the last island of the Ooean^ after one day^s sail the sea is 
frozen and stiff. At the Poles there live great ghosts and 
ferocious beasts, the enemies of man. Water abounds therein 
because those places are cold^ and cold multiplies humours 
[or vapours]. 

In the forty-eighth ohapter he tells us : Thus the water 
runs from one Pole to the other forming a sea which extends 
between the extremity of Spain and the beginning of India^ 
of small width, in such a way that the banning of India 
comes to beyond the half of the equinoctial line [i.e* in the 
other hemispherejf a situation very near to that which the 
end of our hemisphere occupies.’* 

In the forty-ninth chapter he uses another argument 
that he bad borrowed from Aristotle: ^^The west coast of 
Africa cannot be far removed from the east coast of Indiat 
for in both those countries elephanl^ are found.'* 

Now the greatest interest of these and similar extracts 
from d^Ailly h that they were of fundamental importance in 
governing the ideas of the last of the medieval travcDers^ 
Christopher Columbus. It has now been proved that practi¬ 
cally the only books on cosmogony that were familiar to h im 
were two—the Imago Mundi of d^AUJy, published between 
1480 and 1487, and the UisUtriaTcrumubiquegestaruTnofJEiit&s 
Silvios (Pope Pius 11), puhlished at Venice in 1477* There 
are still preserved in the Library of the Colombme at Seville 
the original copies of these books that were used by Christopher 
and his brother Bartholomew, and their margins are filled 
from end to end with remarks and notes in their own hands. 
Bitter controversy has raged over the nature of Columbus* 
Great Enterprise”, and it cannot be claimed that agreement 
has yet been reached^ but there can be no doubt that when 
he set out upon his great voyage, ondt in fact, long after, 
it was with the geographical equipment of the later Middle 
Ages. It is no paradox to include him in our survey,^ 

^ Sec fiirthcT oo this poLat, Chapter Vlllp of the coneepLs of that time. 
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On his return from his Rrst voyage Columbus proclaimed 
loudly that the new lands he had discovered lay not far from 
the dominions of the Great Khan^ of which Marco Polo had 
told. They were a part of the India ecrira Gangcm of the 
ancients. He called his islands las indim-j or more usually 
indhs^ a use of the plural that is not found at an earlier 
date. TJie term came into common usagCp and to this day 
we are committed to the error and speak of " the West 
Indies and ** Red Indians But the best thinkers in 
Spain, and even the Catholic kings thcrnselveSp were 
ineredulouSk and rather believed that the Admiral had merely 
disoovered another and larger group of oceanic islands like 
Madeira or the Azores. It is probable that it was only then 
that lie and his brother Bartholomew began to attempt to 
support by geographieal arguments the truth of their claims 
to have done more than all the celebrated captains of the 
King of Portugal. When the high hopes of the second voyage 
(September, 14U3—June, 1496) faded into bitter disappoint¬ 
ment and no signs whatever could be found of the rich lands 
of Cipangu and CatKay% scepticism of Columbus^ tbeorieg 
deepened into certainty of their falsity^ But he was 
obstinately determined to prove them true, and when he began 
his third voyage in May, 14!)Sp he determined to sail further 
south in search of the eastern extremity of the habitable 
world. After a three months" voyage he sighted ivhat was 
undoubtedly continental land^ and hastily sailing on to 
Hispaniola he wrote home to give his news. He was quite 
certain that the new discovery \vm what he had been searching 
for, India extra Gangem, a part of the old * habitable world * 
and he therefore spoke of it by the old name as terra firma 
or in Spanish tierraferme. The Elizabethans called it “ the 
Spanish Main . To eonfinii his statements to his sovereigns 
he entered, in his letter, on elaborate orgumenls from cosmo¬ 
gony that Were either so fantastic or so obviously ill-digested 
that he very seriously damaged his reputation with the 
authorities. In his geographical ideas, as has been said, 
he was emphatically a man of the Middle Ages, and an 
uncritical one at that. He took his arguments ready-made 
from old-fashioned, handy compendia^ hut assumed an 
appearance of immense erudition by quoting passage after 
passage from classical authors^ both Greek and Latin, to 
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prove that the blands and niainland he had discovered 
are part of Asia. He refers incidentally tn d'Ailly as an 
authority supporting his view, but he does not reveal the fact 
that almost every scrap of Im classical learning is lifted 
bodily out of the Cardinal^s P^gcs. In a later chapter 
there will be occasion to refer again to the extraordinary 
cosmogonical ideas he expressed wherever d'Ailly^s lead Is 
not followed p but here we need only quote one passage. 

Pliny writes that the sea and land together form a sphere/' 
says CoIumbuSp “ but that the ocean forms the greatest mass 
and lies uppermost, while the earth is below and supports 
the ocean, and that the two afford n mutual support to 
each other as the kernel of a nut ts eonfmed by its shelL 
The master of scholastic history/ in commenting upon 
Genesis, says that the waters are not very extensive ; and 
tliat although when they were llrst created they covered the 
earthy they were yet vaporous Uke a cloudy and that after* 
wards they became eondensedt and occupied but a small 
space. In this notion Nicholas of Lira agrees. Aristotle says 
that the world is small and the water very limited in extent, 
and that it is easy to pass from Spain to the Indies ; and this 
is confirmed by Averrocs, and by the Cardinal Pedro dc 
AJiaco, who^ in supporting this Opinion, shows that It agrees 
with that of Seneca, and says that Aristotle had been enabled 
to gain infomiation respecting the world by means of 
Alexander the Great, and Seneca by means of Nero, and Pliny 
through the Romans. The said Cardinal allows to these 
writers greater authority than to Ptolemy and other Greeks 
and Arabs i and in conlinnation of their opinion concerning the 
small quantity of water on the surface of the globe» and the 
limited amount of land covered! by that water in comparisori 
of w'hat had been related on the authority of Ptolemy and 
his disciples, he flnds a passage in the third book of Esdras^ 
where that sacred writer says that of seven parts of the world 
six are uncovered, and the other is covered with water/^ * 
This reference to d'Ailly is to the passage in the Eighth 
Chapter of his TracUU^is dg Imagiti^ Mundi. 

The strlfcing fact was first observed by Humboldt that the 

^ Petrus Comestor, author of the Hisioria 

* Letters o/ CoIumbuSt ed. R. H. Major {HoMuyt Society}, 

P 140. 
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Cardinal had lifted this passa^ iKxlily and almost literally 
from Roger Bacon’s treatise the Opus Majus. The 
demotistration is unmistakable and added to other eyidence 
of a similar sort It shows us that the world of Columbus^ who 
has long been credited in the popiihur view xrith a foremost 
position among the leaders of the Renaissance, was 
emphatically the world of the Middle Age. Columbus in 
149S cribbed his views from d’Ailly who wrote in 1410^ 
d'Ailly cribbed from Roger Bacon whose work dates from 
1267^ Roger Bacon derives through the Arabs from the Greeks. 
The most famous of the explorers of the new age^ in faet^ 
drew none of his ideas directly from the newly recovered 
geographical literature of the Greeks as did the true 
Renaissance thinkers like Peter Martyr or Damian Go^* 
The discovery of a new world was accomplished not with 
Greek or modem geographical concepts but with medieval. 


CHAPTER n 


The Decay ov GEoamAPincAL KNawLEi>OE and tee 
Decline OF Exflohation, a*d. 300^500 

By M. L. W. Laistner^ MA. 

I^HE question may be asked how an essay with the above 

^ title can be justifiBbly loctiided ia a volume dealing wi th 
the travel and exploration of the Biiddle Ages, A cognate 
query would be, at what chronological point should the 
beginning of the medieval period be fixed ? Should it be 
dated from the reign of Constantine or from the fall of the 
Western Empire in a.d» The truth, of course, b that 

it is impossible to fix any precise point at which Antiquity 
ends and the Middle Ages begin ; the presence of such fixed 
pomts in examination syllabuses is^ or should bcp a mere con¬ 
vention. They certainly have no liistorical value* for the 
process of transition was gradual, aud what may be called 
the ^water-tight compartment^ theory of history is as 
acientlflc as solar myths or the postulate of the * noble 
savage’. But there it may be suggested, adequate 
justification, first for introducing the topic of this essay in a 
book devoted to medieval travel, and, second, for fixing the 
period of two centuries from a.b. fiOO to 300, though it 
may be added that the dates are only very rough. It is 
impossible to xmderstand medieval conceptions of the 
inhabited world and to realize how very limited the geographical 
knowledge of even the most eultured men in the earlier 
Middle Ages was; impossible, too^ to appreciate the full signi- 
ficanee of that credulity whieh did not question the real 
existence immediately beyond the known parts of the earth, 
of dragons and Polyphemus-eyed men, without having assessed 
the knowledge possessed in earlier times and its gradual 
decline during the course of several centuries. And that is 
precisely the importance of our period in this connexion, 
for in it we can trace a more or less continuous deterioration 
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both in the theory of geography and the practice of explora¬ 
tion from the glories of the Augustan and the Antonine ages. 

The first century of our era was a very important epoch 
for the history of geographical exploration^ and a brief 
re’^new of the evidence for tliat period will serve two purposes: 
it will explain how Ptolemy^ writing in the second cent nr y^ 
was able to emieh his work with so much new information 
andp by way of contrast, the decline both in enterprise and 
in knowledge w'hich characterizes the period of the later 
Empire will be the more apparent. 

In the time of Nero we learn that a Roman expedition 
was offloiaUy sent to explore the Nile above Sycne (Assouan). 
According to Pliny the eldcr^ the explorers made their ivay 
a long distimee up country as far as N. ^thiopia^ and they 
found much desolation in those parts^ ** It was not Roman 
arms/' he say^p “ that made that land deserted^ but Ethiopia 
has been wasted by its wars wnth the Egyptians, having in 
turn ruled and been enslaved.” ^ About the same time 
Suetonius Paulinus, better known as the conqueror of 
Boadicea, was in charge of an expedition wrhich advanced 
some little way into the interior beyond Mt. Atlas. He 
crossed an expanse of desert and reached a river ealied Ger, 
which may be identified with the Ghir River which fiows 
down from the eastern slopes of the Atlas range towards 
Beni Abbes. Paulinus brought back information of a people 
called the Canarii who dwelt in this region and of the abun¬ 
dance of elephants and snakes and other wild creatures there. 
Again, an enterprising knight explored the amber route 
from Italy to the Eaitic * we arc not told the precise way 
followedt but only that he went by way of Carnuntum on the 
Danube, a site that lies about thirty-five miles cast of the 
modem Vienna. The distance from Carnuntum to the shores 
of the Baltic was estimated at five hundred miles. Most of 
the way the route doubtless followed the volley of the Elbe, 
a highway for trade that wa$ already in use in prehistoric 
times. Our explorer returned with large quantities of amber, 
which was prized not only os jewellery but for its supposed 
medicinal qualities. Further, there can be no doubt that 
after Agricola's governorship of Britain (a.d. 86-95) much 
new information about our island became available. But 
* Pliny, Nat. Hist., vi, jBl. 
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perhaps the most interestiri^ venture m this century was that 
of a eertain IlippaZus i he had observed the periodicity of the 
monsoons in the Indian Ocean and he was the first to sail 
direct across that e?cpanse of sea from Cape Fartaq in S.E. 
Arabia to the .S.W, coast of India^ instead of hugging the 
shores of E. Arabia and the Persian Gulf, as earlier navigators 
had been wont to do. 

It is obvious that, even if the primary object of these 
Various enterprises was either military or comiriCreMili. they 
also provided the scientific inquirer with a great deal of new 
material for the study of geography and ethnography* By 
using all the information to be obtained from such sources, 
together with the material lunasscd by Marinus of Tyre, 
Ptolemy was enabled to compile his work in the first half of 
the second oenturj' a.d. His geographical treatise, in 
spite of manv imperfections* marks the zenith of achievement 
attained by the Ancients in this fitdd. MiTien treating of the 
Far East, Rolemy tells us that he derived his knowledge 

from those that had sailed from there and had spent a long 
time in traversing those parts ”, which must mean native 
as well as Western travellers,^ Now, nothing illustrates the 
advance made by Ptolemy^s hook upon previous geographical 
TftTiters, as well as the faults of Ptolemy himself, better than 
the account he gives of the countries of the Far East. His 
erroneous system of longitude and latitude often leads him 
to put a wrong interpretation on information otherwise 
correct, while at timesp in attempting to eombinc two dilTercnt 
accounts^ he is led into serious error. Yet he has very 
definite information about Chryse, the golden island or 
peninsula that is, undoubtedly, the modem Malaya : and yet 
more distant is the city of Kattigara, the furthest point, 
so far as he knows, reached by any merchant coming from the 
West. Kattigara has been identified with considerable 
probability os on the site of Ha-noi near the coa$t of Annam. 
Ha-noi was once Kiau-tchi and is referred to more than a 
thousand years after Ptolemy's time by Marco Polo under the 
name of Cauctgu* Ptolemy, however, had two accounts here 
which he taa combined in such a way that be has introduced 
the Gulf of Siam twice over and, thereby getting his orienta¬ 
tion wrong, placed Kattigara far away in the south-easti 

* i 17* 4 
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instead of to the north-east of Chrysc. Ptotemy, in common 
with other ancient geographers, believed that the unknown 
land beyond ultimately joined the unknown parts of the East 
African coast, thus making the Indian Ocean a vast inland sea. 
Thus there can be no doubt that now and then adventurous 
Roman and Greek traders had found their way even further 
east than the mouths of the Ganges, and theiT general reports 
and Ptolemy’s remark already quoted suggest that natives 
of Par Eastern countries also found their way westwards, 
if not to Pome, at any rate to S^Tia and Egypt. 

When we turn to Africa, it is also not easy to fix precise 
limits to the knowledge acquired by the Ancients. On the 
eastern side of that Continent the coast was reasonably 
familiar as far as Cape Guardafui, but it is clear from Ptolemy 
that enterprising merchants had occasionally made their 
way much further south. He menUons several who had 
sailed from Aromata, i-e. the Somali coast, past Cape 
Guardafui, as far aa Rhapta or Rhapton, This place has been 
tentatively located near the modern Pangant opposite Pemba 
island, that is to say at the northern end of what was till 
1914 German East Africa and is now the Tanganyika 
Territory. An Island, Menuthtas, mentioned by the Greek 
^ter, has similarly been equated with Zonsibai. If these 
identifications are correct—and they are given with all 
reserve—then these intrepid sailors reached a point some 
five degrees south of the equator. 

For the western side of Africa our information is much more 
scanty; it is very doubtful whether any point beyond Sierra 
Leone was ever visited, and in most eases it is likely that 
traders got no further than the Arsinarian promontory, 
which IS probably the same as Cape Verde. Ptolemy has 
preserved a record of another interesting expedition. In 
this case one Julius Matemus pushed on from Carama in 
^e modem Feazan, behind Tripoli, and after a four months’ 
journey reached " Agisymba. the land of the Ethiopians, 
where the rhinoceroses gather together." ^ " Agisymba ’’ 
is a vague term, impossible to define exactly, and the term 
■‘Ethiopians" was used generally to describe the black 
peoples of the interior. Thus the whole vast stretch of 
country from the northern Soudan to equatorial Africa was 

• Geog„ i. 8. 
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vaguely designated as Ethiopia” and'Agisymba was the 
farthest point believed to have been reached by men. The 
Congress or Diet of Rhinoceroses is even more mysterious^ 
Unimaginative scholars have asserted and doubtless will 
continue to assert, that the MS. reading is corrupt. 

It has been necessary to say something of exploration 
in the first two centuries and of Ptolemy^s workp berause^ as 
was suggested at the beginning, it is only by contrast with 
this earlier period that the retrogression in the succeeding 
centuries can be fully reahzed. 

For this retrogression^ which was most rapid during the 
period 900 to 500 political conditions are to blame 
first and foremost. Large tracts of country which had once 
formed part of the Empire were either wholly lost or occupied 
by half-civilized invaders, who even when they were nominally 
the vassals of the Roman Emperors were little to be relied 
upon. Thus gradually Dacia, much of Gaul, and Spain 
passed into barbarian hands ; and even within the shrunken 
empire there were many tracts occupied^ with the forced 
consent of the Emperor^ by kinsmen of those barbarians 
who had come there in the earlier years* Britain ceased to 
be part of the empire early in the fifth eentuiy and part of 
North Africa was seized fay the Vandals; for the next twenty 
years or so treaties and wars with Home alternated, but the 
net result was the Joss to Rome of the North African provinces* 
With thb constant unrest, fighting and movement of peoples, 
necessary travel, even within the Empire, was hazardous ; to 
pass into the little known regions beyond was well nigh 
impossible. And, besides* exploration hardly comes under 
the head of necessary travel* 

On the Eastern Frontier conditions were somewhat different j 
after Julianas expedition to Persia in a.D. 863 that country 
and Rome were at peacCi save for one or two insignificant 
episodes, for nearly a century and a half. Yet even here 
travel, and consequently knowledge, grew less; for it would 
appear that while under the Early Empire, the Roman 
merchant himself not infrequently made his way to the Middle 
and Far East, in the later period the carrying trade passed 
almost entirely into other bands, Persian, Arab or Abyssiniaii. 
The northern overland route through the Dariel Pass by way 
of the Caspian to Central Asia was doubtless too insecure for 
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even the most adventurous, and it h not till Justinian*s time, 
in the middle of the sixth century, that some attempt 
at reopening thh caravan route made. 

If political causes were responsible for a decrease in practical 
exploration, the decline in the theoretical study of geography 
was largely the fault of the Church. The attitude of most 
Christian writers at that time was not calculated to promote 
any form of scientific inquiry. A Utcml interpretation of 
could not be brought into harmony with the Ptolemaic 
system of the Universe and the postulate of a spherical 
earth, and so progress in knowledge was ruled out. A 
definite example will serve to illustrate how a truth stated 
in Ptolemy-was lost for some twelve centuries: Herodotus 
in the fifth century b.c. knew the true nature of the Caspian 
Sea, that is to say he knew it to be a vast inland lake and not a 
gulf of the northern ocean* His successors adhered to the 
fake View, but Marin us of Ty re and , following him, Ptolemy 
quite definitely stated the true facts, Marinus indeed seems 
to have known of a trade route running northwards from the 
River Don round the Caspian to Lake Aral, and he mentions 
rivers^^.g. the Volga and the Ural^—not known before. 
This is the information found in Ptolemy j in the early part 
of the fifth century a.o. one Maicianus of Heractea composed 
a short geographical treatise which is a rehash of earlier 
authors, mainly PtoIemy,^ Yet when .Marciamis says that 
the Persian Gulf is opposite to the Caspian Sea, and that by 
these two is formed the Isthmus of Asia, it h eleor that he 
has reverted to the erroneous view about the Caspian. The 
Peutinger Table also perpetuates the error, which in the West 
lasted in fact till the fourteenth ccntur}% though the Arab 
geographers seem to have been aware of the true nature of 
that $ea. It i$ a pleasure to find that one of the Christian 
Fathers, St* Basil, has the courage and fairmiudedness to 
mention both the right and the ViTong view, though he does 
not commit himself definitely to either. Elsewhere we also meet 
an ingenious attempt to combine both views—^^that at least 
is what it sounds like—for we are told that the Caspian was 
fed by the Northern, i.e. the *\rctic Sea, through underground 
channels. 

I have mentioned St, Basil; he, in eommon with some of the 
other earlier Fathers, is well aware of the Greek scientific 
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theory tliat the earth was sphericaL There is a striking 
passage in one of his Honiilits on the creation of 
the world in G^esis as follows: "" Because those who 

write on ecKL'mography hav^c argued at length about the shape 
of the earth, namely whether it is a sphere or a eyiinder* 
whether it resembles a quoit and is rounded otf on the outside 
as with a potter’^ wheel, or whether it is shaped like a 
winnowing fan and is concave in the middle—for the writers 
on cosmography have been led toall these hypotheses, and each 
man sets out to destroy the ^dew$ of the others — that is no 
reason why I should proceed to call our cosmography [Lc» 
that based on a btcrai interpretation of the 0.7\] less valuable 
because Moses, the servant of God, has said nothing concern¬ 
ing the shape of the earth and not stated that the earth's 
circumference is lfitl+000 stades*” * The last remark is a 
reference to the estimate of the Greek Poscidonios. Now 
this quotation is the uttemnee of one of the most enlightened 
of the Fathers, and it makes us understand why the truth 
was first suppressed and then forgotten by later ecclesiastical 
writers. In one or two secular authors of the fifth century 
—Macrobius and Martianm Capella for ouunple—we still 
find something of a defence of the IHolemaic theory on this 
point. But in the two ecclesiastical authors who exerted a 
paramount influence on later ageS:^ Cassiodonis (early sLvth 
century) and Isidore (early seventh century)* the earth is 
described as a flat dise^ 

We may now consider some of the geographical treatises 
composed during the. period under consideration. One of 
the few works vfTitten in Greek is the treatise of Marcianus 
of Hcraclea, to which reference has already been made^ It 
cannot be said to add anything to know ledge* though it has 
some value for coirecting the text of Ptolemy that has conic 
down to us. For instance, when Mareianus relates that east 
of the Seres (i.e* China) is an unknown land full of marshy 
lakes, in which great reeds grow so cloj>c together that you 
can cross the lakes by walking on top of the rcedsi he is 
copying Ptolemy word for word. Supposing Ptolemy*s 
text to be corrupt in some such passage as this, it is obvious 
that Marcianus may be useful to a modern editor for rcsloring 
the right reading in the older writer^ Where Marcianus tries 
* Hcmih in Hijsam.f Migat, Paft. Grace., ^xix, iS8 C-D). 
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to improve on his predecessors he fells miserably; thos , in 
estimating the size of Ceylon, he attempts to correct Ptolemy 
and only makes matters very much worse. Ptolemy got 
the shape of the island fairly right, but he made it many 
times too large. In Marcianus’ version the size of the island 
is even more exaggerated. Other Greek treatises of this 
period, like the Outlines of Ge<^apky by Agathemeros, have 
even less value than Marcianus. 

The Latin treatises are no more helpful ; they repeat in 
abbreviated form what was to be found in the writers of the 
early empire. Thus Solinus (late third century) is mainly 
indebted to the elder Pliny and to Pomponius Mela ; nor does 
Orosius (early fifth century), who prefaces his history with a 
short geographloa] survey of the Andent world, do more f 
excerpt his predecessors. Linguistically there are now 
then points of interest in these writers j for instance, SoUmis 
is the first to use the word mediterraneus, though as an 
adjective, of what we now call the Mediterranean, while 
Orosius is the earliest writer to use the term Asia Minor in its 
modem sense. But the invariable practice of these later 
authors is to copy and abridge their predecessors, and from 
such work it is hopeless to expect much enlightenment. The 
chief interest of most of these compilations lies in the fact 
that their continued use can often be traced in the 
Middle Ages, Thus, a little tract, dating perhaps from the 
fifth century, formed the basis of one section of a geographical 
treatbe composed by the ninth century monk Dicuil. Another 
anonymous writer composed a work which bears the impres¬ 
sive title, by no means wairanted by the contents, of Z>»crtp- 
iton of the Whole World and its Hacest. and this is even more 
instructive for our purpose. 

\iVhat has come down to us is a Latin version of a Greek 
original compiled late tn the fourth century. The Latin 
Version is considerably later in date, and this version was in 
its turn worked over by a Christian writer. "We fortunately 
possess both the earlier and the later Latin versions, and when 
ttey are compared it is seen that the Christian adapter has 
in a number of cases omitted sentences or sections that were 
too pagan in tone. He omits, for example, a section on the 
religions of Egypt, which is found in the earlier version. 
Elsewhere his methods are even more arbitrary. The origmat 
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writer had given some account oftfae Indian Brahmins: in the 
Christian adaptation a remarkable story is superimposed of a 
people who once dwelt in the Garden of Eden, and this is fitted 
on to the description of the Brahmins, whose name is 
suppressed. As it is a good example of the mingling of fact and 
fiction the earlier part of the passage may be quoted : “ In the 
regions of the ^st they tell us dwell the peoples of the 
Camarini, whose land Moses described by the name of Eden. 
From here a mighty river is said to flow forth and then to 
branch off into four streams named Geon, Pliison, Tigris, 
and Euphrates, Now the men who dwell in the aforesaid 
land are extremely pious and good. No blemish is to be found 
in their bodies or in their minds. If you, reader, would wish 
to learn something more definite about them, it is said that 
they neither use bread such as is in common use amongst 
US, nor any similar food, nor yet do they use fire such as we use. 
Rather, we are assured that bread falls down like rain for their 
daily need, and that they drink honey and poppyThe 
fire of their sun is of such intense heat that as soon as it is 
diffused from heaven on to the earth all of them would be 
burnt did they not quickly plunge into the river. There 
they tarrj’ until the fire returns again to the place from whence 
it came.” • It is easy to see how a few passages in the Old 
Testament could be the germs of this fantasy ; the noteworthy 
thing is that this passage is immediately followed by a rational 
account of the simple life and habits of the Brahmins. The 
regular immersions of these holy but amphibious dwellers 
in Eden remind one a little of the practice of the early Slavs 
who, we are told, “ could elude a foe by diving under water 
and lying for hours on the bottom, breathing through a long 
reed, 'which only the most experienced pursuer could detect.” * 

Of far greater value than these treatises are the so-called 
AnUmine Itinerary, composed about the year a.d. 300, and 
the Peutinger Tidile, the original form of which was slightly 
later in date. The Anttmine frinerory gives in tabulated form 
the distances between most of the towns and ports of the 
Empire. Hitherto the prevailing view has been that it was 

» The MSS, reading is piper#, pepper. This is certainly a sciibeh 
error for p&pavets, poppy^ 

^ Graed MfjtortSj, ii, 513- 

* J. B. Bury. Hiit. of the Later Rtn*. Emp., ii, CP 4 , 
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in the nature of an official guide-book, but Kubitschek,» after 
an exluiustiv'e inquiry, has shotvn conclusively that the 
llinerarif cannot have been compiled by any DfHcial having 
access to cither civil or military records, nor yet by any 
trained geographer. The errors are too glaring for that, 
and the difficulties, that have up to now been unexplained, 
disappear if we regard the Hineraryas having been compiled 
from a map of the Empire, such as that of Agrippa, by some 
pupil or other inexpertenced person. Even so, and for want 
of more reliable records, it has great value for show'ing the 
system of the Empire and its administrative divisions 
after the reorganization of Diocletian. 

The Pmtinger Table has been aptly described as a sort of 
panoramic chart on which towns, roads, mountains, forests, 
etc., arc marked without any approach to delineating the 
outline of the countries, except in the vicinity of the Bosphoiua 
and Constantinople.”* But, save for a few Christian 
additions, the map represents the Empire as it was in the 
first century a.d. 

In the literature of this period other than the specialized 
treatises to which reference has already been made, it can be 
said that there is an advance in knowledge in one science 
closely allied to geography. Ammianus MarccUinus. writing^ 
in the second tialf of the fourth century, is for his geographical 
details primarily indebted to Ptolemy, and often he is less 
accurate than his authority. The advance in knowledge 
is in the sphere of ethnology or anthropology, not of 
geography. From Ammianus, from the surv iving fragments 
of the fifth century historian Priscus, and from Jordanes, the 
Gothic writer of the sixth century, wc get valuable information 
about the customs and mode of life of the nomad invaders 
of the Empire, Goths, Huns, and so forth. But the 
geographical data for the movements of these peoples arc of 
the vaguest, making it at times singularly difficult to fix with 
precision the district which this tribe or that occupied within 
a narrow limit of time. That the spirit of inquiry, in so far 
is it 15 concerned with geography, was not wholly dead just 
before the time when Ammianus was composing his history. 


Itintrarifln" and « Kartea " in PUuiy. 
d. Albums ^.ckemekafi. ^ 

W. {,. Holcwi, Tki Age of JmttnuiH and Theodora, i, 141 note 1 
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b illu^rated by a reference which has apparently been ignpted 
or overlooked by modem scholar'sp When the future Emperor 
Julian was governor of Gaul (a.p. 361-2) he correspofided 
with his friend Alypius, who at the time held a high olhcial 
position in the neighbouring province of Britain. In the 
particular letter to which 1 refer the following passage occurs: 

It happened that ’when you sent me your map I iiad just 
recovered from my illness* but 1 was none the less glad on 
that account to receive the drawing [or ** chart that you 
sent. For not only does it contain diagrams better than any 
hitherto made, but you have embellished it by adding those 
iambic verses* « . * In faet^ the gift is such as no doubt it 
well beeame you to give* while to me it is most agreeable to 
receive it.^* ^ The reference b tantalisingly ineonipletCp 
which is perhaps one of the reasons for its neglect by modem 
writers; but it docs seem a not unreasonable hypothesis* in 
view of AJypius' place of residence and official position* 
that map and diagrams illustrated the geography of Brltoiiu 
Yet it is unlikely that Alypius" researches ever became knovrn 
to any but his immediate friends* for they have left no trace 
in later authors ; and it was only fifty years later that Britain 
was evacuated by the Roman Government, In the sixth 
century Procopius could pen a description of Britain, which 
made at least a part of this island a fabulous land and a home 
for departed spirits I 

One of the most cultured men of the fifth century was 
undoubtedly, to give him his full name, Caius Solius 
ApoUinaris Sidonius, He held the highest civil offices and 
later in life was consecrated bishop, and his letters are one of 
the most valuable sources that we now possess for the history 
of his age* Yet these letters give one the impression that 
the man's interests were singularly narrow, centred very 
largely on the city of Rome and still more on that part of Gaul 
in which he spent most of his life. Still, Gaul ’aas at that 
period largely occupied, as well as surrounded* by the so- 
called Barbarians, and Sidomm must have had unique 
opportunities for learning something of their customs and 
institutions, and something of the geography of the districts 
beyond the Rhine and Danube* from which they had come. 
What do we find ? Sidonius expresses the utmost surprise 

* Bptsik 30. 
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and admiration for his friend Syagrius for having “ picked up 
a knowledge of the German tongue ” (probably Burgundian 
is meant). Where geogiaphica] references occur in Sidonius 
th^ are mere literary adornment, echoes of older poets and 
writers whom he had read. When he speaks of “voyaging in 
imagination with our citizen of lyana to Caucasus and Ind, 
among the Gymnosophists of Ethiopia and the Brahmins of 
Hindustan,' ’ ^ he merely shows us that he has read PhiJostratus' 
life of ApoUoniiis of Tyana, written more than two centuries 
before j when he writes “ you eome down to Langon harbour 
with no less rductance than one bound for the Danube 
to resist the ail-invading Massagets, or for the dull flood of 
Nile with all its awful crocodiles’',* or when, he refere to “the 
Sigambri on their marshes or the Alans of the Caucasus or 
the mare-milking Geloni he is merely cramming his writing 
with allusions to earlier literature and cultivating what his 
age considered a fine literary style, though his modem readers 
when struggling with his prolix periods will often give it a less 
complimentary name. At all events such passages have no 
geographical or ethnographical value; the Alans, or a large 
portion of them, had long since moved from the 
while the allusions to the hiassagetse and the rest are mere 
echoes of Vergil, Horace or Lucan, 

From such precious writing one turns with relief to ni-huil 
records of travel at this time. Between a.d, SOO and SCO 
travelling within the Empne must often have been infinitely 
more difficult and dangerous than m the earlier period, 
and this is of course atUl more true of the districts beyond! 
The records that have come down to us are not numerous, 
though passing references to journeys undertaken, but with 
DO details given, are not rare. The accounts that have 
survived tell of travels that had a religious, not a commercial 
purpose, with one notable exception, to which we shall 
return. The others are either narratives of pilgrimages to 
holy places or expeditions for the conversion of the heathen. 
One or two examples of each may with advantage be con¬ 
sidered a little more in detail. 

The sD-ealled Jerusalem limeratTf preserves the record 

* Letiets (tranaL Italtan), viii, », 

* Ibid., viii, li. 

* Ihid.. iv. I, 
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of a pitgrimage undertaken m the year 888 from 

Bordeaux to Palestine. The route followed was via 
Milan to Aquileia and Sirmimn, and thence, following the 
eouise of the Danube most of the way, to Constantinople; 
from there the pilgrims made their way through Asia 
Minor and Syria to the Holy land. On the return 
journey they went by way of Macedonia, Epirus, and 
Borne. Unfortunately this record, apart from a more 
detailed description of Jerusalem and neighbourhood, 
contains practically nothing but the names of post stations 
and Caravanserais on the route, with the distances in leagues 
or miles from point to point. Only rarely is there 
any further comment. Still this Itinerary is of considerable 
importance for the evidence it supplies regarding the Imperial 
road system at this date. 

The narrative of the Abbess Etheria, is, however, of much 
more human interest.^ In 886, or thereabouts, the Abbess 
started out from Southern Gaul to visit the Holy Land. The 
beginning of her story is lost, for when the account, as we now 
have It, opens she is already in the act of ascending Mount 
Sinai. After a considerable stay in the Sinai district, she made 
her way across a stretch of desert to Pelusium and thence she 
followed the coastal road to Palestine. She made some long 
distance excursions from Jerusalem, e.g, to the eastern side of 
the Dead Sea, and finally set out via Antioch to Edessa in 
Northern Mesopotamia. She then returned to Antioch and 
from there passed on through Asia Minor to Constantinople. As 
some of her narrative is lost, wedo not know all that she saw', 
but we learn that she was away from home for four years. She 
proceeded in leisurely fashion and, being a person of impor¬ 
tance, occasionally bad a military escort. She received a 
friendly reception from the clergy and monastic communities 
wherever she went, and was keenly interested in all she saw. 
A modem reader can, however, but regret that the reverend 
lady's interests were so exclusively spirituaL A little more— 
we wm not say profanity—^but a little more interest in things 
secular is what we should like to find in her, for she could have 
told us so much of the condition of the countries through 
which she passed and of the people she saw, in a period about 
many aspects of which we know singularly little. It is no 
I For a funer refetencB to the Abbess Etheria see next chapter. 
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daubt improving to the mind to Imve sl description of the 
cave where Moses rested before and after he received the 
Tables of the Law, or to learn the very place where he stood 
when the Lord appeared to him in the Burning liush. 
Perhaps we are provoked to smile when she tells us that she 
saw the very spot, near the ancient Sodom, where the ^salt pillar 
stood that was once Lot"a wife. She assures her fellow 
nuns, for whom her narrative w^as WTitten, that the pillar was 
no longer to l>e secrip but the local bishop informed her that 
it had been standing there till a few years before. And yet, 
although Ethcria commands our deep respect both for her 
intrepid enterprise and for a general saneness of outlook 
which, in spite of occasional lapses^ is in striking contrEist 
to the childish credulity of later pilgriins, nevertheless, we 
should give much to have an oeeasional remark about the^ 
conditions of life of the town and country dweller, or a passing 
judgment on the degree of material prosperity to be found, 
say in Palestine or Syria at that date, or even a stray cozninent 
on sites and buddings of purely secular interest. Only rarely 
she permits herself to comment on the beautiful scenery in 
some spot or on the fine ^dneyards and orchards that she 
saw on her journeys; she also mentions that there was a 
small Roman garrison at Clysmo, near the modem Suez, 
but such remarks are the exception in her tale; the visiting 
of all possible sites mentioned in the Scriptures is her 
real purpose, and wc can see that the inventiveness of her 
guides was fully equal to satisfying all her eager question^^ 
From pilgrims we pass easily to missionary journeys. 
There is a remarkable adventure, w^hich ts related by several 
ecclesiastical historians as oceurring about the year a.D. 3M. 
A certain philosopher of Tyre, Meropius by name* set 
out for “ India and was aceomponied on his travels 
by two young boys iEdcsius and Frumentius. What pre- 
dseiy is meant by India it is difficult to say for reasons 
which will be indicated hereafter. At any rate, on their 
way home the travellers^ ship pot in at a harbour for water and 
food somewhere on the coast of Ethiopiap that is to say, 
what we should now call Abyssinia. Meropius and the 
entire ship*s crew were killed by the savage natives, but the 
two boys, in the words of the oldest historian who records 
these events, were discovered beneath a tree in meditation 
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and engaged in the preparation of their lessons/* ^ Such 
virtuous diligence had its re’^ard* for the native had oom- 
passion on ^desius’ and Frumentiiis' youth, spared their 
Jives and took them to the king of the country. They 
received emplojTuent at his courts rose high in the roy^ 
favour and began the teaching of ChrLstianJty there. On 
the death of the king, Frumentius was made tutor to the new 
king, who was still a child ^ Ultimately the two men were 
allowed to leave; ^desius returned to Tyre* but Frumentius 
made his way to Alexandria] there he interviewed Athanasiusi 
and was soon after made first bishop of Abyssinia. Here 
the historian ends his narrative, but it is known that some 
years later Frumentius was succeeded by an Arian bishop^ 
Theophilus, since an Aria^i Emperor was now installed at 
Constantinople. Theophilus was a native of Diu island, oS 
the Gujerat peninsula to the west of the Gulf of Cambay* 
He went on a mUsion to the Himyarites in South Arabia^ 
visited the island of Dioscoridcs, now called Socotra, off 
the south Arabian coast, and thence went to Axum in 
Abyssinia. He does not appear to have been allowed to stay 
there very long. It is not till the very end of the fifth or 
the beginning of the sixth century that we hear of further 
mis$ionary artivities in those parts. 

As in the itineraries of pilgrims, so in the accounts 
of the ecclesiastical historians, scarcely any geographical 
information is given. Early in the fourth century we 
further hear of the conversion of the Iberians of the 
Caucasus, The story of this conversion is full of the most 
miraculous particulars^ but their embassy to the Emperor 
at Constantinople is doubtless an historic fact. They asked 
for alliance and treaty with the Empire, and also requested 
that priests be sent to them to propagate the Gospel. It is 
Somewhat remarkable that no knowledge of Christianity had 
filtered through to them before, and it seems to confirm, what 
b made probable by other esidence, that the northern trade 
route to the Far East had practically faJlen into dbuse by this 
time. Again it is not till the sixth century that we get some 
more information about these people^ and one writer who 
refers to them^ Theophanes, adds the interesting comment 
that their ehief city is Tiphilb. So far ae I am aware, this is 

* Bufintis, X, 0- 
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the earliest mention of Tiflbp the modem capital of the 
Caucasus region^ and the same historian is abo the first 
Westerner to refer to the Turks by that iiaine« 

It was Wnted above that a dtfBculty often confronts the 
modern inquirer when he meets with the name “ India “ or 
“ Indians " in writers of his time* It is to be observedp** 
says Professor Bury^ “ that the e^sation of direct trade 
with the E^t was reflected in the decline of geographical 
knowledge illustrated by the tnisuse of * India' to designate 
iEthiopla^ which is frequent in Greek and Latin writers from 
the fourth century,” ^ Thus we cannot be sure that Meropius 
and his boy companions really did visit India before they met 
with disaster on their homeward voyage, or whether their 
travels were conflned to the Red Sea, The fact is that all 
the southern regions situated east of the Nile were commonly 
referred to as India; the Nile is referred to as the boundary 
between Asia and Africap and thus we find^ for example^ the 
sixth century historian Procopius describing that river aa 
flowing from India to Egypt^ and dividing the latter country 
into two^ till it reached the sea. 

Here we may pause for a moment to consider that remark¬ 
able person^ Cosmas, nicknamed ” Indieopleustes ” or the 
Indian traveller. Chronologically he belongs to the sixth 
century, but much of the information he gives is doubtless 
true of the age immediately preceding his own, and we are 
therefore justihed in including him in our survey* The main 
purpose of hb Christian Topagraphfft written about a*d. 550 is, 
in the words of Gibbon, to confute the impious heresy of 
those who maintain that the earth b a globe and not a flat 
oblong table as it b represented in the Scriptures,” but in 
hb earlier years Coismas had himself travelled considerably^ 
and reference to bb experiences are scattered through the 
earlier books of his work or collected in Book XIp This 
book, though now attached to the Christian Topography, in 
reality belonged to a lost work recording his travels. Cosmas 
visited Ethiopia, i.e. Abyssima, and voyaged in the Persian 
Gulf I he also went to Socotra, and he further quotes a 
merchant, SopatroSt who bad been to Ceylon, He speaks of 
Christian Churches in that bland and in several dbtricta 
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on the West coast of India; the bishop under whose care 
these Christians were had been ordained, he says, in Persia, 
Cosmas further has the distinction of being the first and the 
only ancient writer to enunciate the truth tliat beyond China 
on the east is the ocean. He speaks of the land of Txioista, 
beyond which is no other land. For the Ocean encircles it 
on the Kast”. Ptolemy and earlier geographers had put 
terra incogmia beyond the land of the Sinai and the Seres. 
And yet it is at least doubtful whether Cosmas ever himself 
visited India, though most modem writers state eategorically 
that he did. There is really nothing in the information 
that he gives about that country or about Ceylon which he 
could not have learnt from Sopalros or other travellers. 
Thus, he describes the Indian ox in a delightful way : This 
wild ox is a large Indian animalp and from it is got what is 
called toupha (i.e. a cAoitr^ or fly-Qapper)^ with which 
commanders of armies decorate their horses and banners 
when taking the field. If his taih it h said* catches in a trecp 
he does not seek to move off, but stands stock-still, having 
a strong aversion to lose even a single hair of his tail. So 
the people of the place come and cut of! his tail^ and then 
the beast, having lost it all, makes his escape. Such is the 
nature of thb animaL^*^ The words It is said”# suggest 
that Ccksmas had not seen the patient either before or after the 
operation I In general it is to be noted that Cosmas on a 
number of occasions remarks that he had himself seen a 
particular thing, but he only does this when speaking of the 
lands bordering on the Red Sea. So perhaps ** Indicopleustes ” 
should really be rendered “ Abyssinian or “ Red Sea 
navigatorWith South Arabiap and especially with Ethiopia 
or Abyssinia, he was clearly well acquainted. After describing 
a number of sights and occurrences he says# no doubt quite 
truthfully# "" The facts which 1 have just recorded fell partly 
under my own observation and partly were told to me by 
traders who had been to those parts.” He gives us a remark¬ 
able account of a great expedition of traders which was 
dispatched every other year by the orders of the king of 
Abyssinia from the capita^ Axiim, into the interior. The 
commodity for which the merchants were sent was gold ; in 
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exchange for it they gave tSie natives saltj iron^ and cattle. 
Cosmas describes the very primitive methods of barter em¬ 
ployed and tells us that the expedition was away six months. 
The return jonmey was made with aU possible speed ** lest ”, 
to quote him again, " they should be overtaken by winter and 
its rains. For the sources of the river Nile Ee somewhere 
in these parts, and in winter, on account of the heavy rainSi 
the numerous rivers which they generate obstruct the patb 
of the traveller”.^ The sources mentioned here are 
the sources of the Blue Nile, to w^hicb Ptolemy had also 
referred four centuries earlier^ As regards the East Coast of 
Africa* Cosmas does not appear to have been further than the 
Somali coast. No attempt lias been made here to discuss 
Cosmas" geographical theories, for two reasons ; first, because 
they concern the theologian mote than the geographer or 
the historian and, second, tt is quite certain that, to use a 
colloquialism, they "^did not catch on*\ That is to say, 
Cosmas" Christian T&pographt/ did not influence later wTitera 
in the field of geography. 

An attempt has been made to show tliat in the period 
A,D. 300-5fMl the activities of Romeos attackers had 
virtually closed large tracts of count rj' to the traveller, 
vfhatever his particular aims; further, that wliat records 
of travel we possess for this age can only in a few instances 
be said to add an^dhing to the geographical knowledge 
posse.sscd in the preceding centuries^ while, on the other hand, 
truths that had been known to Ptolemy or Marin us had been 
forgotten or condemned as impious; and, last, that the 
geographical treatises composed in this period not only add 
notliing new, hut merely repeat in a shortened, and often in a 
garbled form, what is to be found in writers like Pompouim 
Mela and PHtiVi who^e sum total of knowledge about the 
geography of the ancient world, the was les.s per¬ 

fect than tlvat of Marinus and Ptolemy. And here a word 
must lie added about the geographical textbooks used in the 
earlier Middle Ages in the West. It has already been pointed 
out tliat some of the treatises composed between a.o- 300 and 
500 continued to be used at a later date. Another little 
book wliich enjoyed great popularity was a sketchy geography 
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put together by a certain Julius Ho2:)orju$. It owed Its large 
ciretilatioR mainly to the fact that Cassiodomsp the father 
of medieval £cho]ar!ihip^ had recommended it to monaAtic 
students as a textbook. At the beginning of the seventh 
century Isidore of Seville composed a work in twenty sections 
which was a compendium of all the arts and sciences. To 
compile this book Isidore had recourse to older treatises of 
varying degrees of value dealing with the separate subjects^ 
and his compilation very largely superseded the older works 
in the centuries that followed* The distinguished American 
scholar^ Professor E. K. Rand, remarks in one of his most 
sprightly essays ; " One of the most useful rules that 1 know 
for guiding the investigator in medieval Fields is to inquire 
first • ivbat docs St. Isidore say about it ? ^ The universal 

use of IsidoTc in the Middle Ages implied in this sentence 
h not an exaggeratiorit and nothing illustmtes this better than 
the subject with which this paper is concerned* Wherever 
you have a geographical treatise or a section on geography 
in a larger work during the next few centuries you arc sure 
to find that Isidore is either the sole source* or at least one 
of the most important. Several anonymous geographical 
poems and treatises of the eight and ninth centuries depend 
mainly on him^ and in the Liber that huge 

eneyolopeedia cum dictionary compiled early in the eighth 
century, the geographical sections are culled primarily from that 
author. The geographical sections in Orosius are also con¬ 
stantly used or reproduced, as for example in the -Liirr 
Glossarum and in the early part of the Venerable Bedels 
Ecdmaslieal History^ What then do we find ? Simply that 
the geographical treatises put together in these centuries bear 
little or no relation to the times in wliieh they were composed. 
Dieuil's book has the distinction of being the flr$t geographical 
work composed in the Frankish Kingdom ; the author used 
several sources besides Isidorcp most of them earlier than the 
latter, but there arc scarcely any references to the Frankish 
Kingdom and none at all to the remoter parts of Germany* 
for instance to Saxony or Bavaria. Instead he repeats vague 
statements about Germany from Pliny. In Pliny^s day 
most of what we now call Germany was terra ineogni/a, but 
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that was not the case ia Dicuil’stiinc, when it should have been 
possible to obtain accurate information about the more 
easterly parts of that country. Diciul had not even seen 
Tacitus’ Germania, from which one may perhaps deduce 
that there was no manuscript of that work in the Frankish 
kingdom at that time. 

It has seemed desirable to indicate, however inadequately, 
the sources from which in the age following the break up of 
the Western Empire geographical knowledge was acquired and 
books on that subject were composed. The work of Ptolemy 
might never have existed for ^1 the inSuence it exerted in 
those centuries. As for our subject in tbe period of the later 
empire, one is, perhaps reluctantly, compelled to acquiesce' in 
the severe judgment of a German scholar on this topic; 
*’New countries were not discovered; the empire becatne 
smaller not greater; trade relations, thanks to the wars in 
the east, the south and the north, became mote and more 
restricted; besides, there was no longer any question of 
research in industry and of the spirit of discovery. Thus the 
only books that were put together were compilations from 
older worts.” i 


> W. Schmid, Gessk. d. gtiadtiseh^ Liter., E52. 
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Chaisttan Pilgbimages, A.i>. 50O-SOO 
By The Rev, ftof. Claum Jee^dk^ DJ),, F,SA. 
HERE grow$ in the island of Madagascar a tree of which 



A alJ have heard. It$ loog straight stem is orowiied 
with leaves spread vertically^ but like a fan. At its base 
collects water wherewith the wayfarer may slake his thirst 
and so pursue his road refreshed aad comforted. The student 
of early medieval pilgrimages may oftea dream that he sees 
on the margin of bis research a group of such travellers" 
trees in the figures known or anonymous of the chroniclers 
and writers of the times. But the stems of narrative have 
a symmetry only too often deceptive* the fan-like crown of 
travellers' tales soars beyond the reach of his perhaps too 
pro^c mind, and the moisture which trickles to the base 
affords a scanty draught for the thirst engendered by the 
sawdust of the modem scientific method. Yet there is more 
to win than discloses itself to the first view. The roots lie 
hid beneath the soil of many lands—Ireland and Britain, 
Gaul and the Teutonic regions, Italy, SpaiOj and many 
another yet further removed; and a section of the stem 
discloses the rings of growth which tell the story of the years. 

The period assigned to this chapter and the scope of its 
subject are alike limited; but he would be a poor mediev^ist 
who should allow himself to be trammelled unduly by such 
considerations. Certainly the student who approa^es a 
medieval writer of travels with the expectation of finding 
the information set forth with the succinct brevity of a 
Baedeker will not always be disappointed, and very precious 
may be the first part of the Itinerary of the j^rdcaux 
Pilgrim of the fourth century to a man with an eye for 
country. But not less precious for other reasons are the 
apparent irrelevandes when a namtor holts in his description 
to tell a story whicb he has learnt from a fellow traveller 
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by the way, or heard from the !ip$ of a hoLy bUhop or 
other tinimpeachable authority, to introduce some man’d 
of what may seem to us very unnatural seJence, or to 
confirm a story by what we may regard as a piece of 
scriptural exegesis no less strange. Our copy of Herodotus 
may be studded thiclcly with the injurious reflexions 
of a modem commentator; but the fame of the Father 
of History shines with a lustre quite undimmed by such 
criticisms; and in the some way to stigmatize a medieval 
writer as credulous or superstitious is to throw away at the 
outset the key to the interpretation of what he writes, to 
falsify history through our own anachronisms, and to treat 
as negligible what may be the most valuable thing in the 
narrative before us—the disclosure of the man who wrote 
and of the age tn which he lived. 

How then shall we begin our own peregrinations through the 
literature 7 We will Temind ourselves that a peregrination 
is a journeying abioad, travelling through a foreign country 
far from one's own home; but it is not therefore necessarily 
a pilgrimage, though it may be one. In other words many 
of the journeys of Celtic monks to the continent were 
peregrinations, but they were not, like those of Ethcria, 
pilgrimages in the strict sense. Let us begin with one w-bich 
purports perhaps to fall within the period wdth which we are 
mainly concerned and has some claim to both titles. It 
can be read conveniently in the new translation of the Life 
of St, David by Mr. Wadc-Evans.^ 

St. David is bidden by an angel to go to Jerusalem, accom¬ 
panied by two companions, also angelically warned, one of 
whom is Eiludd or Teilo, the other Padam. * When they had 
saUed over the Britannic sea and were come into the Gaub 
and were hearing the strange languages of diverse nations, 
father David was endowed with the gift of tongues like that 
apostolic gathering of old, lest when in need among foreign 
peoples they might want an interpreter, and aUo that they 
might coniiTni the faith of others with the word of truth. At 
length they arrive at the confines of the desired city, 
Jerusalem,' where they are received and placed in ‘three most 
honourable seats' by the Patriarch who has been warned 
by an angel in a dream to expect them. ‘ Then, supported 
* A. W. Wade-Evans, Lift of $t, DattJ (S.P.C.K., 1933). 
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by the divine choicep he promotes hoJy Diivid to the archi’^ 
episcopate/ attd urges him and his companions to confute the 
Jews. ■ They obey the command. They preach, each of 
them, every day. Their preaching becomes acceptable. 
Many come together to the faith* Others they strengthen*’ 
Whejx they set out to tetutn ‘ the Patriarch presented father 
David with four gifts, to wit, a consecrated Altar, whereon 
he was wont to consecrate the Lord's Body, which, potent 
in innumerable iziiradeSp has never been seen by men from tlic 
death of its pontiff but, covered with skin veils* lies hidden 
away. Also, a remarkable Bell, which too is renowned for 
miracles. A BachaH [i.e.^ pastoral staff] and a tunic woven 
with gold* The Bachall* resplendent with glorious miracics, 
is extolled throughout the whole of our country for its wonders. 
“But because*“ said the Patriarchy “ they arc a labour for 
you to carry on the journey* whilst going back to your country, 
return in peace. I shall send them over after you*” ’ The 
gifts are accordingly transported by angels, David receiving 
his gift Tin the monastery called Llan Gyvelach', the others 
in their several monasteries* * Therefore it is that the 
common people call them gifts from heavenn* 

What inferences, if any* are we to draw from this story ? 
In the form here quoted it is not earlier than Bhygyvarch 
or Rieemarch who lived at the end of the eleventh century. 
He claims to have based it on " very old writings . * * in 
the old style of the ancients \ and he connects the story with 
a subsequent synod directed pgainst a revival of Pelagianism 
in which Dewi achieved recognition as archbishop with the 
consent of * ail the bishops, kings, princes* nobles* and all 
the grades of the whole Britannic race ’ and * his monastery 
too is deeXaretf the metropolis of the whole country \ If 
we accept as the old Welsh tradition ^ his account which places 
the birth of St. David thirty years after the arrival of 
St, Patrick in Ireland (e. 432 :), so that St* David would be born 
in 462, then Ricemarch himsdf is separated from St* David by 
more than five and a half centuries. If we accept the \T.ew of 
Bishop Basil Jones and Mr* Freeman* which places St* Da\'id^s 
establishment of his sec early in the seventh century,* he 

* Wide-£vaiu, op. cit., pp. Z-- 3 . 
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is separated by a century less, but still by 450 years^ Every¬ 
thing then win depend upon the credit we attach to the 
mention of the * old writings \ It is an argument in favour 
of their real existence that Ricemarch seems more than once 
to be reproducing statements the meaning of which he does 
not understand. But if they existed, and if they contained 
the association of Dewi with the Synod of Brevi and the 
Synod of Victory, whieh are fixed for other reasons about 
509,^ then did the writer realize that St* David if alive would 
have been 107 years of age ? The answer is that in any case 
Ricemarch, and perhaps the documents before him^ made 
David^s life extend to 147 years." Now the earliest form of 
the * Annales Cambriae ’ that wc have, a MS. of the tenth 
century, merely says that David died in 601.* It does not 
exclude the possibility of his association with the two Synods, 
nor does it confirm it. On the other hand such association 
would be impossible if we accepted the date given for David^s 
death, viz^ 546, by WiUiam of Arlalmesbuiy ^ a statement 
which is difficult to set aside so easily as is done by Mr. Henry 
Bradley *; and while it may seem rash to accept a fact from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, it does not seem certain that he is 
not right 'in attributing David^s burial to Maelgwyn king of 
Gwynedd,* who died probably in 547. 

The story of Ricemarch and perhaps of his authority 
is a patent effort to establish the supremacy of St. David^s 
see over the whole of the Church in Wales. We may venture 
to suggest that the substratum upon which the whole has 
been built is a tradition that David had visited Palestine. 
This was supposed to be confirmed by the existence of such 
rehes as the portable bell mentioned later by Giratdus Cam- 
brensis ^ as existing in his time in the church of Giasewm, 
a bell, he says, * of very great virtue, which they call by its 


1 A- W, Haddan and W, Stubbs, Cmauils mnd DccuminU 

(Clareiidoa Ptess^ i 116-17. 
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proper n*mc “ Bangu ” [i.e. “the dax, loud one”»], which 
u]$o is said to have been St< David’s.’ That the tradition 
did not amount to more than a bare statement of a pUgrimage 
may be inferred from the fact that the story d<^ not venture 
on an itinerary but transfers David and his companions 
straight from Gaul to Jerusalem. That it is early seems 
at least to be suggested by the further fact that Ricemaicb 
does not mention as received from the Patriarch any relics 
connected with the sacred associations of J^salem itself, 
an omission which in the eireumstances is noteworthy. 
Has the tradition itself any foundation in fact, or is it, as 
Mr. Bradley says, obviously an unmixed romance, as we may 
agree with him in holding the story of David’s ‘ consecration 
as archbishop by the patriarch' to be ? On the whole it 
would seem that the balance of probability does not justify 
us in wholly rejecting it. It may be said that we have pre¬ 
served very little of the good bishop’s detailed story; but 
at any rate we have not impeached his veracity, and have 
admitted the possibility that there may have been some 
vague foundation for what we bold him to have been sincere 

in believing. ^ r 

Dom Gougaud, in his wort on GaeM Fttneers aj 
Christianity has been at pains to collect descriptions of the 
motives which led men to leave their native land and flMk to 
the continent in a voluntary exile ‘ for the love of God , for 
the name of the Lord’, ‘for the name of Christ , pra 
remedio animae’, * to gain a country in heaven*, and the 
like.* In some cases it may be difficidt to <UstmguLsh such a 
motive from what we usually associate with a pilgrimage. 
Dom Gougaud, however, sees most of such travellers rathw 
as voluntary exiles, * for the real pilgrim be^es himself 
to the sanctuary which is the aim of his special devotion j 
then, hb pious journey over, he returns to his own land and 
resumes his usual life.’ The distinction is perhaps sound and 

is certainly convenient. ^ ^ . 

The instinct for travel, or even for wandenng, is innate in 
some natures in all ages, perhaps in far more than we oftm 
realize. But it was not universal. There ts a story m the 
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‘ Life of St, Colutnba ' of a wife who told the sixth century 
saint that she did not refuse to undertake the whole caic of a 
house or even» if he bade her, go overseas (to which a later 
editor adds,* to go on a journey to Jerusalem, if you bid me ’), 
and to continue in a monastery of young girb : the one thing 
nothing would induce her to do was to li ve with her husband J 
It is clear that the preference is for the lesser of two evits^ 
But it is both devotion and enthusiasm for sacred antiquities 
which inspires people like Etheria of Aquitaine, whose 
* Peregrinatio * was discovered by Giovanni Francesco 
Camuirinj just over forty years ago- It was contained in 
an eleventh century MS. at Arez^iOj but it is to the fourth 
century that the story belongs. The MS^ h thus separated 
from the journey by some 600 years, and though the narrative 
was written for the benefit of other nun^ at home it does not 
seem to have acquired celebrity: at least we do not find it 
quoted by others until much later* There are, however, 
demonstrable, if unacknowledged, quotation^ from it in the 
work of Peter the Deacon in the twelfth century. It is worth 
white to remember this, for some of the mo^ serious problems 
both of historical and geographical writings of the Middle 
Ages arise from the propensity of later writers to use, often 
indeed without indication that they arc doing so, the narra¬ 
tives and descriptions of their predecessors. Only too often 
we think that we are reading, for example, the work of some 
medieval author, and so indeed we are ; but what is before us 
is, in factj, only an adaptation of Pliny the elder, or Solinus, 
or some other wTiter of a far earlier age, and sometimes 
we would give a good deal to be absolutely eertain in the 
ease of a great story of travel like that of Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes how much was the fruit of his own per^nal observa¬ 
tion, how much borrowed from earlier sources. 

Etheria belongs, as has been said, to the fourth century i 
but since her narrative contains features which illustrate 
what follows some reference to it is excusable and even 
necessa^* It is a mere accident of transmission that her 
*Pcregrinatio\ as we have it, opens with a sight of Sinai, 
where the pagrims ivere received ‘ humanely' in the monas¬ 
tery. And whatever may be thought of some other writers, 

* Vila SancH 41^ 
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she at least deserved to see the * Tree of Truth ’ of which she 
tells us: it was a sycamore-tree said to have been planted 
by Moses and Aaron ; it was very old and therefore very small, 
but it still bore fruit.^ The pilgrims travel at any rate in 
some places under the protection of an armed guard, and as 
they go Etheria gathers material in the way of stories. Her 
narrative bears witness to a real passion for travel, for it 1$ 
the record not of one expedition but of several, and includes 
a stay of three years at Jerusalem. She journeys to Mesopo¬ 
tamia, where she is impressed by the swiftness of Eupbratcis. 
which is ‘ larger than the Rhone \ She visits the ‘ martyr¬ 
dom * of St. Thomas at EdeS!>a, reads there some works with 
which his name was associated, sees the marble portrait of 
the great king ^Agbar*. who, unlike the Blessed Thomas, 
believed though he had not seen, and sees too the famous letter 
whieh he was said to iiave received from our l^td. There 
are copies of it in her own land, * but these are longer,’ she 
tells nuns for whose benefit she is writing, ’ you shall read 
them.’* At the shrine of St. Tccla in Cilicia she reads the 
Acts of Tecla : it is characteristic of her whole attitude to do 
so; and in places of sacred associations she reads where- 
ever possible the Biblical passages in which they are men¬ 
tioned. What strikes us is the extraordinary humanness and 
simplicity of it all, and also the amazing endurance, for the 
narrative includes also a journey through Cappadocia, 
Galatia, and Bithynia to the scene of the martyrdom of 
St. Eufemia at Ch^cedon, with the project at the end of a 
new journey to Ephesus. 

There is apparently a gap or dislocation in the MS. and 
the preface to the long discription of Lent and the Holy Week 
at Jerusalem is wanting. But what remains is of absorbing 
interest. Some things must be noted for the sake of contrast 
with the accounts of later pilgrims even if much has to be 
omitted. W^e must pass over the description of the sermons 
after Epiphany, when all the priests as well as the bishop 
preached, in succession as it would seem, upon the same 
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of Scripture,* and of the Lent which lasted for eight 
weeks ; the account of what a fast means and of the instruct 
tion of candidates for baptism in the Scriptures and the 
Creed, an iitstruction which occupied three hours a day for 
seven weeks and was conducted by the bishop himself in the 
presence of fathers and mothers and others. There is a 
significant note that if anyone is a pilgrim unless 

he has testimonies of character from those who know him 
he will not so easily attain to baptism.* 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre includes both * G<d- 
gotha * and the Sepulchre. Constantine's church there was 
dedicated in 635, and destroyed by the Persians in 614. We 
have to picture to our^dves one large building at the w^tem 
end of which is a round church, and in the centre of this again 
is the Sepulchre. Such is the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
otf as it is also called, the ^ Anastasb \ or Church of the 
Resurrection« Eastward of it is an atrium surrounded by a 
colonnadep in one angle of which is ^ Golgotha \ Still further 
eastward is the basilica of Constantine, which is called the 
* Mart^Tium ^ This has its apse at the west end, and beneath 
it is the crypt of St* Helena, the mother of Constantine, and 
below that the crypt of the Invention of the Cross which she 
discovered. Beyond the Martyrium and eastward of it again 
is a rectangular court or atrium also with colonnades. The 
whole of what we have been describing can thus be regarded, 
as has been said, as one building with several divisions, each 
with its sacred associations and each used for its appropriate 
services. Most sacred of all is the reputed Sepulchre in the 
centre of the round church, or, as Etheria calls it, the basilica.^ 
It is a cavern guarded by a railing and having a lamp burning 
within. 

We cannot stay to discuss the value of the authorities for 
or against the traditional story of the Invention of the Cross 
in 626 ; but there are two points which concern our presetLt 
purpose* First is the reference of St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
twenty years later to pieces of the Cross as having been 

* St- Lc. u. il-30 ; ibid. ac;xvi (e 6 . Geyer, p. 77 ). 
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distributed throughout the world ^; and second^ Ktherlu’s 
description of the Exposition of the Cross on Good Friday 
in the Chapd of Golgotha.* The bishop, she says, sat in a 
bishop’s seat {cathedra)^ having in front of him a table with 
a wooden fmne (mmso s^linieala), A silver-gilt box 
(laeuliu) is brought in whidi is the wood of the holy cross. 
It is opened, and the wood of the cross and the tilultu or 
inscription are placed upon the table. The bishop, still 
seated, places the tips of his fingers upon the wood, and the 
deacons standing around keep guard. The people, both the 
faithful (i.e, the baptized) and tbe catechumens approach 
one by one. Bending down they touch the wood, first with 
forehead, then with eyes, kiss it, and pass on. The guard of 
deacons was established, so Etheria tells us, because on one 
occasion some one took the opportunity in venerating the 
wood to bite offa piece and cany it away in his mouth. As the 
people move on they pass a deacon who is holding Solomon’s 
ring and the hom with which kings were anointed. Tbe horn 
they kiss, but a lacuna m the MS. prevents us from saynig 
what they did to the ring. We shall do well, for reasons 
which will appear, to bear these details in mind, and also that 
when it is said that people go to Sion to pray at the column 
at which our Lord was scourged, the hare fact is mentioned 
without further description of the column. 

The date generally assigned to Ethcria's narrative is about 
885, i.e. some sixty years after the Invention of the Cross 
and half a century after the dedication of Constantine’s 
great church at Jerusalem. No one who reads it can fail 
to be impressed with its historical value, and if so no apology 
is needed for the space given to it, since, if it can be relied 
upon, it affords a standard with whieh later narratives may 
be compared. We have to pass over nearly a century and a 
half tU! we come to the work known as the ‘Situation’ or 
‘ Topography of the Holy Land’. Of its author, Theodosius, 
we know practically nothing save that he was in deacon’s 
orders and was possibly an archdeacon; that he has an 
interest in describing distances and an evident taste for 
recording marvels; and that from internal evidence he appears 
to have written about a.t>. 530. Bearing in mind what has 

' CyriU. Hiemsol., CaUtk., iv, lo; i, 19; xiu. 4 : toliini its gtnwue- 
ness was beyond qaeation. 

• S. Siiuiat Pmgr., xxxvu, i-3 t«J. Geyer. p. 88). 
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been said about Etheria and quoted from her, let us look at 
Theodosius’ description of the scene,^ 

‘ In the City of Jerusalem,' he says, ‘ at the Lord’s 
Sepulchre there is the place of Calvary; there Abraham offered 
his own son as a whole burnt offering, and because the moun¬ 
tain is rocky, on the mountain itself, i.e. at the foot of the 
mountam itself, Abraham made an altar: above the altar the 
mountain rises, and to this mountain men climb by steps; 
there the Lord was crucified. From the Lord's Sepulchre 
to the place of Calvary are paces fifteen in number; El is 
under one roof. From the place of Calvary - as far as to 
Golgotha arc paces llftecn in number, where the Lord's 
Cross was found. From Golgotha as far as to holy Sion, 
which is the mother of all churches, arc paces in number 200 ; 
which Sion our Lord Christ together with His apostles founded: 
it was the house of St. iVfork the Evangelist. From holy 
Sion to the house of Caiaphas, which is now the Church of 
St. Peter, are more or less paces in number fifty. From the 
house of Caiaphas to the Praetorium of Pilate are more or less 
paces in number 100 : there is the Church of St, Sophia ; 
near it St. Jeremiah was sent into the lake [or pit]. The 
column which was in the house of Caiaphas at which the Lord 
Christ was scourged is now m holy Sion : by the Lord's com¬ 
mand the column itself followed, and even to-day it appears 
how while lie was being scourged He embraced it; just as in 
wax, so His arms. His liands or fingtrs stuck into it, moreover 
His whole face. His chin, nose or eyes as though He marked 
them in wax,’ 

Two points in tlus account may be noticed. First, the 
WTitei b aware that the Column of Scourging is now in the 
Church of Sion. He lias kiiowledge also that it was once in 
the house of Caiaphas. He solves the problem of its transfer 
by attributing this to a command of our Lord Himself. 
Further he describes it os bearing the marks of the Saviour’s 
face and hands, of which Etheiia says nothing, though she 
too speaks of the column as being at Sion.* Was she strangely 
unobservant or incurious (and one must admit that on a bare 

* J**'^"*'* SanefM y IKinepa HierosoftmiMfia, 

cd. Geycr. pp. 

■ The scribe or the author writes ' de Calvame locum 

■ S, Sriuiae Pmgr,, xxxvii, $ i (ed. Geyer, p. 88). 
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consideration of her narrative the inference mig^ht be that 
she had not seen it rather than that she had), or had Theo¬ 
dosius himself ever seen it? Is his work a literary ttrur de 
forte, or was be one of those whom local custodians thought 
it a pity to disappoint of the sights which he clearly wished 
to see ? The later Middle Ages had a different estimate of 
archidiaconal ingenuousness j but we cannot help thinking 
on the whole that Theodosius had seen a good deal of what he 
dcscrihes, or if not is copying more or less faithfully the work 
of some one who had, ^From the house of Pilate,’ he 
continues, ‘as far as to the Sheep Pool arc paces more or less 
in number 100. There the Lord Christ healed the paralytic, 
whose bed is there up to this day.’ ^ ‘ In the place where the 

Lord was baptized there is a marble column, and on the column 
itself is made an iron cross; there too is the church of 
St, John Baptist which the Emperor Anastasius constructed.' * 

‘ On Mount Olivet the Lord placed His shoulders upon a stone, 
and in this rock both His shoulders descended as in soft wax.’ * 
Or again, if it be not too threadbare an example, he quotes 
psalm cxiv: * O sea ivherefote art thou troubled, and thou 
Jordan wherefore art thou driven backward, and ye mountains 
wherefore did ye skip like rams and ye hills like the lambs of 
sheep ? ’ And he adds tlrat in the neighbourhood of Jordan 
are many little mountains and when the Lord descended to 
baptism the mountains themselves ainbled before Him dancing, 

‘ and to-day they have the appearance of leaping.’ * That 
is, of course, imagination, but is it the imagination of the study ? 
On the other hand there arc not a few passages which look Like 
notes from a commonplace book filled with scraps of more 
or less inacciirate geographical information collected from 
many sources, and the work as we have it may be a combina¬ 
tion of observation and reading. In such a collection a person 
making notes might well record just barely : ’ In the province 
Cilicia, the city Tarsus, thence was Apollonius,** as an 
interesting fact, whereas in a note of an actual visit a 
man of Theodosius’ turn of mind would never have omitted all 

1 Theodos., op, dt, viu [ed. Geyier. p. t 4 x). 

* Ibid.r xx (ed. Geycr^ p. 145)^ 
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reference to the most illustrious representative of no mean 
city* And the modem editor's suggestion that in ApoLtoaius 
or ‘ ApoUius * we aj-e to find a corruption of ‘ apostolus Paulus * 
h perhaps best regarded as one of those emendations which 
we all of us make sometimes, but which we do our best to 
forget. 

Let us return now to the little book by an unknown author 
which is called the * Breviarius *, i.e_ * Short Description of 
Jerusalem ^ It b very short, barely 6^ lines in all, and the 
date usually assigned to it b about the same as that of Theo¬ 
dosius* 527--30. It was pointed out by Dr. Bernard when he 
edited Theodosius for the * Palestine Rlgrims' Text Society * 
that the latter does not mention Justinian's building at 
Jerusalem and that he was cl early used by Gregorj- of Tours.' 
We cannot therefore date Theodosius much later than 530 ; 
but this ^ Short Description * may be a good deal earlieri 
possibly as early as 5QO or even a little before. It would be 
tempting to give it in full, for it is fascinating to read. In 
hb book The Danm of Modmi Geograph^^ which has Imd 
all Students* whether they are always able to accept its 
eoticlusious or not, under a heavy debt of obligation, Professor 
Beazley summaria^ one aspect of it by saying ^: *' Short as 

is the account, it b packed full of news for the relic seeker* 
He b told of the “ holy knee, made of the wood of the Cross, 
which shines at night like the sun in the glory of the day ” ; 
of the ■* hom with which David and Solomon were anointed ” ; 
of the ring of amber with which Solomon sealed hb books ” ; 
of the “ earth of which Adam w^as formed "; of the “ reed and 
sponge* and the cup of the Last Supper ; of ** the stone with 
which Stephen was stoned ” ; of the crown of thorns, the 
identical lam^ ” of the upper chamber, and the “rod of 
scouTging enclosed in a silver column We will venture to 
add one passage ; ' Thence you go to the houtse of Cabphas 
vrhere St* Peter made hb denial : where there b a great 
basilica of St* Peta*. Thence you go to the house of Pilate 
where he handed over the Lord to the Jews to be scourged: 
where there b a great basilica and there b there a chamber 

* Palestine Pilgrims' Text Society^ Thtodosius^ translated by 
J, Hr Bernard (LondoDH 1893). p- 3 - 

■ G. R, Beailey. TA^ D&wn a/ Gec^aphy (London: John 

Murray, i897)p i, p. 98, 
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(eufrtculus) where they stripped Him and He was scout^ed, and 
it is called St, Sophia.*' This is in Sir Charles Wilson’s view the 
earliest reference to that church.^ 

It will be impossible not to have been struck by the increase 
in the'number of relics associated with our Lord which this 
‘Short Description’ mentions. Two at least which are 
included as being then at Jerusalem became later, as wc know, 
the subject of other atones in other places—^thc Lance and the 
Holy Grail. But the writer does not mention the earth out 
of which Adam was formed as being preserved as a relic : 
he identifies the place of Adam’s creation, the place of the 
offering of Isaac, and the place of the Crucifixion as one and 
the same place — which is a very different thing,* One further 
point may be noted with a hope that even if the discussion 
may seem rather technical the result may not be uniuteresting ; 
it relates to the ‘ring of amber with which Solomon scaled 
his books It will be remembered that the bom of anointing 
and Solomon's ring are both mentioned by Ethcria * ; but the 
‘Breviarius’ contains two very renuu-kabte passages on 
the subject of the ring. We will take thjs second first. 
“ There,” says the unkn own writer, * is that hom wherewith 
David was anointed and Solomon, and that ring is there 
wherewith Solomon sealed ’—what f ‘ His books,* says 
Professor Beasley; ‘ his writings,' according to Sir Charles 
Wilson. ‘And it b of amber.’ Now there are two MSS. of 
this little work, one at St, Galt, dated in 811 ; the other in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan and belonging, apparently, 
tlifrtig h Geyer gives three different datings to it in different 
parts of hb edition of the Itinera UieTeseiymitana, to the 
twelfth century. The older MS., which b also the shorter, 
omits all reference to Solomon’s ring : according to accepted 
custom we should therefore prefer it, unless some special 
reason can be shown for the omission. We look at the other 
MS.: what it says b not * books ’ or ‘ writings* — sermmes — 
but ‘demones *, demons, ‘the ring with which Solomon scaled 

» Breviarivs dt HUratehma (in IliitJira Hierosal., ed. Geyer, 

** PUgrima' Tort Society editoa {London, 1890), p. v, 

* Still leas dc5« the writer say tlULt the Lance was * made of the 
wood of the Croaa but 'de ipaa facta est crux 

♦ Supra, p, 47. 
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denioas.* The emendation is ingenious, but does not explain 
the comiption. We turn now to the first passage to whieh 
reference has briefly been made. The writer is describing 
the apse of Con$tantine^s basilica (we tate the translation 
accepted by Sir Charles Wilson): ^ The apse itself [hasj 
twelve marbie columns round about it* and [what is] altogether 
ineredible [there are] twelve urns of silver on the top of these 
columns,* A reference to Eusebius* Lifi of Constaniine/ 
shows that the eolumns with their great silver jars on the top are 
mentioned with special attention as the Emperoris gift, and 
we ask ourselves why in the world they should be described 
as * altogether incredible \ for we sec nothing strange about 
therrip But when we look at the manuscript authority 
for the passage in the " Breviarius * we do find something 
strange^ The older* and shorter^ MS, has omitted the whole 
passage and other words as well;, apparently by 
he, becai^e the next sentence begins with the same word 
and the scribe’s eye skipped from the one to the other, as 
as has happened to most of us. But the later MS. reads; 
* in the circuit [i.e. of the ap«se] are twelve marble colimmSp a 
thing aitc^ether incredible, upon the columns themselves 
twelve water-pots, where Solomon sealed demons One 
secret at any rate is out, ‘ Omnino incredibile *—a thing 
altogether incredible—is the startled or scandalized observa¬ 
tion of a reader of a MS. older than the Ambrosian* added 
when he came upon what looked like the intToduction of an 
incident which to us suggests the Arabian Nights. In the 
Ambrosian MS« it has crept into the text itself. On the 
whole we venture to think that the genii or jinn may be 
retained. 

We pass now to the Itinerary associated with the name 
of Antoninus of Placentia. Tradition has made him a martyr, 
and criticism has sometimes regarded him as a Uar. Professor 
Beazley, who accepts the ordinary dating for his travels 
if genuine as a.o. 570, describes bis work as sharing * with 
Silvia’s [j,e. Ethcria's] peregrination the credit of being 
the most extensive, curious, and suggestive of all the pilgrim- 
records before the rise of Islam He adds, however, that 

* Ensebius. Vita C^nttantini. iii, 5S. 

* D&vm of Modim Geogtapky, i, log-. 
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* in it we find the superstition and muddJefieadedness of its 
class developed more fully than in any previous example 
It may be suggested that this ss not a very profitable method 
of treating an author if we arc trying to understand him or 
the age in which he lived. The Itinerary exists in two recen¬ 
sions and is not by Antoninus but by one of his companions. 
If in what follows some things are stated without comment, 
it must not be inferred that we accept the genuineness of aU 
that the narrator says that he saw, but merely that in our 
opinion he is probably truthful in stating that he saw these 
things and that be is honest even if he makes mistakes. It 
must be remembered that there b at least some evidence 
that in the second half of the sixth century there had developed 
in the West considerable interest in relics, and in this as 
in other directions it must be confessed that demand has been 
known to create the supply. 

The motive of the journey is stated to be the following 
of the footsteps (vtstigia) of Christ and beholding the scenes 
of the miracles of the holy prophets. As has been pointed 
out by Sir Charles Wilson and many others^ the pilgrimage 

* is remarkable for the extent of ground which it covers— 

Palestine* Sinaip Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia ^ It is 
hard to resbt the temptation to dtseuss point by point the 
detaib of the journey and the writer's criticisms upon the 
characteristics of the cities and other places which he visited- 
We can, however, only call attention to the kind of things 
which the traveUer saw, we may add* if we Uke, which he hoped 
to see* Thus at Sarepta he sees the chamber of Elijah and 
his couch and the kneading-trough in which the widow of 
Sarepta mixed her dough. In this place, he adds, many 
offerings are made and many worts of power {ofrfufrj) will 
be done there. Sarepta, he tells us, is a town of moderate 
size, but very Christian nimiff).* After visiting 

the monastery of Elisha he venerates at Diooesarea the pail 
and basket of the Blessed Virgin: he is shown also the chair 

in which she was sitting at the time of the Visitation. 
The other recension calls the place Ncocffisarea: it is the 
modem Selfurieh where, according to Sir Charles Wilson, 

* p. 110. 

» Ptaaniini liimrsTtum (m liimra ed. Geyer, 

pp. ifo-di). 
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the birthplace of the Virgin is still shown.^ The party 
proceeds to Cana, where they visit the scene of the Marriage- 
feast. The narrator telb us that he reclined on the seat, i.e. 
the seat on which our Lord reclined, ‘ and there t unworthy 
wrote the names of my parents ’ *: some modem tourists, 
one may fear* would liave written their own. In what follows 
the two recensions present a curious variation which illustrates 
very well what may often have happened in course of trans¬ 
mission. The one says:*Of these water-pots there arc two 
there, and I hlled one of them with wine and lifted it full on my 
shoulder and offered it at the altar/ So stated, the incident 
has at least verisimilitude; but forthe other recension it is too 
commonplace. It says i ‘ Of these water-pots there are 
two there, I Riled one of them with water and 1 brought 
forth from it wine, and I lifted it full on my arm and offered 
it at the altar,’ * The story has been spoilt, but the redactor 
has not understood why. At the fountain, presumably that 
from which the water came, the pilgrims bathed * pro 
benedictione *—for a blessing—a motive which determines 
a good many of their actions. 

At Nazareth the pilgrims see * in the synagogue' the 
volume out of which our Lord learnt His ABC and the bench 
on which He sat with the other children—a bench which 
Christians can shake and lift but Jews cannot move, and which 
does not let itself be taken out of doors. The house of the 
Virgin has become a basilica where many beneRts are derived 
from her garments ; and the beauty of the women of the place 
is attributed to her intervention. At Mount Tabor the 
pilgrims find three basilicas where ‘ the disciple said 

Let us make three tabernacles ”/ It is at any rate more 
reasonable than a list o^f relies belonging to a much later 
period which purported to include some of the wood out of 
which St. Peter had proposed to make them. But here the 
reader will observe a very curious thing: aU the MSS, say 
simply ‘the disciple’* except one which says ’Peter'. 
Nothing, we say to ourselves, is more natural: some scribe 
has given an identification and has put it into the text; the 
vaguer read ing is clearly to be preferred ; no one with ‘ Peter ’ 
in the test before him would substitute the vaguer term 

1 Pdestine Rlgrims’ Text Society edition (London, iSofi), p. 4, 

* /(til., 4 (ed. Ceyer. p. i6i). ' ^ ^ 

• Cf. Geyer, op. cLt., pp, i6j. igfi. 
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* the disdple C]eB3-Iy I But wc may observe m th a mixture 
of malicious enjoyment and a note of self-warning: that the 
MS. which has the name * Peter ’ is a good deal older than 
the others whose reading we arc commending; and wc 
remember what we are always in danger of forgetting, that a 
later MS* sometimes preserves an earlier reading* 

It is interesting to notice that the narrator does not vouch 
for everything that is shown him. In a passage where he 
makes a bad slip in confusing Samaria and Sbechem he 
mentions what u jaid the vessel out of which our Lord 
drank at the well K We smile when we had him mentioning 
the two fountains Jor and Dan, the streams of which united to 
form the River Jordan ^ but it is wise to remember that even 
so great a scholar as St* Jerome does not disdain to mention 
the etymology, without however accepting it.^ 

The tendency which we noticed in Theodosius^ and which 
occurs in many other writers, to collect associations round 
a single spot^ e.g. Calvary, is seen in this Itinerary in regard 
to the plaee of our Lord’^s Baptism. Here, says the writer, 
was the scene of the passage of the Israelites^ here the sons 
of the prophets lost the axe, here Elijah was taken up to 
bcaven.®^ And here we in our turn pause to ask ourselves 
the question To what extent did the language of Scripture 
or an attempt to interpret it tend to create stories ? The 
question is, as we know, of considerable interc^ in connexion 
with St, Matthew’s Gospel^ but it has a far wider bearings 
At the risk of seeming obscurantist or worse we are bound to 
say that we can 6nd singularly few cases in which such an 
explanation seems to have reasonable probabLljty. An 
example may be taken in regard to which judgment 
is not likely to be affected by ulterior considerations^ 
Eucherius in the fifth century quotes apparently from 
Josephus a statement that the dty of Jerusalem in the midst 
of Judaea was regarded by the learned as the navel of the 
whole region** Wc know that in later writera, as in some 

^ /Off* 6 (*d. Geyw, p. r6^). 

* Ibid., 7 (ed.Geyrr* p. 163). Mi^ 0 nymi Comm, in MaU, xvl, 13* 

* liin, 9 (ed. Geyer, p* 165). 

* PwcAfns fiw feriur Siiu at^ud 

ipsiut Iuda£a4 Epiithis ad jfum Prtsbyimim (in Itintra 

ed. p. 134J, ' quaJi umbilictis regionla tntios, ut prudendbua 

pUciut, nuacupatur,' The passage i^ not contained in the Paieatuic 
IHlgriizis' Text Society edition. 
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earlier ones^ Jerusalem and in Jerusalem Golgotha was 
regarded m the navel of the world. ‘ Two texts of Eiekiel/ 
says Professor Beazley, ^ and two of the Psalms were supposed 
to prove that Jerusalem^ where God had worked salvation 
in the midst of the was this central point, '‘ For 

thus saith the Lord, This is Jerusalem ^ I have set her in the 
mid^i of the nations and countries that are round about.'" 
We are familiar with the cx^nsequenees which the idea had 
in the drawing of primitive maps; but even, here, it may be 
thought^ Scripture was cited to confirm an opinion which 
originated from other considerations but which it did not 
create. In any case it is absolutely certain that the passages 
quoted were not regarded as of coercive, nor even as of con¬ 
clusive, authority by every one- 

We return now to the Itinerary of Antoninus at the point 
from which we digressed, and in doing so we observe the 
elaborate system of guest-houses or hospiees, Xenodochia^ for 
pilgrims and for those suffering from leprosy and other diseases;, 
of which it affords evidence. Before the Persian and the Arab 
conquests Palestine must have contained a very large number 
of these ^inns % situated at natural halting places for travellers 
or at places to which by reason of their associations large 
bodies of people would be likely to congregate. In those at 
Jeru^Iem which are mentioned in the Itinerary the food 
was cooked, we are told, with dew from Hermon which 
descended there, and the statement is regarded as confimied 
by the words of the Psalmist, * Like as the dew from Hermon 
which descended on Mount Sion.^ * What the words were 
regarded a$ supporting was the view that the dew which 
descended there and with which the food was cooked was 
dew from Hermon and not from elsewherCj and the narrator 
tells us that it was collected by doctors {medici} and was good 
for the heahng of diseases. 

The Itinerary t$ a perplexing work, for as we read it our 
opinion changes almost from page to page. The writer telb 
us that Seythopolis is on a mountain^® which is certainly not 
the case, and that nothing floats in the Dead Sea nor can a 
man swim in it statement which is far more startling 


i 
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and has given rise to injimous reflexions on bis veracity 
or the genuineness of his work as a record of observation* 
It is not, however, clear that the inference drawn from the 
blunder need be more unfavourable than tliat from the 
famous story of the problem of the fish which Charles 11 
is said to have propounded to the Royal Society; though 
we may be safe in conjecturing that the writer had not made 
the necessary experimenti On the other hand the account 
of the obelisk and the wooden cross at Jordan^ where the 
writer claims to have spent Epiphany^ seems to represent 
something that he had seen ^ ; and we may count it as a point 
to his credit that w'hcn he gets to Jericho^ which he eompares^ 
like Galilee, to Paradise^ he does not claim to have been shown 
then or later the two pence„ mentioned in the storj^ of the 
Good Saniaritanp to ivhom indeed he docs not refer. But 
what are we to make of the story of the ^ Ager Domini 
the Lord’s Field?* He did not originate it. Even in the 
period with which we are dealing it is found in the narrative 
of Theodosius, who says that ' the Field of the Lord in 
Galgala is watered from the Fountain of Elisha; it produces 
six bushels more or less. In the month of August lialf of 
the field is ploughedp and there is a crop at Easter from 
which the oblation is taken for Holy Thursday and Easter 
Day. And when that is cutp the other half is ploughed 
and there is a second crop* There too is the vine which the 
Lord planted, which vine bears Emit at Pentecost; from this 
the oblation [i.e, of wine] is taken* And so from the field 
as from the vine the produce is transmitted at the proper 
season to Constantinople.^ * At the beginning of his treatise 
Theodosius tells us what the Lord’s Field is: ^ thercr^ he says, 
* the Lord Jesus Christ ploughed one furrow wit h His own han d. * * 
To this, according to Dr, Bernard, one MS. adds:" and sowed 
it. And there is a monastery, and in the monastery SOO 
monks, who own the field ; and the field yields a crop every 
third year* and every crop yields eight bushels/ * It is 
clear that we have evidence of two different traditions, for 

1 ri {ed. p. 166). 

* Ibid.^ ij {ed. Geyer, p. 16S). 

* Theodos., op. cit., iS (ed. p. >45]. 

* Ibid., I [ed. Geyer, p. 

* Falestino FOgriaw' Test Society edition, p. y* 
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the reading IS not one which can be dismissed as mere inveDBan^ 
Let us turn to the Itinerary. We learn there that before the 
basilica not fa? from Jordan^ which coutains the stones taken 
up from Jordan by the children of Israel is a * campus the 
* Ager Domini ^ in which' the Lord sowed with His own haud^ 
bearing seed up to three bushels : moreover it ts reaped twke 
in the year ^ it is never sown» but grows of itself. Further, 
it is gathered in February, and therefrom Communion b 
mad# at Easter, When it has been reaped it is ploughed 
and again reaped along with other harvests : it is subsequently 
ploughed again and left alone The story b consistent 
enough to suggest the knowledge of a real field to which 
these stories attachedp inconsbtent enough to Suggest doubts 
as to the original form of the but not as to the fact 

that there was a story. 

We pass by the mention of the tomb of Absalom * which 
is a new feature here first introduced, of the tree into which 
Zaccheeus climbed^ and of the fig-tree on which Judas hanged 
himself. In Cethsemanc b a baalhea which, the narrator 
tells us, they say was the house of the Blessed Virgin and 
the place where she was taken from the body** 

Of the appearance of the Holy Sepulchre there b a most 
striking account. The rock of the Tomb has by this time 
been so much adorned with gold and predous stones that 
its colour cannot be distinguished. From iron rods hang 
armlets, bracelets, necklac^^ rings^ coronets, waist-bands, 
sword-belts, crowns of emperors made of gold or precious 
stonesf and a great number of ornaments given by empresses." 
^The Tomb itself/ the write? adds^ ^is like the winning- 
post of a course^ covered silver/ ^ Thb again may be 
regarded as a comparison suggested by personal observation. 
In the account of the Veneration of the Cross at Golgotha 
there is another note which suggests genuinenesSH, The 
narrator says that be adored it and kissed it,* but not that he 
bandied it: thah if the earher description which we have 
mentioned repr^ents a real custom, would not have been 

* liin., {ed, Ceyer* pp. 

■ Ibid., lo (ed. p, 166), 

^ liin., ty {ed. Ceyer^ p. i7o)h 

• Ibid-, 18 (ed. p. 171, cL 

" ^ adorauimua et oscubuiEiiugi,’ ibid.,, ao (cd. Geyo*^ p. 173), 
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allowed. But if he did not do so, this may account for the 
difficulty caused by his statement that the Cross was of 
nut-wood, in regard to which Sir Charles Wilson notes that there 
are no hazel-trees near Jerusalem and that the modem tradition 
is that the Cross was of olive-wood, though it may have been 
of oakJ The ftrultu or superscription, which the narrator 
gives in the form ‘ Hie est rc* Judaeorum *, he says that he 
not only kissed but held in his hand. The story is, however, 
embellished, though not unproved, by an account of the star 
which comes and stands over the place of the Cross when it 
is brought out of its receptacle and of the effect upon flasks 
of oil which are brought that the Cross may touch them and 
which boil over in consequence. The relics which the writer 
mentions are the sponge, from which he says that he drank 
water, the reed and the Holy Grail which was made, it would 
seem, of onyx, a p ainting of the Blessed Virgin, her girdle 
and her head band. 

In the Basilica of Sion, which was the house of St. Janies, 
he sees the * lapis angularis * or corner-stone and the Column 
of the Flagellation. The latter shows the mark of our Lord’s 
breast, of His two hands, the palms, and the fingers. These 
are measured and the measurements taken as a remedy for 
various sicknesses,* a custom which was certainly common 
in other connexions elsewhere in the later Middle Ages. It 
will be noticed that the writer says nothing of the appearance 
of the Face, of which we have found mention earlier. There 
is seen also the ‘ bom with which kings were anointed «md 
David’, but nothing is said of Solomon’s ring. Mention 
is made of the crown of thorns, the lance, the stones (not, as 
before, the stone} with which St. Stephen was stoned, a 
little column on which was set the cross of St. Peter on which 
he was crucified at Rome—which b in the dreumstances a 
strange relic to find here^-the chalice used by the Apostles 
at masses (mbsae) after the Resurrection and, the writer adds, 
’ many other marvels (mifiociiifl) which I do not recoiled.’ ■ 
It seems hard that the frankness of Uus last renoKk should 
have b e e n used as an argument against bb nairative. 


1 Pdcstiiie POgrinis’ Text Society edition, p. 17. 

■ * Ita ut pro smgulis lanpaoribiis mensum toUatur exmoe, lUm. 31 

(<d. G^ycTp p, 174). , 

■ ' Et mnlta alia miracnla, qua* aofi recoto, IDKL 
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Perhaps the most startling thing in the Itinerary is the 
mention a little later of a picture of our Lord in the Judgment 
Hall of Pilate, a picture which is said to have been painted 
from life. That such a picture, however^ whatever its date, 
may have been there it is impossible to deny. The de$eription 
given is of a person of ordinary height, a handsome face, 
hair inclined to curl* a beautiful hand with long fingers, a 
beautiful sniaU delicate footj The absence of a beard b 
noteworthy for reasons which wiU at once suggest themselves 
to students of iconography; but the whole description is of 
importance, for if it is genuine it antedates by nearly two 
centuries what Mr. G. F, Hilt describes ® as the earliest hteraiy 
representation of out Lord^ that of John of Damascus, who 
died about 754. 

It must be remeinbered in our judgment of such a writer 
as that of the Itinerary that we are dealing with a man 
who goes for example io a place where it was said that Samson 
slew 1,000 men with a jawbone of an ass : from that jawbone 
sprang forth a fountain which eontmues to this day: he has 
seen He goes on to the place ^ where Isaiah was mwn 
asunder or is buried *: the saw is preser^'ed : he has seen it^* 
It is safer to assume that such a man has really seen the 
things that he says he has seen, whatever we may think of 
his credulity. But if so we can accept his evidence when he 
tells us of accommodation provided in hospices in his day for 
as many as 3,000 pilgrims at a time, though of course he may 
have been no better judge of Urge numbers than a modem 
speaker who believed himself to have addressed 0,000 people 
in a building of which the utmost capacity is 1,650. And with 
this we must leave him: it is not to his dispraise that we leave 
him Tvith regret, 

t\Tien we come to Bishop Areulf, almost exactly a century 
later (^.d. 670) we find ourselves confronted with a narrative 

not written nor purporting to be written by himself but by a 
man more famous—Adamnan, the biographer of St. Columba, 
ArculFs sec Ls unknown^ but Adamnan telb us that he was 


* /njf., 23 (h 1 - Geycr, p. 175)* 

G. F, HiJl, The MidaUit: Pvifiraiis of Chrisi (Clarendoa Ptess, 
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of Gallic race, that he spent nine montlis in Jerusalem, and 
that he gave the account of what lie liad seen in response to 
a request, Adamnan acting as scribe.* The narrative ivliieh 
we have is divided into three books and covers a wide area, 
far Arculf would seem to have vLsited not only Jerusalem 
and the whole of Palestine but Damascus, Tyre, 
Constantinople, and Alexandria—a city so large that it takes 
a whole October day to traverse it^—as well as the Nile VaUcy. 
About all these scenes he has nianj- interesting details to relate 
as well as of the volcanoes of UparL and other marvels. 
Adamnan describes him as ‘ uerax index a truthful guide, 
and, though there may not have been at Iona where the work 
was eompilcd great facUities for checking his statements, there 
IS evidence that there were at any rate some, and there can bo 
no doubt of the deepness of the impression which Arculf himself 
made upon Adamnan. For the later student the impression is 
enhanced as he looks at the plans of the Churches of the Holy 
Sepulchre and of Sion, of the Ciiurch of the Ascension on the 
Mount of Olives and of Jacob’s Well which Arculf drew for 
his host with his own hand on a wax tablet and which 
Adamnan reproduced in his manuscript,* To the account of 
Jerusalem an additionanmportance is given by the fact 
that it is later than the attacks of the Persians and the Arabs. 
If in the narrative itself there are things that make us wonder, 
we must remember, as before, that the narrator is not therefore 
necessarily either dishonest or ridiculous. When, for example, 
he says that the noise of a volcano is louder on Fridays and 
Saturdays than or other days,* we shall infer, should wc 
hesitate to accept the statement, not that he had never seen 
the volcano but that like many in a later age he liad made a 
generalisation based on the observation of insuflicient 
instances. Probably everyone will concede so much, but 
it Is fair to apply the same argument to the account of the 
yearly purification of the streets of Jerusalem on the night 
of September 15th by the fall of an abundance of rain from the 
clouds,* This b not mere trifling, for the credit attaching 

> Adafnnaxi Up SsiwijJ. i, Piaef. tin liinera Hierosolym., 

ed. Ceyer, p. lai), , . „ 

■ ReprthJuced ia Ceyex's edition. Jtm. a^i. ajo. ayi. 

* ' Muus sexta feiia et sabbaito intonare videtur Adamtimi 
Dt Lwit 5«*ic<w, iii, 6 (ed. Geyer, p. * 96 ), 

* Ibid., i, 1 (ed. Geyef, p. a*S). 
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to the author’s veracity^ if not fJw&ys to his judgment* 
is of the highest impoitanoe, since he givc^ detailed dcscrip- 
tion$» e.g. as to the Round Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
based, as Adamnan states* on actual measurements. Thus 
he gives the length of the Sepulchre as seven feet: and he also 
cotrects what he designates as false opinioDs, e.g. that the 
Sepulchre is not like a bed of rock but has a prajectlon 
dividing the slab in two.^ 

As we have seen^ Areulfs visit to Jerusalem was made 
subsequently to the conquests of 614 and 637, The Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre that he saw can therefore be only a 
restoration of Conatantme’s Church- There are real difficulties 
in the account which he gives, notably as to the three walls,* 
and there are discrepancies with the other stories* though 
some of tliem are not inexplicable in view of the course 
of events. At the time of the visit of Antoninus and his 
companions the stone which had dosed the Sepulchre was* 
if the narrative be genuine, and we see no special reason to 
doubt it, in front of the entrance *; now* it is represented 
as having been cut in two and made into two altars^* In 
Antoninus' time the Sepulchre was covered with silver^; in 
ArculTs it was covered with choice marble*; at the present 
day it is also lined with marble. When Areulf saw it—if 
we may trust bis statement* as it seems reasonable to do— 
the Sepulchre was entirely unadorned within: the natural 
rock of two colours, red and white, was visible and still bore 
the marks of tools*^ whereas* in spite of the arguments of 
Mr. H. T. F. Duckworth to the contrary, we find it hard to 
believe from the description of it in the time of Antoninus 
that any part of it was then visible* though the passages to 
whiiih JMr, Duckworth calls attention are difficult to explain if 
such a view be taken." Our safest inference would seem to 

^ Adanm., z (ed. p. zzg), 

* Ibid- {e4. Geyer, p. ^27}, cJ- Duclfworth, ffoJy SepuUhn, 

pp. 101-3 

■ * Ante os montimenti,* /n'*., 16 (ed. Geyer, p. 171), 

* Ds i, 3 («J, GeycTj p. 232). 

* * IpstiTD moDiimefituin sic quasi la modtun meta# cocpertns ex 
argeato sub solas auieos, ' lUn.^ iS [ed. Geyer* p. 171}, 

^ * Tottim extjinsecus decto tegitur marmore/ Adaam., op. dt, I, a 
(cd. Geyer, p. 226] . 

' Ibid., t 3 (ed. Geyer* p. 232). 

* Church oftht Holy S£puddkP$, p, iia. 
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be that m ArcolTs time the Sepulchre had not rcgaiDed in the 
course of the restoration by Bishop Modestus all its former^ 
perhaps rather garish^ magmficetice. 

The plaee where the True Cross had stood is spoken of 
by Arculf as occupied by a great cross of silver. Among the 
relics which he saw was the Holy Grail» a cup of with 
two small handles^ one on either side, and holding the measure 
of a Catlic sextiary i.e* a quart. It contaiiied the sponge 
that was put to our Lord's lips and it is stated to be the same 
chalice that our Lord used with His disciples after the 
Resurrection. The cup was contained in a perforated case 
through which Arculf both touched and kissed itA There, 
too, are the soldier^s spear-^he lance—-and the saered 
napkin placed on our Lord^s Head in the Sepulchre: this 
^ sudaritim \ of about eight feet long, is a new feature^ and a 
story is told of its history for which the testimony of the whole 
people of Jerusalem is allegedA Associated with it is a 
story of another linen doth seen by Arculf. This was the 
workt as it is said (ut fartur), of the Blessed Virgin herself, 
and had inworked in it the image of our Lord and small 
representations of the twelve Apostles, It seems from the 
description to have been red on one side and green on the other, 
and it will be noticed that, while Arculf vouches for the fact 
that it is to be seen therCp he does not commit himself to the 
story of its origin.* 

We come now to a feature of which the interpretation 
is certainly wrong—the column m the midst of the city which 
is said to prove that Jerusalem is situated in the middle of 
the earth A What will strike the reader, we think, with 
regard to it is the evidence that is adduced in supjiort of this 
view. That evidence is the physical fact that at the summer 
solstice it easts no shadow: it is not merely the occurrence 
in Psalm bcxiii (kxiv), 12, of the words: *God our king 
before the ages has wrought salvation in the midst of the 
earthA It is true that Arculf. or Adamnan, quotes that text; 
but it is the confirmation of a fact which is deemed to be 
proved by the results of observatlonp however interpreted. 

■ AdamiL, op. dt., i, 7 M. G«yer, pp. 234 ^ 3 )- 

» Ibid., i, 9 fed, Geyer, pp. 235^)- 

• Ibid.p ip 10 [ed, GeycTp p. 239}- ^ ^ 

* * Quu< meditcrranea et umbiiiciis terrae dicitnr/ Adaimi,p 

op. dt., i. II (ed. Geyer. pp. 259-40). 
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As in the account of the peregrination of Antoninus 
his companions the tomb of the Virgin is mentioned, and 
mentioned as being empty—the body has been taken away 
Arciilf adds that the manner* the time, and the 
agents of its removal or in what place it awaits the Resuirec' 
tion, no one, as it is said {ut firtur), can know for certain.^ 
In the Itinerary of Antoninus again mention is made of the 
three * resting-places * (accubita) of our Lord at Cethsemane *: 
Areulf is shown the stone upon which our Lord knelt there to 
pray ; it was impressed with the marks of Hb knees as in very 
soft wax,^ just as later in the round Church of the Ascension 
Areulf secs the marks of our Lord^s feet, marks which refuse 
to let themselves be covered with marble, and although the 
faithful carry the earth away, i.e, as relics, the imprint still 
remains.* Amilf does not give this as tradition but as fact, 
and in relation to the Church of the Ascension itself he tells 
Adamnan that it is open to the $ky because on Ascension 
Day at the hour of the Lord's Ascension there comes a wind 
there strong enough to carry away any covering; he has 
himself experienced its force.® 

It wil! be obvious to anyone who knows the stories at iirst hand 
that we have been dealing only with quite a limited selection, 
and even that has had to be confined in the main to Jerusalem. 
Anyone who is tempted to pursue the subject furth^, as it 
deserves, will find most interesting food for reflexion in the 
successive stages of the story of Bethlehem as it appears 
in the several narratives, and also of the places specially 
connected with the lives of the patriarchs. Areulf saw the 
tombs of the four Patriardis, Abraham, Isaac« Jacob, and 
Adam, buried with their feet towards the south, and the 
inferior memorials, “ uiliores et minores * of three women *— 
a curiously Eastern touch, for the women are Sarah, Rebecca 
and Leah. Poor Mother Eve receives no mention, and 
Rachaci, of course, is buried elsewhere with the ^ titulus * 
which her husband placed over her stiU to be seen."^ Areulf s 


* Adama.^ i, ll fed. Geyer, p. 340). 

■ 17 («1. Geyer, p, jjo). 

■ Adama., op, dt,, i. tz (cd. Geytr, pp. 2 ^ 1 ), 

• Ibid., I, Z3 (ed. Ge3m, pp, 246-7). 
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account of the ^oak* of Maznre^ undef which Abraham 
received his angelic visitoT^^ h really notable^ He is talking 
about something which Adamuan, who in this as in several 
other instances shows himself an intelligent student of 
St» Jerome^ regards as of considerable importance and about 
which he asks the Bishop numerous questions. Kelt her of 
them pledges himself to the statement that it is as old as the 
world, a statement which is quoted j but Adamnan ascertains 
by his questions what Arculf actually saw, the size of what 
remains of it, and the fact—in itself probable enough—that 
chips of it were carried awa^’ as relics.^ It is true that, as 
has been pointed out, the Jewish and Christian traditions 
differed as to the situation of the tree,^ and there is the same 
kind of difference of opinion as there is as to the site of 
Augustine's Oak; but so far a$ ArculTs narrative b concerned 
oar opinion ofitiS value is enhanced rather than diminJsbed 
by the character of the account that he gives here^ as in 
other scenes which he describes. 

The reader will perhaps have noticed that in his account 
of what he saw at Jerusalem Areuif Is not represented as 
stating that he saw the True Cross. The reason of this is 
equally plain. Rightly or wrongly Arculf, if we accept 
his account aa genuine* firmly believed that in his own 
time it was preserved at Constantinople and that he had 
himself seen it there : at least that seems to be a iegitUnabe 
inference from Adamnan^s narrative. It is said to be 
preserved in a magnificent round church there. In the church 
is an exceedingly large and very bcautifid aumbry {armmiwn) 
which encloses a wooden box (cflfwa) which has a wooden 
cover. This shrine b exposed once a year for three days 
continuously, beginning on Maundy Thursday, on a golden 
altar two cubits long and one broad, and is then venerated 
on each day by a different class of persons, beginning with 
the Emperor. It is noted that there are not two but three 
short pieces of wood in the Cross, and that when the box is 
opmed there is omitted a wonderful fragrance, as though all the 
flowers had been collected in it. The cause of this odour 

1 Adamn.p op. dt, ii, ir [ed. Geyer* pp, 261-3). 

» Ths Pilgritnagt of Aratlfus^ tranalated and annetated by K* 
HaepbersoD, ' Pokstme PUgiims" Text Society' {Loadoo, 
pp. 33-4. 
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is a liquid that distils from the pieces of wood^ one drop of 
which recovers the sick no matter what the disease from 
which they are suffering.^ And here we must take leAve 
of Ajculf, however uawtllmgiy, with the parting note that 
in the account of St. George, wliich follows, has been seen 
the first story of the English patron saint which can be 
regarded as having obtained cireulation in England^ 

The eighth century yields much less than its predecessora 
to the student of narratives of pilgrim adventure* It was 
inevitable that this should be so, for with the advance of 
Moslem conquest the incentives no less than the facOitiea 
for Eastern travel were diminished. And though the modem 
historian looking back may feel justified in saying that * from 
the government of the Isaurian etnperors a new principle 
of life had sprung which was to enrich the world for ever \ 
the would-be pilgrim of the eighth century was mote likely 
to have heard that the possibility of adequate protection 
was negligible^ and that the Ommayaid Caliphate, which 
reached its period of crowning success under iValid (705-15) 
and had established its control over Spain in one direction 
and penetrated to Northern India and almost to China in 
another, had gained a firm hold on Syrhk and established a 
domination of which a great mosque at Damascus and the 
famous Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem were significant 
evidence. It is to the credit of the man who is perhaps 
the firstt certainly the most famous, of early pilgrims of 
Englisii race that mih the enthusiasm of youth which alone 
could make the idea cither conceivable in itself or possible 
of achievement he should have undertaken about 722 so 
formidable and hazardous a journey. 

Willibald, later Bishop of Eichstadt but the nephew of 
St. Boniface^ possibly of Kentish birtht certainly of English 
education, is the promoter of an adventure w^hich may justly 
be called heroic, and his Hodceporicon is the record of hia 
journey.^ Like Arculf, he did not write it himself, but 

* Adaom., op. cat-, iii, 3 [ed. Geyer, pp, iSS-S}. 

* Printed by D'Achery and Mi^biUDii in A StutcJk^rum Owdinis 

S. B^n^dicH, ^ec. III, pars, ii 167a). pp. 367-S3; (Venice, 1734), 
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dictated it, only not in this case to a learned abbot of Iona 
but to one of the most Ingenuous and delightful of nuns. 
She is, she assures us, an unworthy child of the Saxon race, 
a poor specimen of humanity (fuo^i htymuncula) in chametcr 
and attainments, a woman and tainted with the fragile 
helplessness of her sex [fragili sarua coTTupti' 

Ifilis), and she is writing for the great Bishop's spiritual 
children, reverend priests, elegant deacons of distinguished 
ability, abbots and monks, plucking like a wdtfvd uniiistructed 
child a few Aowets, etc. After telling the story of the 
saintly bishop’s early life she relates the pilgrimage in w hich 
he persuaded his unwilling father and his brother to join. 
They set out from Hamclmouth, near the modern Southamp¬ 
ton, and make their way to Rouen and thence through 
Liguria to Lucca, where the father dies.^ The nun’s know¬ 
ledge of geography is a little vague or her mind confused, 
for she makes the' pilgrims cross the Alps apparently after 
leaving Lucca. However, they reach Rome, escaping military 
sdolence, and after returning thanks at the Bojiiliea of St. 
Peter proceed by sea from Naples to Reggio and so to Sicily 
where, she assures us, an eruption of Rtna is wont to be 
stayed by placing tbc veil of St. Agatha upon it.* From 
Syracuse they cross the Adriatic to the south of the Moica 
and thence proceed by way of Chios and Samos to Ephesus. 
The places visited in Asia arc not easy to identify, but they 
include Pktara, and after much privatiou the pilgrims sail 
to Cyprus. After further joumeyings they reach by sea 
the territory of the Saracens and find themselves at Emesa 
where the party of eight is cast into prison. Through the 
influence of a Spaniard they are at lost set free and travel 
100 miles to Damascus where they stay a week. Thence 
they proceed on foot to Koxarcth and Cana, where is one 
of the six w'atcr-pots used at the Marriage-feast and where 
they partake of the wine which it contains.* The narrative 
as it brings them to Jerusalem b full of Scriptural references 
but singularly free from embellishments. At Galgala the 
pilgrims see the stones taken up by the Israelites when 
crossing the Jordan five miles away, and the spring of the 

^ Vita S. WiUibakli, c. 9 [S], 

* Ibid., » [10]. 

’ Ibid., 16 [13]. 
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prophet Elisha. At JTenisaletn it is really noteworthy 
that the narrative records that Calvary was once outside 
the walls and so continued till the time of Helena, who 
included it within the city,' A difficulty is thus solved 
which does not seem to have occurred to the other pilgrims 
we have been studying. The Sepulchre is described as 
cut out of the rock and having a ' lectus * inside on which 
Our Lord’s Body lay. Nothing is said of its ornamentation 
save that over the Sepulchre is constructed a marvellous 
house. Willibald visits also the Church called Holy Sion, 
and mention is made of a cross before the gate of the city 
where the Jews had tried to deprive the Eleven Apostles 
of the Body of the Blessed Virgin after her death; she had 
died in Holy Sion, and angels came and took her from the 
hands of the Apostles and carried her to Paradise. Her 
memorial (not. it is stated, her resting-plaex) is in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat. There is a striking description of the Church 
of the Ascension on the Mount of Olives, and another of a 
gloriosa domus '—the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. 
At Afframia they see the tombs of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
—Adam has disappeared from the list—and of their wives. 

We cannot stay to trace the further wanderings; but four 
visits in all are recorded as paid to Jerusalem. On the last 
the future Bishop bought himself some balsam and filled 
a calabash with it.* Into the calabash he inserted a hollow 
stem which he had filled with petroleum: he cut it level 
with the opening and then closed it. In consequence when 
they cme to Tyre and the citizens searched their baggage 
to see if they had anything hidden (nlijaid nhreonditum) in 
it. they found the calabash which Willibald had and smelt 
the petroleum ; but the balsam they did not find. Had they 
found anything, says the nun, they would speedily have 
punished them with martyrdom. But they did not find 
anything, end so let them go. We must confess that we 
do not know what would have be«i regarded as the appro¬ 
priate comment upon this remarkable example of sanctified 
ingenuity; for the good nun of Heidenheim makes no 
observation at all but merely goes on to record that it took 
the pilgrims from St. Andrew’s Day to the week before 


* Vita., i8. 
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the following Easter, i.e, over three months at the least, 
to sail from the cxiast of Palestine to Constantmopie, There 
they saw the tombs of St. Andrew, St. Timothy and St. Loke, 
and also that of St. John Chrysostom. After a stay pf two 
years they went to Nic^at where the church was a round 
church like that of the Ascension on the Mount of Olives 
and where the great Council of 31S bishops had been held 
some four centuries before. In the church there were the 
pictures of the bishops who had been present at the Council, 
After returning to Constantinople the party made their way 
back to Italy two years later, i,e. apparently m 72B, passing 
on the voyage the Island of Vulcan (Lipari)—the Hell of 
Theoderic—which furnishes the most vigorous piece of 
description in the whole narrative.^ In Italy Willibald goes to 
Monte Cassino ; it was seven years since he had left Rome and 
ten since he had first left his native land. After ten years more, 
spent in the observance of the Rule of St. Benedict, he was 
sent fay Pope Gregory III to join St. Boniface in instructing 
the nation of the Franks,® and at last* at the age of 41, was 
consecrated to the episcopate at Salaburg,® to begin a new 
stage in a most eventful careen 

It has been said oft he Treatise upon the Holy Places com piled 
by the Venerable Bede that he traverses practically the whole 
range of the narrative of Arculf, but in about one-third of 
the space. As one looks back over the present study, one 
can but admire once more by comparison the marv'cSlous 
skill of the Father of English History. And yet, in spite of 
all the omissions, and even it may be the misinterpretatioos 
as well a$ the defects, it is impossible not to hope tliat at 
least something of the glamour and fascination of these early 
nairatives of Christian travel may survive even the clumsiness 
of our modem handling. If it tempts some at any rate to 
read for themselves in the pages of the Itinera HterosGli^mUana 
or of the Palestine Pilgrims^ Text Society the fuller story 
and in the work of Professor Beadey on * The Dawn of 
Modem Geography ’ a critical discussion from a somewhat 
different point of view, the labour vnU at any rate not have 
been expended hi vain. 


* Vita, 54 
» Ibid., ^9 ^7). 
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Tile Viki^^o Age 

By Professor Alien Mawer^ M.A* 

O F the great movements which have contributed to the 
making of modern Europe^ the Viking movement^ 
though certainly among the greatest, is probably the least 
familiar to the majority of historieat students, professional 
and amateur alike. The Vikings can be shown to be pioneers 
in geographical discovery ^ chief among the founders of 
modem commerce, the possessors of a literature of unsur- 
paswsed value, men endowed with the highest technical and 
artistic skill, but all this is a discovery of the last fifty to a 
hundred years. How is it that the age of the Vikings has 
thus been neglected and its importance so long unrecognized ? 

The chief cause lies probably in the general misconception 
of the character and meaning of the movement. Our know¬ 
ledge of the Vikings was, until the last half century or so, 
drawn almost entirely from the works of medieval Latin 
chronielerSt writing for the most part in monasteries and other 
kindred schools of learning which had only too often felt 
the devastating hand of the Viking raiders. They naturally 
regarded them as little better than pirates, and they were 
never tired of eicpatiating upon their cruelty* their violenccp 
and their general love of anarchy. It is only during the last 
fifty years that we have been able to revise our ideas of the 
early Scandinavian peoples and to form a juster conception 
of the part which they played in European civilization. 
The change has come about chiefly in two ways. First, 
and chronologically the earlier, the literature of the Scan¬ 
dinavian peoples is no longer a sealed book to us. Northern 
literature has been a subject of interest to us ever since 
the days of the poet Gray with his Descent of Odin and The 
FaUd Sisters, but the general popularizing of the literature 
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of the Korth belongs to the latter half of the nineteenth 
century when, to mention but a few names, we have the great 
work of William Morris in translation and adaptation of 
the old legends and sagas, of Sir George Dasent in renderings 
of such great stories as that of Burnt Njal, and lastly of 
such scholars as Vigfusson and York Powell who devoted 
themselves chiefly to the inteqiretation of the ancient language 
and its literature. Through the work of such writers as these 
we have come to recognize that Scandina^da, and more 
particularly Norway and Iceland, possesses a heroic literature 
which can on its own merits stand side by side with the 
great literatures of Greece and Home and fear nothing 
from the comparison. 

Secondly, and it is on this point that one would wish 
to lay special stress here, archieology has within the 
last half century become an exact science, and the work 
of arclneologists, generally themselves of Scandinavian 
birth, upon the rich finds which have been brought 
to light during the last century or so in the Scanditta^dan 
kingdoms bas given us a vast body of concrete fact with the 
aid of which we can icconstruet the civilization of the Viking 
period far niore satisfactorily than we could from tlic sagas 
alone. 

The period of Scandinavian history, and indeed of the 
history of Northern Europe generally, to which the term 
“ Viking ” lias been applied extends roughly from the middle 
of the eighth century to the end of the first quarter of the 
eleventh century. The commencement of the period was 
marked by a series of piratical raids upon the coasts of 
England, Western Scotland, and Ireland, and upon FrankUb 
territory. Its climax was reached when in the course of the 
ninth century Scandinavian kingdoms were established in 
Ireland, Man, and the Hebrides, and in the Xorthenx, Midland, 
and Eastern districts of England, and its close was marked 
by the oonsoUdatton of the Scandinavian kingdoms in the 
tenth century under Olaf Tryggvason in Norway, Olaf 
Skotkonung in Sweden, and, greatest of all, Xing Knut in 
Denmark, who for a brief time held the whole of Scandinavia 
and the British Isles in one vast confederacy. 

What were the causes which gave rise to this great Viking 
movement ? There is an old belief among the Scandinavian 
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peoples that at some early period in their history their country 
was overpopulated and that, as it could not suppnrt so large 
a number of people, the active youth of the nation were 
obliged to find fresh homes and possessions in foreign lands. 
The father himself often drove out hia younger sons in 
order to provide for his eldest son. This over population 
is attributed to polygamy. It is doubtful if polygamy 
necessarily leads to overpopulation, and it was certainly 
not the universal practice in ancient Scandinavia, but it does 
seem probable that at one time that country was much more 
thickly populated than at present, and polygamy among 
the ruling classes would mean the presence of a large number 
of younger sons for whom it was necessary to make provision. 

Other causes are not far to seek. The dwellers on the 
coast of the North Sea and the Baltic felt all that love of 
freedom and of enterprise which is the birthright of sea-girt 
naUons, and when great kings or chieftains like Harold 
Fair hair in Norway endeavoured to consolidate the petty 
kingships under one sovereign their love of independence 
was outraged. Their nearest way of escape lay over the 
sea, and they straightway sought new homes in distant 
lands where they might lead a free and independent life. 

More important than this is the relation in which the rise 
of the Viking power stood to the decline of the great trading 
empire which immediately preceded it. viz. the Frisian. 
Unfortunately we know only too little of this great power 
whose domination of the trade of Western Europe lasted 
from the eod of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century 
to the days when it fell before the power first of Charles 
Martel and then later of Charlemagne. According to 
Procopius, Frisians took part in the Saxon invasion of Britain, 
In Bede we hear of Frisian merchants in London, and there 
IS mention in the Z>t/i of St. IdiudgtF of the 'expulsion of 
Frisian merchants from York in the second half of the eighth 
century, Frisians and Scandinavians were already in conflict 
in the sixth century, for it was in a raid on Frisia that Hygelac, 
the sovereign and patron of Beowulf, fell somewhere about 
A.D, 51S. When Alfred was at war with the Danes we 
find F^ian sailors in his service, and it b clear that 
Frisiws and Vikings alike were now far ahead of the 
English in the art of shipbuilding. The extent of their travels 
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westwards b iHustratcd by the name Fresicum mare given 
by Nennius to the Irish Sea. On the Continent there were 
important Frisian trading settlements at Mainz and Worms, 
and from North Frisia they made their way to the Eider, 
the old boundary of the Scandinavian North. From here 
they opened up trade with the Baltic and the North Sea. 
Their great trading centre was Dorestad, already mentioned 
in the seventh century, lying on an arm of the Rhine to the 
south of the Zuyder Zee. f^om here one trade route went 
south along the Lek, one of the outlets of the Rhine, towards 
England, while the Zuyder Zee itselfgave an outlet to the North. 
When St. Anskar in a.n. 826 went on hb hrst Christianizing 
mission to Sweden he went to Slesvik by Dorestad and thence 
made hb way to Biika, later Bjorko, the oldest of the great 
trading towns of Sweden, on the shores of Lake Malar, a 
town which has now disappeared. The very name of thb 
town b of intense interest, as it bears witness to the ancient 
importance of Frisian trade. The first element in thb 
name b not, as one might think, hf ork, * birch-tree,' 
but the word iirk, still used in DanUh to denote a dbtriet 
with Its own special rights, privileges, and laws. This word 
in its turn is not of Scandinavian origin but a loan-word from 
Frbian, in which 6ir^ b used in the same sense, and the old 
trading city of Birka must have been founded, not by Swedes, 
but by Frisians who, from the specbl trading privileges 
accorded to them, gave the place thb name. Thb particular 
place-name has been (racked down by Professor Wadstcin 
over the whole of North-Western Europe, and he ba-i shown 
that further examples of it may be found at the head of the 
gulf of Bothnia, in Firkkio on the Tomea, in the South of 
Finland, at Bjorko near Viborg, in the North of Norway in the 
old dbtriet of Haalogaland, the home of Obthere, at Bjark6y. 
In all these cases the early forms show that we have to do, 
not with birch-trees, but with thb old word btrk, and 
Professor Whdstein beeves that we may well have further 
examples in Bjorkden at the entrance to Trondhjem Fjord, 
BjerkerSen near Bergen, Bjerko near Tunsberg, on Chrbtiania 
Fjord, Bjorkd off Gdteborg, near the ancient market of 
Kongaclf, and Bjorko off the coast of Sweden opposite to 
the bland of Gothland. It b noteworthy that all these 
places lie on the great trading routes of North-Western Europe, 
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and they demonstrate clcar(y, when taken in conjunction 
with other evidence, that the FFisian$ had already opened 
up great trade-routea before the Vikings rese to power, 
and one can well understand that when the Frisian power 
was crushed under the heel of the Frankish empire the 
Vikings saw their chance. The overthrow of the Frisians 
and the Saxons brought the Danes and the Franks face to 
face along the Eider boundary, and henceforward there was 
no peace between them either on sea or land. 

The great success of the Viking movement certainly 
depended to a large extent on their own military and naval 
prowess, their personal character, their instinct for organiza¬ 
tion, but it also rested largely on the weakness, division, 
and degeneracy of their contemporaries in Christian Europe 
at the time. The Carolingian Empire was in the throes of 
dissolutiou and the coasts of Western Europe began to swarm 
with heathen Northmen eager for devastation and plunder. 
They first visited England and Ireland about the year TSO, 
and by 800 they were in full conflict with the Franks, 
where the divided counsels of the successors of Charlemagne 
gave them a ready opening. It was the Danes and 
Nomegians, as we might expect from their geographical 
position, who chiefly visited our shores, the Danes ultimately 
making their chief settlements in North-Eastern and Midland 
England, the Norsemen in Ireland, the Western Islands, 
the Isle of Man, and North-Western England generally. The 
Swedes found their outlet chiefly on the shores of the Baltic, 
though we must remember that much of what we now call 
Sweden then belong^ to Denmark or Norway—including the 
provinces of fiobuslan, Halland, Skaane and Blekinge. 

The stoy of these Scandinavian settlements in the British 
Isles and in Normandy is, or should be, familiar to us. but 
we must not forget that Scandinavian influences prevailed 
in other districts beside those of Western Europe. Already 
Finland and Lapland had largely been settled, and the 
Norse sagas tell of active trade with the shores of the White 
Sea and the ancient Bjaimaland, on the edge of the Ural 
Mountains, and behind the stories of the voyages of explora¬ 
tion of Ohthere and WulfsUn narrated to Alfred the Great 
there probably ties a long story of trade, first round the North 
Cape into the White Sea and second through the Baltic to 
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the coast of Esthonia. Then too we must remember that 
the Swedes ruled the whole of the Baltic provinces of Russia 
and indeed founded the Russian Empire itself in the ninth 
century. * Russ’ was a name given by the Finns to the 
Swedes, and in course of time this name of the alien rulers 
of the Slavs came to be applied to the whole people in much 
the same way as the name of the ‘ Frankish ’ or ‘ French ’ 
rulers of the Romance-speaking peoples of France came to 
be applied to the people themselves. The names of many 
Russian towns, such as Novgorod, arc pure Scandinavian. 
Archsological finds of pure Northern origin are numerous. 

Yet further south did the Viking influence extend. 
Adventurers made their way overland as far south as 
Constantinople or Miklagard, * great enclosure' as they 
called it, and there won honour and wealth in the service 
of the Byzantine emperors. Many Variags, as they were 
called, being discontended with their service under the Grand 
Duke Vladimir of Russia, journeyed to Constantinople, 
there to enter the service of the Emperor. These Variags, 
and others who had preceded them, became the emperors* 
well-known Varangian guard, and did them yeoman serv'ice. 
To be a Varangian was deemed a praiseworthy distinction, 
and men of the highest birth often enrolled themselves in 
the guard. Harold Sigurdsson, half-brother of St. Olaf, 
was for a long time captain of the Varangian guard, earned 
wealth and honour, and returned home to become king of 
Norway under the well-known name of Harold Hardrada, 
the Norse king who was defeated at the battle of Stamford 
Bridge. From Constantinople the Varangians were sent 
to all parts of the Byzantine Empire. Harold Hardrada 
liimself visited the Greek Archipelago, Sicily, and North 
Africa. An interesting memorial of these journeys is still 
extant in the famous marble lion which the Venetians brought 
from Athens to Venice in IftSy, and which now stands at the 
entrance to the Arsenal of that city. Formerly it stood on 
the shores of the Pineus, which from it bore the name of the 
* Porto Leone.* The lion itself is of Greek workmanship, 
but it has a Scandinavian runic inscription on it, unfortunately 
too much worn away for us to be able to decipher it with 
certainty. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, by way of introduction 
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as to the extent and importiinee of Viking activities. Let 
us now consider that side of their equipment which was 
the immediate cause of their contact with the peoples of 
Western Europe, whether in trade or warfare, viz. their ships. 
The art of shipbuilding was carried to a high level of excellence 
and the number of vessels was great. During the course of 
the Viking attacks on England and France we hear more 
than once of fleets of 250 or even 350 vessels, and when 
Knut the Great conquered Norway he had a fleet of some 
1,200 vessels, which in modern reckoning is the equivalent 
of 1,440, as the Norwegians, like other Scandinavian peoples, 
used the long hundred in their reckoning, that is ten twelves 
in^ead of ten tens, a form of reckoning of which traces are 
still to be found in the parts of England most strongly 
affected by Scandinavian influence. 

In vessels of the pre-Viking age in the North we find no 
sails. Now they have regularly a single mast and sail. 
The sail b usually of course woollen material, often with blue, 
red and green stripes. The magnificent sails were a source 
of much pride to their possessors. Thus we are told of 
Sigurd ‘ Jenisalcm-farer ’ that on his way back from Jerusalem 
to Constantinople he lay for half a month off the coast of 
Greece and, though he had a favourable wind from the south 
to carry him through the Hellespont, he preferred to wait 
for a side wind so that his saib might be set lengthwise along 
the ship, for all his saib wcrij trimnicti witti purple fore 
and aft and could be admired by spectators on both sides 
of the straits. When the king entered Constantinople he 
sailed quite close to the shore so that from there one could 
sec the whole expanse of the sails forming as it were one 
unbroken wall. 

The size of a ship was reckoned according to the number 
of rowing benches, two rowers being seated on every bench. 
Thus a ‘fifteen’ or ‘twenty-scater’ means a vessel having 
fifteen or twenty benches or pairs of oars. 

Olaf Tryggvason’s vessel, the Long Serpent, had thirty*four 
benches of oars, while Knut the Great had one of sixty-nine 
pairs of oars. The rudder was placed on the starboard side 
of the ship, hence called the eieer or starboard side, while the 
^nwale was adorned with a row of shields painted alternately 
m different colours. The stem often ended in a dragon's 
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head, done over with gold, whilst the stem was frequently 
shaped like a dragon^s tail, so that the vessel itseU was often 
called a dragon On goiiig into action the ships were 
lashed together so that the fight resembled an engagement 
in the held. When at anchor, especially in harbour^ tents 
and pavilions were erected on deck for the accommodation 
of the leaderSp 

The difference between a war and a trading-ship is well 
illustrated by Snorri's story of the escape of the Norwegian 
Harck of Thjotta through Copenhagen Sound after the battle 
of Helgew in South Sweden. His king;, St. OLaf, had returned 
to Norway overlandp but Harek deemed himself too old for 
such a journey and determined to go back by sea^ What 
happened may be told in the words of Morris in his translation 
of the passage ** Harek did as he had said ; he abode a 
fair wind, and then sailed west about Skaney until he came 
east of the Knolls, and with a wind behind, blowing a 
breeze. Then he let strike sail and mast, and take down 
the vane, and vrrap all the ship above the water in grey 
hangings, and let men row on a few benches fore and aft, 
but let most of the men sit low in the ship. Now King 
Knut's watch saw the ship, and spoke among themselves 
a$ to what ship it could be, and guessed that there would 
be flitted salt or herring, whereas they saw few men, and 
little rowing, and moreover the ship $cemed grey and 
untarred I like a ship bleached by the sun, and withal 
they saw that the ship was much low in the water. 
But when Harek came forth into the Sound, he let raise the 
mast and hoist aail, and let set up gilded vanes, and the sail 
was white as snowdrift and done with red and blue bends.” 
Naval camouflage is not an invention of the late war. 

Fortunately we are not confined to written sources for 
our knowledge of the Viking ships. In Norway more than 
one Viking ship has been found, the most famous being those 
of Gokstad and Oseberg^ both from burial mounds on the 
shores of Christbrnia or, as we must learn to say, Oslo Fjord. 
They owe their preservation to the fact that they were used 
as burial chambers for the persons to whom they belonged. 
The oldest of these vessels is the Gokstad find. It is dinker- 
built with seats for sixteen pairs of rowers and is 7S ft. long 
and 16 ft. broad amidships. In form and workmanship 
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it is not surpassed by modem Tessels of a Siiiollar kind aiid> 
to judge from the remains found in it, it must date from 
about a.d* 900* 

The Oseberg ship is of a rather difrerent type. The 
gunwale is lower and the whole vessel broader,. The general 
impression it gives us is more of that type of vessel which 
Harck tried to turn his warship into, but the rich earving both 
of stem and stern, and also of the gunwale near the stem, 
suggest that it was probably not used for mere trade purposes* 
It was in the end xised as the grave-chamber of a woman, 
and it is probable that it belonged to some wealthy king's 
daughteri or perhaps to a queen. 

This account of the ships of the Vikings may serve to 
remind us that the relations between the Northmen and the 
rest of the world were by no means entirely of a warlike 
eharacter. There was much peaceful intercourse, but its 
importance has as a rule been greatly underestimated by 
historians of the period. 

One must in the first instance of the settlement 

of Iceland* The story is a simple one. It commenced about 
A.D. 870 when many Norse nobles sought there, for them¬ 
selves and "their followers, a freer life than they could obtain 
under the growing poiver of Harold Fairhair. It was greatly 
strengthened by settlers both from Norway and from Ireland 
and the Western islands when that power was firmly 
established by the Battle of Hafrsfjord^ and by the year 
930 the settlement was virtually complete* Iceland was more 
purely Scandinavian than imy other settlement made during 
the Viking Age. Here we have, not the case of one civilization 
grafted on another and earlier one, as in England, Ireland, 
or the Frankish Empire, but the transference of the best and 
finest elements in a nation to new and virgin soil where, 
for good or ill, they were free to develop their civilisation 
on almost entirely independent lines* Settlers from the 
Western islands and from Ireland may have brought Celtic 
elemental and Christianity was not without its infiuence 
when it was introduced from Norway at the dose of the tenth 
century^ but on the whole we can see in leetand just what 
Viking civiUzation was capable of when left to itsdf* 

At first the settlers lived in almost complete isolation, 
political and religious, from one another, hut they soon 
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found that some foira of organiiiation was necessary, and 
groups of settlers began by choosing from among theUr number 
a or chieftain, half-priest, half leader, who was the speaker 
at their moot and their tepresentati™ in negotiation with 
neighbouring groups. Then, continued disputes and the 
lack of a common law led to the establishment of a central 
moot or td^irtg, with a speaker to speak one single law for 
alL But the t^orsemen were much better at making consti^ 
tutions and enacting laws than they were at observing them 
when instituted, and the condition of Iceland has been vividly 
if roughly summarized as one of ‘ aU law and no government 
The local lAings or the national althing might enact perfect 
laws, but there was no compelling force to make them obeyed. 

The failure of the Icelandic Commonwealth is amply compen¬ 
sated for by the rich intellectual development of Icelandic 
literature, which owed many of its characteristic features 
to the fact that it was written in a land almost completely 
detached from the main currents of Western medieval 
thought and the general trend of European history, but in 
itself that faiittre is full of deepest import for a right under¬ 
standing of the part played by Viking civUntation in Europe, 
Powerful and highly developed as that ei\’ilizattoa was in 
many ways, it only reached its highest and best expression 
when brought into fruitful contact with other and older 
civilizations. There it found the corrective for certain 
tendencies of too strongly individualistic character leading 
to political and intellectual anarchy, while at the same time 
by its own energy and vigour it qulekenvd the life of the 
older civilizations where they were tending to become 
effete and outworn. 

But Iceland was not their only peaceful settlement. From 
Iceland, Erik the Ked when outlawed made his way to 
Greenland, and soon, in spite of the strenuous climate and 
the unceasing hardships, extensive Norse settlements were 
established, and by the end of the tenth century extensive 
trade in walrus tusks, whaleblubber, hides, and ftsh of vartous 
kinds had been set up. 

There is a characteristic touch of Norse shrewdness end 
irony in the story that Erik the Red called the land Cfttn-lttrid 
for he said it would give people a desire to go there if it had 
a good name 1 
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The Notsemen had first been drawn to Greenland, so the 
story went, because a certain Gunnbjom, sailing west from 
Iceland, had caught sight of land. Now they were to venture 
yet further afield. Early navigatian in the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere was almost entirely a question of hugging the 
coast. In the absence of any compass to steer byt it was 
but rarely that men ventured to sail straight across the open 
sea. It was one of the great triumphs of Norse sailors that 
they did not shrink from venturing boldly across the unknown, 
and there is no more striking example of it than the voyage 
which Leif, the son of Erik, made from Greenland in the 
spring of the year 1000, when he caught the first glimpse of 
a land which he ^ilcd Vinland^ or H^fne-bnd, and gained the 
nickname of ‘ Leif the Lucky*. He had been driven far out 
of his course, and came upon a land with great forests, self- 
sown wheat, and vinestocks. A second expedition in which 
LciTs father and his hrother Thorsteui took part was 
less lucky, for they were driven hack by contrary winds so 
far east that they caught sight of Iceland and so far to the 
south that they saw the seabirds off the coast of Ireland, 
In the spring of 1003 a fresh expedition under Thorfinn 
Karlsefne, with three ships and 140 men, set sail from 
Greenland. Two days’ sad brought them to a land which 
they called Uelieiand, a land of great flat rocks and Arctic 
foxes, which has been identified with Labrador, A further 
day and a halfs saU brought them to a well-wooded land 
which they called MuTk-land, that is ‘ forest-land which 
may well have l^n Newfoundland. Lured by the hope of 
flnding LeiTs Vinfcnd, with its wine-grapes, they eontinued 
to sail south, passed a ship-shaped headland, but were still 
faced by a cold and inhospitable coast. Soon, however, the 
coast was broken by a succession of creeks, a landing was 
made up one of these, two Scottish runners who were of the 
party were sent to explore, and brought back news and 
examples of the long-sought grapes and wheat. The winter 
was ^nt a little further south in a pleasant grass-grawn land, 
and in the spring, travelling yet further south, they reached 
a good and pleasant land which resembled Leifs own Vinland. 
boon, however, the Norse settlers got on to bad terms with the 
natives, and so difficult did the situation become that in the 
summer of 1006 they sailed back home. Exactly how far 
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south iho Notsemm mailed will ncrer be satlsfaetarily settled, 
the indications in the saga are tcxi vague^ They must howeveti 
have gone a good way south to find a climate which would 
grow grapes^ where there was no frost in winter, and the cattle 
could remain out all night. Some of these details must be 
definitely historical^ for as early as the second half of the 
eleventh century Adam of Bremen tells of an island called 
Vinland, so named because it produced self-grown vinestocks 
and the best wine. ’Whatever may have been the exact 
position of Vinland, it is clear that the Norsemen discovered 
America five hundred years before Colimibus. 

Voyages of Polar discovery were also started by them when, 
about the year 1050, Harold Hardrada sailed as far north 
in the lee sea as he was able in the attempt to discover 
how far that sea stretched. Adam of Bremen, to whom 
we owe our knowledge of this expedition, tells us that Harold 
was driven back by storms, but from further details which 
he gives us Dr. Bugge has shown that there is good reason 
to believe that he also explored the White Sea in the hope of 
strengt hening the trade in stdns with the north of Russia. 

Sweden was not behindhand in the expansion of trade and 
in the catablishment of new settlements. At that time a 
great part of her coast-line was in Danish or Norwegian hands, 
but she had extensive relations with the countries to the 
south and east, which were easi^ of access, and we find at 
the same time frequent traces of friendly intercourse between 
Sweden and Western Europe, and^ more especially, between 
Sweden and England. Many memorial stonea stiU standing 
in Sweden bear witness to the journeys of Swedes to England* 
their business or their death there. The Scandinavian 
countries are very rich in Anglo-Saxon coins, and though at 
first we might Ik inclined to attribute thmr frequency to 
that unhappy system whereby Ethelred the Unready and 
other English kings paid Danegeld to buy of! the Viking raids, 
an examination of the places where these coins have been 
chiefly found shows that such b not the case. Most of the 
Viking raiders undoubtedly came from Denmark, Norway and 
Western Sweden, whereas the coins have been found chiefly 
in the eastern districts of Sweden, round Lake Malar and in 
the neighbourhood of the great waterways connecting Sweden 
and the Baltic, but above all on the islwds of Gothland and 
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Oland. Some of these coins must have come by way of 
trade from Norway and Denmark, the Vikings when they 
returned home spending as recklessly as they had plundered, 
but the majority must be due to direct mtercourse with 
England. It is wortliy of notice in this connexion that the 
Swedish National Museum at Stockholm is richer in Anglo- 
Saxon coins than is out own British Museum. 

Eastwards their first settlement was on the shores of Lake 
Ladoga, at the place which they called Aldeigjuhorgp 
established about 800. By the year S89 some of them had 
made their way overland to Constantinople, for there is a 
curious story from that year telling how an embassy from 
the Byzantine emperor visited the court of Louis the Pious; 
and how certain people among them^ calling themselves 
ifew, Le- Bussian* asked to be allowed to return direct homo 
instead of facing the perils of the journey back from 
Constantinople overland to their own home. Louis made 
inquiries as to their origin and found that they were really 
Swedes. The story of the intervention of Swedish nobles 
in the affairs of Russia, w^hereby they became its virtual 
rulers, is first recorded in the pages of the Russian monk 
Nestor, and its full significance has been explained by Vilhelm 
Thomsen in his masterly book on the founding of the Russian 
kingdom. By the year 882 they w'cre as far south as Kieff, and 
soon they had their fleets on the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Marmora and were threatening Constantinople. From the 
political point of view it is easy to exaggerate the importance 
of this Sw edish element in Kussiap for the evidence is clear 
that these Svredish princes soon beeame completely 
Slavicized^ lost all sense of their ultimate racial aJIinitiesp, 
and became Slavonic princes pure and simple. But^ however 
that may be, the story is remarkable for its giving yet further 
and striking proof of the expansive energy and initiative 
of the Scandinavian peoples^ and, if it had few poUticat 
results, it was all important in the development of trade and 
commercCi 

Of that commerce there are various witnesses. Among the 
most interesting are the frequent find$ of Oriental and 
especially of Arabian coins. These coins first made their 
way to Scandinavia about the beginning of the ninth century 
and are far more common in Sweden than in the rest of 
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Scandinavia, some 30,000 having been found in S'weden 
alone. Some of these coins may have been brought home 
'by Viking raiders, who we know to have visited the Moorish 
kingdom of Spain in the ninth and tenth centuries, but there 
can he ho doubt that the vast majority reached Scandinavia 
overland through Russia, where extensive finds of Arabian 
coins mark the route along which trade at tliat time travelled 
from Asia to the North. The greater number of these coins 
were minted at Samarcand, east of the Caspian Sea, others 
at Baghdad on the Euphrates, Further evidence of the 
importance of this trade is to be found in the fact that at 
the end of the Viking period the Persian weight-system was 
introduced into the North and that the earliest Swedish 
coinage is based on it, Olaf Skotkonung^s coins, coined at 
Sigtuna, weigh half a Persian drachma. 

Trading was a matter of great difficulty and many risks in 
those days. The line of division between merchant and 
Viking W'as a slender one, and more than once we read how, 
when merchants went on a trading expedition, they arranged 
a truce until their business was concluded and then agreed 
to treat each other as enemies. The trading was generally 
carried on in large market-centres, and these centres were 
generally to be found in places where numbers of people 
were accustomed to meet together for some religious or 
political purpose. Thus Uppsala, an ancient centre of 
worship in Sweden, had a large market, while one of the 
most famous of all Scandinavian markets was that held in 
fiohuslan on the Gotaelv, at a spot where the boundaries of 
the three northern kingdoms met, and where periodical 
meetings were held for the settlement of business affecting 
the three countries. Other permBnent centres were 
Skiringssalr on the S,W. coast of Norway, the lost Birka on 
T.<>k p Malar, to which reference has already been maile, 
Visby on the Island of Gothland, later one of the Unnse 
to^s, and Haddeby-Slesvik on the Eider, Dcnmark*s chief 
channel of trade. The international character of much of 
this trade is well-illustrated by an incident which once occurred 
at the Gbtaelv market. On a certain occasion, a rich merchant 
named Gille (the name is Celtic), siimamed the Russian 
because of his numerous journeys to that country, set up his 
booth in the market and received a visit from the Icelander 
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Hdskuldr^ who was amdous to buy a female slave, flille 
drew back a curtain dividing off the inner part of the tent 
and showed HoskuZdr twelve female slaves. Hoskuldr 
bought one and she proved to be an Irish king’s daughter, who 
had been made captive by Viking raiders. This story serves 
also to illustrate what was one of the chief artides of trade 
at the time, viz. slaves, generally prisoners of war. Other 
ex[»rts included furs, horses, wool, and fbh, while the chief 
articles of import would naturally be luxuries of clothing or 
OTnarr>ent. 

the Sc&ziduLAVieji, kjDgs csoimige of their 

own in the lands which they conquered, in. Scandinavia 
itself there was no coinage until the end of the Viking period, 
and foreign coins were used if prices were paid in coin at all. 
As a matter of fact, large payments were usually made in 
silver, whether in the forms of coins, ornaments, or ingots, 
and the required amount was weighed rather than counted 
out. The uncoined silver was often in the form of spirals, 
and we have preserved from the period several spirals which 
h&a mtness to the fact that trade was as full of tricks then 
as it is now. These spirals are made of copper with a rhin 
coating only of sdvet. They must have been used in large 
payments where the spiral would not have to be cut and the 
fraud would not be detected. The weights used were 
generally of non, with a thin coating of bronze. They were 
nmde^thus so as to prevent trickery, for any attempt to 
diminish the weight by scraping its surface 'tfould at once 
reveal the iron beneath and the cheat would be exposed. 
Trading journeys were for the most part made by sea. Inland 
the lakes and rivers were used as far as was possible. There 
were no to^s at that time, and such travelling as was done 
overland with goods had to be done with pack-horses. Carts 
were almost unknown. 

There can be little doubt of the importance of Viking 
traders and settlers generally in developing the trade of the 
lands in wWch they mode settlements. In England one 
cannot but feel that they must have done much in developing 
the trade of the Eastern coast towns. Unfortunately w 
t»ve practically no contemporary evidence on this point, 
but there must be long history behind the close relationship 
between such English ports as Grimsby, Hull and King's 
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Lynn, and Scandinavia, which we find prevailing in post- 
conquest days, and which Dr. Alexander Bugge has done so 
much to ill umina te- In Ireland we are very much luckier. 
Both from the Irish onnak and from the Icelandic sagas 
we can glean a good deal about the influence of the Vikings 
on Irish trade. It was the Vikings who developed the great 
seaport towns, Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, Cork, and 
Limerick. The system whereby foreign merchants had to 
barter their goods at the various country fairs was largely 
done away with in favour of fixed markets at the important 
centres. The wealth of the trading centres is illustrated in 
more than one passage in the Irish chronicles and the Norse 
sagas. The spoils carried off by the Irish after a victory near 
Dublin in the year 1000 included "gold, silver, bronze, and 
precious stones, carbuncle gems, buffalo horns, and beautiful 
gablets, much also of various vestures of all colours**, and 
similarly, a few years before, the Irish eanied off from the 
Vikings in Limerielc "their jewels and thetr best proprty, 
their saddles, beautiful and foreign, their gold and silver; 
their beautifully woven cloth of all colours and all kinds, 
their satins and their silken cloths, pleasing and variegated, 
both scarlet and green, and all sorts of doth in like manner **, 
In Erby gg jasaga we bear of a merchant ship that came from 
Dublin to Sneefellsness in Iceland in the year 1000. One of 
the passengers, a woman named Thorgunna, had a large 
chest containing beautifully embroidered bed-clothes, English 
sheets, a silken quilt, and other costly wares, the like of which 
were rare in Iceland. 

These stories of the rich and varied possessions of the 
Vikings in Irdand may serve to introduce us to the last 
phase of our study of the Viking age, viz. the rich rnatcrial 
civilization of the period and the high artistic worth of many 
of its products. The actual life and the houses of these 
Northmen may have been simple and even primitive, but 
even in their houses there was much rich carving of wood 
with incidents from the mythological and heroic sagas and 
the houses of great men were often hung with tapestry, and 
even the household vessels at times were things of great 
artistic beauty. It is, however, when we come to their dress 
and ornaments that we sec this wealth in all its beauty and 
fullness. There can be little doubt that our Viking forefathers 
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had attained a high standard of personal luxury and 
adornment. If wc visit the museums of Copenhagen, 
Stoektiolm and Oslo-Christiania, we cannot but be impressed 
by the wealth of ornaments displayed before us, magniricent 
brooches of silver and bronze, massive silver neck rings and 
girdles, arm-rings and finger-rings, large beads of silver 
glass, rock-crystal, cornelian, amber and other materials. 
The objects are not only evidence of the material wealth of tlie 
Vikings, but also of their high artistic skill. At one time it 
was usually thought tliat all antiquities showing artistic skill 
must have been brought from abroad os plunder, but patient 
research has showi, clearly that the majority of the articles 
showing the best technical skill must have been avought 
in Scandinavia itself, and there is a surprising scantiness 
of such objects which can be shown definitely to be of forci^ 
manufacture. 

The most characteristic of all these omannents was 
undoubtedly the brooch. It is usually of bronze, oval in 
shape, with silver bosses. When found now the bronze is 
usually green with verdigris, but it must originally have had 
the brilliance of gold, and with their silver bosses and silver 
wire round tlie edges the brooches must have been of splendid 
appearance. The decorative art used in these various 
articles is interesting. It is in that style once known as 
* dragon * style, but now commonly termed ‘ animal 
ornamentation There are no figures of dragons — fantastic 
creatures wit h wings or such- like — ncit her have we thef uU forms 
of any animal actuaUy existing, but the ornamentation is 
built up from animal elements by an entirely unrestrained 
imagination. Thus we clearly have heads, limbs, and tails 
of animals interwoven with one another in fantastic designs, 
but it would be idle to try to find what particular animal 
the artist has in mind. Tills highly characteristic form of 
ornamentation is in fact based on that of a preceding period 
in the culture of the North Teutonic peoples, but at the same 
time it owes a great deal to foreign and, more especially, 
to Irish influence. Irish culture, art, and science played an 
important part in the civilization of Europe in the early 
Middle Ages, and one side of that culture, and indeed one 
of its most striking sides, was its decorative art. Wc 
have definite e%-idence that already early in the eighth 
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century this influence was working with full force in 
Scandinavia. 

The story of Viking ornament and Viking decorative 
design may in conclusion serve to remind us yet again of two 
marks characteristic of the Viking age which we must alw^ays 
bear in mind if we wish to understand it aright. The first is 
that it is an age of curious contrasts of barbarism and culture^ 
direst cruelty and bloodthirstiness such as we find in the 
story of Ragnar I^thbrok^ combined with a strong legal sense 
such as that which laid the foundations of what was ultimately 
to become the twelfth century ^jury by presentment \ The 
second is that the Vikings were a race capable of developing 
all that is best in civilization other than tbeir own, ^whether 
it be Irish omamentation, Romanesque architecture, or 
Frisian trade-routes. 


CHAPTEB V 

Ahab Travellers akd Hehchants, a.d> 1000-1500 
By Sir T. W. Axnols, ClIB., Lict.D, 

ClNfCE the grcRt days of Imperial Rome, th« Western 'world 
^ had not seen so vest an empire as that of the Arabs 
in the eighth century'Of the Christian era. We are accustomed 
to think of this great Muhammadan empire as belonging to 
the Orient ; but if we Tenacmber that it stretched from the 
Atlantic Oceanj from the shores of Morocco and Portugal, 
all along the coast of North Africa and Egypt—that it 
included Pales^e and Syria, and that even ivhen we trace 
it on further east into Mesopotamia, we are stlU within 
territory that once formed part of a Roman province—it 
becomes dear that this new empire was a Mediterranean 
power. Closer examination reveals to us that this was not 
merely the case from a geographical point of view, but further 
that the Arabs were the heirs of that Helienistic culture, for 
which a way was first opened by the conquests of Alexander 
and which became so widely diffused throughout the eastern 
provinces of the later Roman Empire. These Hellenistic 
influences, moreover, were not coafined to the countries 
which once owed allegiance to Rome, but spread far eastward 
into lands that the Roman armies never succeeded in reaching, 
for the Oriental Christian Churches had cherished the 
inheritance of Greek thought—philosophy, medicine, 
mathematics, physical science—and had diffused its 
stimulating influences through the channels of those Oriental 
languages into which the works of Greek authors were 
translated, and thus it spread among the Arabic-speaking 
peoples. 

Western Europe is apt to view the Muhammadan world as 
something entirely remote from itself; such a judgment leaves 
out of consideration the fact that both the Christian West 
and the Muhammadan East are in many respects heirs of the 
same vivifying cultural influences, and that Islam in the 
ultimate analysis of its civilization reveals itself as the 
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aftenuAth of HeUcnism in the East. In our estimate of the 
culture of the Muhammadan world we are apt to forget 
that the popiJation of the Arab Empire included the races 
from which sprang St. John of Damascus and many another 
great theologian of the Christian Church, and that the 
revelation of Greek literature, to which in Europe the 
intdlectual movement of the Renaissance was largely due, 
wrought a suniiar and even more profound influence on the 
intellectual outlook of the Muslim world. The first translators 
from the Greek into Arabic were members of the Jacsobite 
and Nestorian Churches, and their translation of Ptolemy 
laid the foundation of that geographical science which 
the Muhammadans were to cany so far. The very word for 
'■ geography " in Arabic—a mere transcription of the Greek 
into Arabic letters—indicates its origin, and it is to this 
origin that Muhammadan geographical science owes much 
of its sanity, its careful observation of actual facts, its 
unceasing prosecution of the cognate studies of mathematics 
nnd astronomy. We accordingly find a serious pursuit of 
geographical science among the Ambs from the ninth century 
onward \ it was often cultivated for its own sake, and the 
geographical literature in- the Arabic langua^ is a very 
creditable outcome of the Greek sources from which it grew. 

A further stimulus to geographical research was given by the 
very immensity of the Arab empire, so long as it was stiU 
undivided. There was a period during which the traveller 
could pass from the confines of China to the pillars of Hercules, 
from the banks of the Indus to the CUician Gates, from the 
Oxus to the shores of the Atlantic, without stepping outside 
the boundaries of the territory ruled over by the Caliph in 
Damascus or Baghdad. Even after this vast empire broke 
up into separate principalities, the journey of the Muslim 
• traveller was facilitated by that brotherhood of Islam which 
gives to the Muhammadan world ib cosmopolitan character, 
and enables community of faith to wipe out all differences of 
race and origin. However many hundreds of miles the Muslim 
might journey from his native town, he coutd confidently hope 
for a welcome and generous hospitality at the hands of his 
co-religionisb, especially if he had any reputation for piety 
or religious knowledge, and be might even chance to come 
across a fellow townsman, even though his wanderings had 
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carried him into the land of the inddels, far beyond the 
boundaries of the Muslim empire; thus Ibn Battiiluh, an 
energetic traveller of the fourteenth century, to whom reference 
will be made later, tell us how on his arrival in a town in 
China, which he calls Kanjanfu, the Muhammadan merchants 
there came out to receive him with flags and a band of 
musicians with trumpets, drums and horns, bringing horses 
for him and his party, so that they rode into the city in a 
triumphal procession. During his stay there he heard of the 
arrival of a highly respected doctor of the law among the 
Muhammadans of that part. His friends asked leave to 
introduce this person to him, and he was announced as 
Mawlana Qiw^ ud-Din of Ceuta. As Ceuta was near his 
own birthplace, Tangier, Ibn Battutah was naturally struck 
by the name and scanned his face eagerly. After they had 
been talking awhile, the visitor said, " You seem to be looking 
at me as though you knew me." <* IVom what country do you 
come ? ” asked Ibn Battatah. " Prom Ceuta." " And I am 
from Tangier,” replied the traveller, and they wept together 
at the thought of this strange meeting at the other end of 
the world, so far from their distant home in the West. After 
some further oonversation Ibn Battatah realized that they 
met before in India, in the capital, Delhi, which 
Qiwam ud-Din had visited as a young man with his uncle, 
a Spanish Muhammadan. The Suttan of Delhi had tried 
to -induce the young man to settle in India, but he refused 
to stay as he had set his heart on visiting China; and there 
he soon acquired a high position and consideiablc wealth. 
Some years later, after his return home, Ibn Battutah started 
®ff eitplore Central Africa and met a brother of this same 
man in a town in the Western Sudan.*^ Ibn BattOfah quite 
naturally remarks on the enormous distance that separated ’ 
these two brothers from one another. This incident is 
characteristic of Muhammadan society during the Middle 
Ages j it reveals the enterprise that merchants and travellers 
showed in journeying such enormous distances, and the 
facilities which their co-religionists provided for those who 
braved the perils of such arduous journeys. 

‘ lb* BMifak. ed. Delrtoery and Sanguinetti (Paris, 1858). iv. 

ppx IQI—3. ^ * 
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Under such circumstances it is not surprising to find 
that there is a very considerable mass of geographical literature 
in the Arabic languages. The earhest examples of it derive 
their origin from the administrative necessities connected 
with the vast empire over which the Caliphs held sway. In 
order that there might be rapid communication between the 
capital and the outlying provinces, an elaborate system of 
posts was kept up ; at intervals of every few miles there was a 
postal station where the official messenger could get a fresh / 
relay of horses, or pass on his despatch to another member 
of the same service; and for the beneht of such messengers, 
and for the passage of troops, a network of roa^ was kept 
in good order so as to render possible rapid transit from one 
administrative centre or one strategic point to another. 
This postal system was one of the many administrative 
arrangements that the new Arab Government took over 
from the Roman Empire whose provinces on the southern 
and eastern shores of the Mediterranean it had annexed- 
The very Arabic word for this postal system bafid derived 
from the late Latin word for a post-horse, veredus^ is an 
abiding acknowledgment of this indebtedness. At present 
we are concerned with it only in its connexion with the growth 
of geographical literature in the Arabic language, for we possess ^ 
some of the handbooks in which a list of the postal stations 
was set down with the distances between each, a description 
of the principal routes and of the taxes levied in the various 
provinces they traversed. 

Besides this feature of the administrative organization 
of the Arab Empire, there was another circumstance—in 
this instance connected with the religion of the conqutrors— 
that served to stimulate interest in gco^aphy and to induce 
*inany persons to undertake lengthy journeys. This was the 
pilgrimage. Among the duties incumbent upon every Muslim, 
provided only that he had health and sufficient money for 
the expenses of the journey, was that of making the pilgrifnage 
to Mecca once at least in his lifetime. Consequently 
throughout the whole of the Muhammadan era, except on the 
few occaMons when political disturbance has prevented, 
there has been a stream of pilgrims setting their facw towai^ 
the Holy City in which tbeir religion first had its origin, 
from every part of the Muhammadan world—Egypt, Syria, 
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Mesopotofnia, and Persia, the inhabitants of which enjoyed 
a certain proximity to Arabia—'but also from more distant 
countries such as Turkistan, India, China, and the Malay 
Archipelago in the east, and Spain, Morocco and the Sudan in 
the west, the inhabitants of wliieh had, in early times, to face 
great risks and undergo much toil and trouble in order to 
attain the fulAImcnt of their pious aim. Religion thus came 
' in to stir up any latent desire there might be for tmvel, 
and that to a still greater extent than was the case in medieval 
Christendom, because the Muhammadan pilgrimage to Mecca 
was not regarded, as was the pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 
Christendom, as an exceptional experience in the life of the 
devout believer, for it was one of the five pillars of the 
practical observance of the faith of Islam, and though 
theologians recognized cireumstanees that absolved the 
faithful from the fulAZment of this pious duty, so that it was 
not an act of universal obligation, still in practice these 
indulgences have been disregarded by thousands of devout 
persons who have undertaken the journey despite all obstacles 
of age, poverty and ill-health. 

There is still a third circumstance that stimulated travelling 
in the Muhammadan world—one common to almost every 
^ community in the world—and that is coEumerce. In 
' Muhammadan society the merchant enjoys a respect and 
I consideration that is closely connected with the origin of bis 
faith ; for Muhammad, the Prophet, the founder of Islam, 
had been himself a merchant, and thus conferred upon the 
profession of the trader an elevation and a dignity which has 
gained for him an entrance into the highest society. Several 
sujTngs traditionally ascribed to the Prophet assigned an 
honourable position to the merchant in the Muslim hierarchy, 
e.g. “ Id the Day of Judgment the honest truthful Muslim 
merchant will take rank with the martyrs of the faith 
and in another tradition the Prophet says that the truthful 
merchant will sit under the shadow of the throne of God on the 
Day of J udgment.* The Prophet comm ends the merchants to 
> his successors, for '* they are the couriers of the w'orld and the 
trusty servants of God upon earth Consequently, trade has 

’ Kanz (Haydaiibdd, a.b. 1312-155, ii, No. 40B4. 

’ Ibid.. No. 4086. 

* Ibid., No. 4112. 
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nevei implied any dbparagement in MuhanimBdan eyes, for 
are not the market-places the table of God and whosoever 
comes to them partakes thereof ? The greatest of the early 
Caliphs, ‘Umar, said, There ts no place where 1 would be 
more gladly overtaken by death than in the market-place, 
buying and selling for my family.” * This smne ruler 
is reported to have set honesty in the comnacrcial life above 
*the punctual fulfilment of religious duties, as a test of the 
worth and excellence of a man. There was a case brought 
before him in which it was of importance to decide whether 
confidence could be placed in the testimony of a certain 
witness, and before *Umar would allow the man to bear 
testimony, he said " Bring me a man who knows you ”, So 
the witness brought forward a friend, who vouched for the 
excellence of bis character. But ‘Umar asked, “Are you 
his near neighbour? Do you know hk goings out and 
comings in ? ” " No,” he replied- Then 'Umar asked again. 

" Have you been hk companion on a journey so as to have 
had opportunities of recognizing hk true character ? ” Again 
the answer was “No Then ‘Umar asked, “Have you done 
, business with him, for it k when money passes from hand to 
hand that the true piety of a man is learned ? ” Again the 
answer was “No”. “Then I presume you have seen him 
standing in the mosque, repeating the Qur’an and bowing 
down in prayer.” This time the answer was “Yes”; whereupon 
'Umar ^ve the man away, saying, “You know him not,” 
Hnil turning to the witness said, “ Bring me a man who really 

I knows you, for trading kiiie true test of a man, and it k in 
the Operations of trade that hk piety and religious worth 
become known.” ‘ It k in the same spirit that one of the 
greatest thinkers of the Muhammadan world, Ghazni, who 
flourished towards the end of the eleventh centi^, draws 
a picture of the ideal merchant: he must begin his business 
with a pure intention, be content with pins that can be got 
by lawful methods, and spend these gains on hk family and 
pious purposes i justice and benevolence are to be the guiding 
* principles of hk commercial activity, and in the market he 
must promote righteousness and check iniquity- He murt 
not come into the market full of greed, and should leave it 

» Al-GJtatm, IhySat^’Ulim (Csim. a-H. 1189). ii, p. 33, 20. 

■ IbaJ., ii, p 73* 
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’Vwheti he has gained siiflficient profit for his wants. He must 
I .not neglect the market of the next world, i.e. the mosque, for 
' ithe market of this life, and tn all his actions he must observe 
the prescriptions of the religious law, remembering that he 
has to give account of his doings in the Day of Judgment,’- 
Into all the details of this picture it is impossible to enter here, 
but it is of significance as having been drawn by one of the 
greatest tlieologians that the Muslim world has produced 
and as implying the expectation that the trader would serve 

. as an exemplar of the devout life, and would be a model of 
righteousness for others to foLlow. 

So much for the ideal presentation of the Muhammadan 
merchant, As for the actual busineas with which he waa 
GoncemGd, a manual for traders,* composed possibly about 
the same period as that of Ghaxali—though the exact date 
is uncertain — -gives us a list of the various articles in which 

* the medieval trader was interested. First come precious 
stones—pearls, diamonds, turquoise, comclian, onyx, coral, 
etc. — ^then scents, such as musk, amher, camphor, sandalwood, 
and cloves. The best amber cornea from south-east Arabia, 
the next be^t from Spain or Morocco; the best aloes come from 

* India. These geographical references show how wide the 
medieval merchant threw his net. Of spiees there b naturally 
a long list: pepper and cinnamon and ginger and many others. 
Paper was an important object of commerce; the best kind 
is described as heavy, wdl polished, pleasant to the touch, 
and free from worm holes, which can be prevented by means 

* of a spedes of Tndbn mint. Many kinds of silk and wooUeu 
stuffs, furs and carpets are mentioned, and then follows a 
large group of metals i iron, copper, lead, tin, etc,, and another 
group of various articles of food. Of any one of these various 
articles it would be possible to speak in detail, but for 
our considcratioii here 1 will select only furs and skins. 

Unexpected evidenee as to the extent of t^^ fur trade between 
Muhammadan countries and the north of Europe before the 
beginning of the eleventh century, had been obtained from 
the enormous finds of Muhammadan coins in various parts 
of oorthe^ Europe, especially on the shores of the Baltic. 
These coins were obtained from hluhammadan traders in 

’ Ibid., ii. pp. 73 -j. 

* ^-ifhOrati ia ma^ini (Caho, i,H, 1318). 
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exchange for skins and furs, and some estimate may be formed 
of the development which this trade attained from the fact 
that upwards of ten millions of snehcoins have been discovered, 
and even these do not represent the total number ontse in 
circulation, because there is direct evidence that in some 
instancesthe disco verersof a hoard of precious coins have melted 
them down, and such destruction has doubtless happened 
in eases that have escaped record. As many as ten or twelve 
thousand of such coins have been found in a single locality, 
and in Sw'cden alone there is a record of such finds in as many 
as 169 different places.' How far north the Muhammadans 
went in search of furs it is dURcuIt to determine, but the 
observation made by an Arab geographer that, at one of the 
emporia in which the Muhammadan traders purchased these 
^ wares, the night was shorter than an hour shows that some 
of them at least must have journeyed a very considerable 
distance to the north of their native country,* 

Such trade was of course carried on by land, but equally 
adventurous was the sea traffic, and there”are “some manuals 
for mariners that have come down to us, dealing especially 
.'with the Red Sea, and the journey thence to the Persian 
Gulf, to India, and to China. The author of one of these 
handbooks for pilots tells us that his father and grandfather 
had both been pitots on the Red Sea, and that after he had 
himself gained experience for forty years he embodied in 
bis book what he had learnt from them, as well as the fruit 
of his own experience.* It was such bold seamen as these 
* who brought back the stories which we find in the later 
compilations upon geography, and their adventures served as 
the basis for the well known story of Siridbad ike Saihr, 
Much that they reported we know now to be true, such as the 
waterspouts that endangered the safety of their frail vessels, 
the flying fish, and other marvels, that seemed incredible 
to some of their contemporaries j but many of their stories 
were obviously exaggerations, or nxisundcrstandingsi, or sheer 
inventions of a lively fancy. The compiler had no means of / 
testing the accuracy of such reports; even what we now 


» Ct- Chapter IV. 

■ Der ttordisek^^tiiehe HandelderArab€rim Mit^elalUr 

(LeipaEig, 1B67), pp- 26^ 40, 112. 

• Iba M&jid, Inslmciions natfUques tt foutiers araibu its XV* *t 
XVI* siieks, ed. G. Ferrand (Faria, I94i)> 
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know to have been entirely false probably did not appear 
to him more marv'eUouE than some of the narmtioEis that were 
really based on accurate observation | and though he sets it 
all down, he cannot from time to lime refrain from an expression 
of mild scepticism in the phrase^ -*But God knows best/^^ 
Still, apart from the audacious mendacity and the romantic 
pictur^quettess of ^dme of these stories, we cannot but admire 
■ the splendid courage and intrepidity of these Muhammadan 
seamen who set out'bn such perilous “enterprises . 

These sea captains in the Middle Ages not only possessed 
a very considerable knowledge of the art of navigation^ but 
they had a high ideal of the responsibilities attached to theif 
profession. One ofthe earTicst of such eoliections of mariners* 
tales that has come down to us from the tenth century gives 
us some little insight into the character of these sea captains^ 
in the record of a conversation that one of them had with a 
terrified passengerj who for three nights and days had suffered 
agonies during a violent tempest. '"You must know/* he 
said, '‘that travellers and merchants have to put up with 
terrible dangers, compared with which these experiences are 
pleasant and agreeable; but we who are members of the 
company of pilots are under oath and covenant not to let a 
vessel perish so long aa there is anything Mt of it and the 
'decree of fate has not fallen upon it; we who belong to the 
{ company of ships’ pilots never go on board a vessel without 
* 1 linking our own life and fate to it j so long as it is safe* we 
live ; but tf it perishes^ we die with it ; so have patienee and 
commend yourself to the Lord of the wind and of the sea, 
Tvho disposes of mcn^s lives as He will*” * 

Let us now turn to the scientific writers on geographyp 
who pursued their investigations on rigid tines of scientific 
inquiry, m several instances undertaking extensive journeys 
and collecting materials on the spot. The number of such 
Arab geographers is so extensive that it is only posable here to 
refer to a few of them. One of the most remarkable of them, 
of whose personality we know something from the account 
that be himself has given of the labours he underwent in 
* j compiling his book, ts ol-Muqaddasl-^ Bom in Jerusalem 
y about Ihe middle of the tenth century, he spent twenty 
* a. Chapter VIII, p. i6o. 

■ Buiut] b* SbahriyiTp ai^Uind. ed. P. A. Van der Lith- 

(Leiden^ la- 
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years in travelling throughout the various Muslim domtiuous 
of his time, for, unlihc other geogti^fim or a later dateT^e^ 
tn ftde no attempt to describe the countries of the unbelievers. 
He ic peftfcs slightingly of the 'work of some of bis predecessors 
as being based upon mere hearsay; he himself took infinite 
pains to obtain in each locality accurate information as to the 
climate, the products, the state of trade, the coinage, weights 
and measures, and the general characteristics of the inhabit* 
ants. He mixed with persons of every class, and tells 
us how he had audience 'with princes and mixed familiarly 
with the great, while at other times he had to gain a scanty 
livelihood by hawking in the bazaar, or make his living by 
bookbinding. Sometimes be could afford to ride or be carried 
in a palanquin, at other time he had to tramp on foot in the 
blazing sun or in the snow. His caravan was plundered 
again and again by highway robbers, and once he n^rly lost 
his life by drowning. He was thrown into prison as a spy, 
was falsely accused of heresy, suffered shame and humiliation 
of all kinds, and had many unpleasant encounters 'with 
highwaymen and eut-purscs. He never actually had to beg 
his bread, but he must often have come near to being reduced 
to such an extremity. He supped 'with Sufis, and shared 
the scanty meal of ascetics. He led the public worship 
in the mosque, preached from the pulpit, and gave the call 
to prayer from the minaret. He watched the Byzantine 
galleys engaged in a sea fight, and attached himself to military 
expeditions to other frontiers. During these travels 
al^MuqaddisT tells us that he received as many as thirty 
different designations, such as pilgrim, ascetic, reciter of the 
Qur’an, teacher, lawyer, merchant, bookbinder, paper^raaker, 
doctor, messenger, and the likc.^ The book he produced, 
ranks as one of the most accurate descriptions of the 
territories of Islam during the Middle Ages, and in spite of the 
long account that al-Muqaddia gives of himself and of his 
efforts to secure accuracy, he modestly disclaims any 
assumption of completeness, and frankly says that be does not 
consider his book to be above criticism or free from possible 
error. But whatever defects there may be in Ws work, 
they are certainly not due to any failure on the part of the 


1 Afuan at-taqSsifu, ed. De Goeje. and td. [Leidea. 1906), pp. 43-3. 
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author to make every effort within hh power to obtain the 
fuHest and most trustworthy information. 

About two centuries later, another great geographer, 
t YaqQt# who died in the first half of the thirteenth century, 
was likewise an energetic traveller. His parents were 
Greeks, but while he was still a little boy he was carried off 
a$ a slave and sold to a merchant in Baghdad, His master 
gave him a careful education and sent him on long journey $ 
connected with his business^ In this way Y^ut acquired 
an extensive knowledge of various parts of the Muhammadan 
world, and he continued hi$ j oum eys even after the death of his 
patron. His chief work is a great Geographical Dictionary, 
largely compiled from the writin^pnofearljcr gcograT^eiil^ but 
enriched by materials he had himself collected during his 
-travels. MuqaddisT and Yiqiit may be taken as good 
^examples of the Arab geographers who approached the subject 
j of their study from a scientific point of vkw, and composed 
works aiming at a certain degree of con'ipletenc^^ 

To a different category belong the travellers whose 
purpose w^as to l eave behind an accoun t of their own 
personal experiences. Of these wc may select for consider- 
^■^ation two only : Ibn Jubavr in the twelfth century and 
y Ibn Ba^tiltflh fourteenth. Ibn Jubavr was a 

SpaiSard^lrBo, "aft^ a “ snecesaful career as a student* 
was appointed secretary to the then Prince of Granada, 
One day his master gave him a cup of wine, biddiug 
him drink it. never drink wine*'^ replied Ibn Jub&yr. 
“By Allahf you are going to drink it now and seven 
times over/* and the unfortunate secretary dared protest 
no longer, but after he had drunk the seven cups the Prince 
gave them to him again* this time full of gold. When Ibn 
Jubayr returned to his home he made a vow that he would 
spend the money upon making the pilgrimage to Mecca in 
order to atone for his involuntary brMeh brfE& reSpbm law. 
Of this journey, which lasted for two years* from llSS to 11 So* 
he wrote a full account, of gr^t interest from many points of ^ 
view ; all the observances of the pilgrimage to Mecca at that 
period are minutely desmbedj the measurements of the 
^ sacred buildings are given in detail* and they serve as valuable 
material for comparison with present conditions. 

Saladin was at that time engaged in his struggle with the 
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Crusaders^ and Iba Jubayr frequently mentions his great 
contemporary with enthusiastic admiration» When he 
describes the pilgrims in prayer around the Ka'bah, he makes 
reference to the profound emotion that stirred the vast 
congregation when prayers were offered for thi^s great 
champion of the faith i ** At the name of SaLadin alJ tongues 
quivered as they cried ^ Amen *, for when God loveth one of 
His servants, He inspires the love of him in the hearts of 
men/" Such an enthasiasm did he feel for his hero tliat when 
the news arrived of Saladin's conquest of Jerusalem in 1187 , 
it stirred Fbn Jubayr to undertake this long journey to the 
East once more, though at the time, when there was so much 
hostility between Christians and Muslims, a journey from 
one end of the Mediterranean to another was not without 
peril of its own* One of the most interesting parts of Ibn 
Jubayr*s travels is the account he gives of the condition 
of the Muhammadan population under Christian rule in 
Sicily* William II was reigning at Palermo when he reached 
that bland, and Sicily had been for about ft century under the 
rule of the Norman kings. Though the Muslims seemed 
to have lived in some apprehension, and to have practised 
the religious ohservanees of their faith to some extent in 
secret, the king appears to have treated them with much 
consideration and to have employed many Muhammadans 
about his person, and given them positions of responsibiltty 
as minbters and chamberlains- liis chief cook, too* was a 
Muhammadan* and he had also a Muhammadan bodyguard* 
There were so many Muhammadan maidservants in the 
palace that Ibn Jubayr was assured by one of the ofBeiats 
that they had succeeded in eonvej^ting to Islam the Christian 
women there. William II himself could both read and write 
Arabic, and the superscription on royal documents was 
written in the same language/ 

The other traveller, Ibn Bafttltah, to whom attention may 
be drawn, was a man of quite a dilferent type. Ibn Jubayr 
had been a true scholar* exactp even meticulous, ft close 
* obscr\^er, with a sound judgment of men and manners i 
his elegant and attfftctive style^ together with the justness 
of his descriptions, caused late writers to incorporate whole 

* Traoth cf Ibn ed- W^, Wright and M. J. De Goeje (Ijo&dDn, ^ 

■907). pp* 335. 
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p&ssages of his narrative into their own works often without 
acknowledgment. On the other hand^ Iba Battilt^h did 
not himself write the work that passes under his namCi 
^ for it was taken down from dictation and embellished by 
one of the secretaries of his master, the Sultan of Fe*, He 
is certainly at times guilty of inaccuracies, and his account 
of China, in particular, is so confused that some of bis critics 
have doubt^ whether he ever went there at all; others, 
on the contrary, in spite of these faults, have strongly upheld 
his general veracity. His narrative is lively and often 
entertaining, and reveals him as a man of restless energy 
and curiosity, clearsightedness, and a determination to enjoy 
life ; at the same time he was a devout observer of the 
practices of his religion, with a particular devotion for the 
saints. His travels extended over a period of twenty*eight 
years ; starting from his home in Tangier, he made his wsly 
across the north of Africa to Egypt, then spent several years 
in visiting various Muhammadan countries — Palestine, 

' Syria, Arabia, Persia; after living for three years in Mccea 
he went to Aden and travelled down the cast coast of Africa 
to Quiloa ! liaving got so far south, he made his way north 
till he reached the Crimea, and went as far up the Volga 
as he could m the hope of seeing what he called " the land of 
darkness .>After a visit to Constantinople, w'here he received 
as kindly a welcome from tlie Christian Emperor as he 
was accustomed to receive from Muhammadan princes, he 
I returned to the Crimea, and turning east made his way 
/ through Khwarizm, Bukhara, Turkistan, and Afghanistan 
into India, where he remained for about eight years in the 
[scn ice of the Sultan of Delhi, In a.d. 1342 heattoched; him¬ 
self to an embassy that was being sent to the Emperor of 
China ; but the vessel carrying the envoy and the presents 
was ivreckcd off the coast of Malabar,and Ibn Batfutah. after 
some unpleasant adventures, went to the Maidive Islands, 
wliefe he held the post of a judge for a year and a half, 

^ Thence, after a visit to Ceylon, he went by way of Bengal 
and the Malay Archipelago to China. From China he 
returned to his native countrj- in 1349 , after an absence of 
twenty-four years. Still he was not satisfied, but soon 
started off again on a visit to Spain, and later into Central 
Africa, where he visited Timbuktu and sailed up the Niger. 
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returning thraugb the Sahara to Fes. According to one 
computationt bis wanderings had extended over a length of 
75.000 miles. 

This chapter may conclude with two extracts from Ibn 
Battutab’s traveb as typical of the risks this adventurous 
traveller had to run. The first Is his account of the 
departure from Calicut._of the embassy intended for China^ 
The Zamorin of Cabcut had fitted out for the use of this 
emba^y one of a fleet of thirteen Chinese }unks that were 
then in the harbour. Ibn Battut^h said to the captain^ 
a day before the vessel was to sail^ “ I want a cabin to myself, 
because of the slave girls that are travelling with The 

captain replied, “ The Chinese merchants have taken return 
tickets and have occupied all the cabins, but my son-in-law 
has one which I can let you have; it has no batliroom* 
but you may be able to exchange it for another during 
the voyage/^ Accordingly Ibn Battutnh had his luggage 
taken on board and made his slaves embark. This was on 
a Thursday ; he himself remained on land so as to take part 
in the Friday prayer. Early on the Friday morning one 
of his servants came to tell him that the cabin they had got 
was very uncomfortable and small. So he spoke to the 
captain about it, who said, “ 1 can^t help it, but if you care 
to go on board one of the smaller vesseb you will find plenty 
of cabins to choose from.*^ So the change was made, and 
aU his goods and slaves were tFansferred to the other ship 
before the Friday prayer began. But in the afternoon 
the sea became very rough ; aii the other vemds had started 
except three—the junfc carrying the presents for the Emperor 
of China, another whose owners intended to spend the winter 
on the Malabar coast, and Ibn Battufah’s little vessel. 

“ I had to sleep on shore that night with nothing but a rug 
to tie on, as I could not get on board the vessel, nor could 
those in it come to me/* By Saturday morning the three 
vessels had been carried far out to sea; one of them was 
dashed to pieces on the rocks and only a few of the passengers 
escaped with their lives. One of the merchants who was 
saved had with him a slave girl who clung on to a board at 
the stem of the junk. The merchant offered a reward of 
ten pieces of gold to anyone who would rescue her, and one / 
of the sailors—a man from Hormua—succeeded in bringing 
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her safe to land \ but he refused the proffered reward, saying, 
** I did it oidy for the sake of God/" The same night the vessd 
with the presents was thrown up on shore and al] the 
passengers drowned, and Ibn Batt^^tah had the melancholy 
task of burying the members of the embassy with whom he 
had left Delhi and reciting over them the prayers for the dead. 
Ibn BattOtah^s vessel got safely away to sea and he heard 
no news of itjp until some months later he fell in with two 
of his missing slaves, who told him that all his belongings 
were scattered* wnihont chance of recovery. For some time 
he debated in his mind whether or not he should return to 
Delhi and inform the Sult 4 m of the fate of the embassy, 
but he wisely decided against running the risk of putting 
liimself again in the power of this irascible monarch. But 
he was much perplexed, and spent the greater part of his 
time in the mosque reading the Qur'in ; at first he read it all 
through once a day^ but later read the whole of the sacred 
volume through twice each day* and so he continued for three 
months. Finally he made his way to the Maidive Islands 
where he was invested wdth the office of judge, already 
referred to.* 

The other extract i$ interesting as showing the kind of 
misapprch&nsion that might give rise to some of the marvellous 
stories the Muhammadan tTavellers related on their return 
home. Ibn Battutah teUs how he was caught in the monsoon 
somewhere in the China or Java Sea; for forty-two days his 
vessel was driven by the storm, till the sailors lost their 
reckoning and had no idea of where they were; the rain fell 
in torrents and for ten whole days they could not see the sun. 
Very early one morning the clouds lifted* and twenty miles 
off they sighted a mountain rising out of the sea, and the 
wind carried them rapidly towards it. The sailors were 
terrified, saying, ** We are nowhere near dry land and we 
know of no mountain in this sea i if the wind dashes us against 
it, we are all lost men."* Then aU those on board humbled 
themselves before God and renewed their vows of repentance^ 
offered fervent supplications to Allah* and sought the 
intercession of the Prophet. The merchants vowed to 
bestow alms in abundance, and Ibn Baftfitah wrote their 
vows down for them in a note-book. The wind dropped 
* Op. cit, iv, pp. 94-6. 105. 
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a little, and when the sun they $aw the mountain high 
up in the air^ with cleair sky between it and the sea. All the 
pi^engeTs were amazed ; but Tbn noticed that 

sailors were weeping and bidding one another fareweil i 
and when he asked them what was the matter, they replied, 
^*lVhat we thought was a mountain, is a roc; if it catch 
sight of us it win eertainiy d^troy us.” It was then less 
than ten mites off from them. But by the grace of God, a 
favourable wind arose and carried them in the opposite 
direction; so they saw no more of the roc, and bad no 
opportunity of finding out its real shape<^ 

^ ibid., iv. pp* 305-^* 
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CHAPTER VI 


T&aS£ and Communication in Eastern Europe 
A.D, S00-t200 

By Baron A. Meyehdokft 

TN an earlier chapter the most prominent features of 
^ travel in the Dark Ages, the Christian pilgrimages, 
were considered down to about the end of the eighth century 
and we then ttuned to consider two speciat aspects of the 
succeeding period, the travels of the Vikings and the Arabs, 
Our last chapter carried us right down to Che end of the 
Middle Ages, and we must now return to examine another 
aspect of travel at the be^nning of the ninth century. The 
main motive of the travellers whose narratives have come 
-^down to us from the period a.d. 800-1300 is stilt , as before, 
that of pilgrimage. 

Two quptations from the oldest monument of Etissian 
travels ^—^the pilgrimage of the Abbot Daniel of Kiev to the 
Holy I,and about 1100-7 will suffice to illustrate this 
and also both the moral and national assets of European 
development still prevailing, or at least surviving, in our 
times, ‘ Many virtuous people,' so we read in the introduction 
of the narrative, ' practising good works and charity to the 
poor, reach the holy places without leaving their homes . , 
Others , , . after having visited them , , . boast as if 
they bad done something meritorious and thus lose the 
fruit of tbeir labour , , ,* A stilt more fmrent feeling 
of national consciousness, at a time when no politi cal unity 
existed among the Russian people; strikes our ear when 
we read the following words addressed by the Abbot Daniel 
to Prince Baldwin ' My prince , . , for the love of God 
and out of regard for the Russian Princes . . . allow me 
to place my lamps on the Holy Sepulchre in the name of the 
whole land of Russia.' . , . And what a joy when the 

• Palestiiio PUgnns’ Ts*t Society, Londoo, 1897. vOl. iv, C. R, 
Beazley, Modem Ceogrttpky, and B, Histor. Soc. Tcajuactioas, 

voL xiv. 
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lamps of the Russians kindled and the miracle of the fire from 
Heaven had thus been acccmpUshed, whereas the tamps 
placed by the Latins did not shine. The satisfaction which 
this neglect of the Latin worshippers on the part of the 
Divine Power caused to our abbot indicates clearly enough 
another momentous clement, that of religious rivalryt which 
tends to prove more resistent against the action of tinrie than 
anything else in the East of Europe to-day. 

Besides the travels of the pilgrims^ the Vikings, and the 
Arabs in our period, there were two other types of travellers 
who added considerably to the knowledge of the world among 
the Western peoples, namely the Jews* among whom Benjamin 
of Tudela ^ may be considered the most prominent, and the 
German merchants and warriors ir the Baltic** a category 
of travellers which is not mentioned in Professor C. R. 
Beasley's Danm of Modern Geography^ otherwise so rich in 
information and so stimulating for further research. 

Alongside them we may place the narratives of diplomatic 
missjons such as the two miss ions of Luitprand to Byzantium 
in A.D* &5T and a.n. 968, the early commercial enterprises of 
the Frisian, Italian and German towns. Our att^tion 
here will be mainly directed to an examination of the bases 
of our knowledge of the east of Europe. 

The beginning of our period, as Marquordt puts it in his 
East Evrop^an and East Asiatic Rambles referring to the 
ninth and tenth centtuies, coincides with the formation 
of the ethnological body of Europe. The modem independence 
of the minor nationalities, hke the Finns, Esthonians, 
Letts and Lithuanians, and the aggrandisement of territory 
allotted to some others were not only due to their demands 
for national emancipation from alien rule but also to a doctrine 
of restoration of the ethnological border supposed to comprise 
a homogeneous racial organization. Hence the specific 
form of East European land reform, dispossessing or despoiling 
the racial or legal successors of the conquering minorities^ 

* The latest Eogllsh version from ^ tmrteenth ccnttiry MS, by M* N, 
AdJer, London, 1907. 

* The famovs edition of the Owigints Livoniae sseras tt citfilis seu 

dedicated by 1 >. Gmber (1740} to 
George II witb lel erenee to his ancestor : Henrici Leonis, SJavomm 
demitohs. 

*■ OiteufopaiiseJu md Sirsi/suge. 
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The hitter were soznetimes the repTe^entatires and often 
the unpteasant agents of the two universal principles of the 
European cominunity, the Empire and the Papacy, of whkh 
the latter haa remained an important component of European 
civiliaatioii . The begi nning of modem Europe has been traced 
back to the partition of Verdun, a,d. Si3, to the progress 
of the Christian missions, to the competing influence of the 
Muhammadan culture, to the zenith of S oand i nAv juTt actiinty — - 
exploring, raiding, conquering, colonizing—^to the decisive 
breach between the Eastern and Western parts of the Church, 
to the new national formations in the East, including the 
political growth of various principalities and towns in the 
Russian plain. Such were the features of the ninth centu^, 
followed by some symptoms of fresh life in nationality, 
language, literature, Christian philosophy, Christian political 
ambition, and the commercial expansion of the Italian 
cities. Towards the end of our period the Christian world 
of Europe was chequered with disaster. The destruction 
of the Levantine outposts of Latin Christendom, the paralysis 
of the Byzantine power, the Mongol rule in Asia and all over 
the Ru^ian plain were already imminent (1240), It is difficult 
to find a clue among the vague and confused movements 
of these obscure centuries, and the historian often tries to 
operate with a very few general and preconceived assumptions 
derived from his own experience and immediate observation. 
Thus Heyd, the historian of the trade of the time, makes the 
rather surprising assumption that the Jews during the 
internecine wars among the Christians, were circulating 
freely amid the wairiog peoples witt^ut arousing suspicion 
and were consequently making large profits.^ This estimate 
of the advantages of the almost extra-territorial position 
of the Jew, Heyd derives apparently from his observation 
of modern, even of very recent and apparently temporary 
and sporadic conditions of toleration. Again in another 
imtance Professor Golubinsky, who ranks first among the 
historians of the Russian Church, examines the narrative 
of the Russian Chrouicle, known as the Chronicle of Mestor, 
showing the Kiev Prince Vladimir making his choice from 
among the various teachings of the Christian Churches and 
giving the preference to the Greek or Byzantine Rite, adopting 
^ W- Heyd» du Commies du j, 
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the same method of competitive cxarainationi 2BS) 

m the Prince of the Khozars some time earlier is reported 
to have followed in selecting the Hebrew doctrin e# It is not the 
composite origin of the Chromcle with its moltlfarious layers 
of various authorship and age^ nor the two centuries which 
separate the supposed author of the Chronicle from the event 
described} nor the fact that the earli^t existing MS^ belongs 
to the year 1377, that determines the more critical attitude 
adopted by Professor Golubinsky towards the relevant tale, 
as compand with many of his predecessors} among whom be 
mentions Professor Soloviev, It is the assumption of the 
universal and permanent value of a psychological observation 
which he thus raises to the level of a psychological law. 
Professor Golubinsky understands that the human mind 
does not admit of a vacuum, that therefore Prince Vladimir 
must have given up his heathen faith before the new concepts 
could have penetrated into his mind^ Hence, the picture 
of a detach^ selective process being excluded, the whole 
story must be discarded as psychologically improbable. We 
see here how the real and deep learning of a first class 
historian is dependent upon the assumption of an untrained 
psychologist, and it is the tatter which in the given case 
conducts and supervises the historical research^ though it is 
outside our pr^ent scope to examine the validity of the 
psychological law referred to by Golubinsky*^ 

in dealing with a period so obscure as the one here treated 
and one concerniDg which our information is so scattered^ 
it is essential for us to avoid as far as possible the use of 
preconceived assumptions and the reading hack of modern 
conditions into medieval times. We certainly distinguish 
between economic, political, and military activities in our 
modem definitions of human conduct, hut as we actually 
meet them in the practice of the Middle Ages, those branch^ 
may occasionally blend, or combine, or replace one another 
in a remarkable manner^ so as to give rise to varieties 
intermediate between those which are commonly regarded m 
typical} when we say * travel ^ * trade % ^ war ^ It might sound 
paradoxical, but we are almost led to assume that in the 

* In his work On C^mmiiaHon {Moscow^ rgos) Golabiasky bases bis 
negativo atdtade on another paychological faet, tamely that at the age 
of 30 men of escssive sananality * do not come to repentance \ 
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Middle Ages between a.d, 800 and 1200 peace and war were 
undifferentiated, 

The coinmon basis of travel and intercourse is the road 
or route; the mere existence of a route as a fhirly constant 
or pemianeDt link between distant parts of the inhabited 
globe is an important indication of a complex social, economic 
^d political system, the expression of varied supra-tribal 
interests and of an extensive interdependence between 
groups scattered over large sections of the known world. 
The Roman Empire was one of such systems, and the roads 
were one of its expressions. 

The first question which arises is that of the Roman trade 
routes. Which of them survived down to our period, which 
were the new routes cottcs ponding to the regrouping of the 
populations, connecting the new and old centres of civilization 
and maintaining the exchange of goods ? Thb exchange 
had atrendy become an essential of social life in the countries 
surrounding the Mediterranean and large tracts of the 
Hinterland with its developed provincial life T After the fall 
of the Empire we still hear of trade in skins, hides, wool, 
leather, feathers, whalebone, honey, wax, timber, ships, 
various kinds of textiles as linen, musUn, silk, brocades, dye 
stuffs like purple, scents, ornaments, glassware, pearls, precious 
stones, metal goods, arms, coins, and last, but not least, 
foodstuffs, fish, oil, spices, cereals (which require special 
attention as to their mode of distribution), beverages (wine, 
beer, spirits), earthenware. 

This list of commodities covers a great part of the goods 
mentioned incidentaUy in narratives of medieval travel. 
It would be interesting to draw up a list comprising the sources 
whence the goods were drawn, their destination, and the route 
which they are reported to have foUowed. This would help 
us to understand the commercial geography of our period, 
and would indicate the changes caused by political events 
bringing about the breakdown of one trade route and the 
formation of new ones, just as it was in our days with 
regard to the tomtries engaged tn the great war, when the 
one mam requisite of the trade route, the security of traffic, 
could not be maintained, or when the communication ceased 
to be possible owing to internal disorder. Thus cotton* 
growing Turkestan reverted after 1817 to wheat cultivation. 
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Spruner wid m their Atlas af Medieval Geography 

(I8SO) hRve tried to project on their maps amoug other 
information relating to ethnology^ poUticoJ boundaries, 
indications relating to the routes found in medieval 
sources and compiled by the nespeetive experts. On one 
of their maps (pL 6S) under the heading "The States and 
Travels of the Northmen’ (Stoaten und Fahrtcn der 
Normannen) we sec a yellow tme running from Gothland to 
the estuary of the Neva and Lake Ladoga^ thence southward 
across the Russian plain as far as Cherson^ and from 
Cherson across the Black Sea direct to Constantinople. 
Westward from Gothland a hne shows the overland and sea 
communication to the Mediterranean centres and thence to 
Constantinoplej thus completing the circular route. This 
circular route at dtffereiit points on the Atlantic in Spain, 
at Venice and Genoa, at Constanttnoplc, on the Dnieper 
from Bolgar on the Volga through Novgorod, is connected 
with the routes coming from Baghdad, the principal city 
trading eastward with India and China. What was the 
meaning of this colossal network ? To what extent would 
it be an instrument of wwld trade and world travel under 
the conditions of universal warfare, prevailing betw^een 
800-1200 especially in the Eastern half of Europe ? It 
is striking that there existed a comparatively wide knowledge 
of the possibility of a circular travel route from Constanti¬ 
nople through Hussiap* Scandinavia, around Western Europe or 
by land to Rome and back to the point of departure, without 
it being practicable to traverse it otherwise than by means 
of a military expedition. 

The only mention of any one having attempted the route 
we find, if we are not mistaken, in the Bussian Chromete 
referring to the Apostle Andrew^s journey from Cherson to 
Rome ‘ where he told about the wonders obsen^ed on his way 
through the Russian lands and the steam baths delighted 
in by the natives \ The chronicle asserts the existence of the 
route as a means of communication and intercourse and 
gives for our epoch a number of instances ^ to the use of the 
section between Sc^dinavia and Constantinople favoxired by 
Varangian commercial and military enterprise, a section of 

Profcfflor M. L Fostovtsev lifts t^e veil from an obscure past in his 
jT&nidKs onsf Grteks in South Ruma (Oxford Press), i^z3. 
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intermittent land and ’water traflTie of necessarily limited 
tonnage^ demanding more than one season p complicated means 
of transport, boat building and package, and victualling, 
especially for the slaves who were one of the most important 
commodities transported. The trade has not yet been 
sufticiently analysed on the basis of Byzantine and Russian 
sources. The Scandinavian sources apparently speak more 
of the glory of their kinsmen on the Ausirw^geTf the Eastway, 
than of the actual practicability of the route across the 
Russian plain» which had probably been as well, if not better, 
exploited by the Greeks before the Christian era. Adam of 
Bremen had only a vague notion of the possibility of getting 
from Scandinavia to Constantinople and he did not know 
that it involved river navigation. He ealb Kiev the finest 
jewel of Greecep thus mixing the Scandinavian term for 
Riissiat Gardarika {the country of the towns), with Grikiand} 
Only one Scandinaviaii merchant can be named at 
Constantinople about the year 1000^ The Emperor 
Constantine VIl^s* description of the visit annually paid to 
the port of Constantinople by the Russo-Varangian Princes 
and their hosts deser^'cs to be quoted. The goods brought 
to Constantinople must have been chiefly res sese movenies^ 
to use the term of the Roman law,, namely slaves, and in 
addition some wax and furs such as later reached Venice. 
Everything was coUceted at home as tribute during the 
previous season^ The goods must have been in a poor 
condition owing to their tmn$port in canoes, 
probably simply trunks hollowed by fire, unless the martial 
tradesmen helped themselves to better vesseb such as 
those owned by the Greeks of Cher$an and arrived before 
Constantinople as a threatening fleet, though as a rule they 
reached only Mesembria. This commerce and the description 
of the Russian invasions a century earlier in the ornamented 
homilies of the Patriarch Photius (A.n. fl 65 ] certainly do not 
impress the reader as a manifestation of international trade^ 
The Eastern section of the great circular route turns into a 
comparatively secondary, almost local, approach to the 
luxuries of the East by rather primitive savages who provide 
chiefly slav^p probably an iilgotlen gain, to the more advanced 

* Heyd, op. cit^ pp. 73 and 77^ 

■ A.D. 911-59^ 
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Eastmiers through the Greeks ns middlemen^ The Arabs 
also Tvcre then meJiifesting their high business morality in 
this branch of commerce. The Russo-Bymntine treaties 
of 907 ,91 945 and 971 * mentioned by the Russian ebroniclep 
of which three are indirectly referred to and even those 
unacknowledged as treaties by the Byzantine sources/ 
have until late served to represent the Russian trader in 
a more cultured attitude. The description of the Russian 
Prince Svyatoslav on the Danube near Dorystolon {modem 
Silistria), a.d. 972 * gives a vivid picture of the primitive 
chieftain and fais army of 22,000 men, cacli of w horn received 
one }i4ii^vos (nearly 12 gallons) of wheat for ^dctuals 
on their return homeward. At the same time a special 
mention is nriade of maintaining the ancient ' friendly * 
trade relations with Constantinople. 

The Ev^antine-Scandinavo-Russian road shows a scries 
of phenomena w^here inv'asion alternates with trade in rapid 
succession^ The irregularities and risks were obviously 
considerable. The development of Greek influence in KieVp 
crowned in 989 by the triumph of the Greek Christian 
mission, nevertheless gave to tMs centre the briUiaut 
appearance of an important and rich townp where according 
to a German description (in tlie chronicle of Thitmarus* 
Bishop of Magdeburg* referring to the year A.jy, lOlB), forty 
churches* eight market places* and a multitude of fugitive 
staves and "Dani velocea^ were equally striking. And* in 
the north, Novgorod gains already the social characteristics 
of a commercial commonwealth, later afiEiliated to the German 
Hansa. Let us add to these few points the Arab trade along 
the Volga to the town of Bolgar * where the traders from 
Novgorod are met^ if they have not been down the river a 5 
far as Itii the capital of the Kho^ars, near the Caspian Sea, and 
we get a pu^rilng picture of contradictoTy elements standing 
for wbat may be called travel and travellera, but fluctuating 
from piracy* pillage and invasion, conquest^ military 

* Ptofeswr V. 1. Sergcyevicli, Lictunt and Rtsiarchiis {St. Pfeteia^ 
burg, 1910, p. 617). writes: Tht By^aatine Boumaa ignoTe the tour 
treaties mentumed by the Hnssiaa dhirmicle. 

♦ J, Marquardt; has itceatly tried to discover new indJcatioiis for 
the locatioG of this and other places aJoag the Volga rmite. 

Jamuchtr, pp. Dmmbei-, 19^41 ^ Arabbcher Bericht 

uber die arktiseb™ {nraliscben] Laouler am dm X Jhdt. 
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organization, tribute and tax collecting to trade and 
missionary iwork. 

The circular road with its subsidiaries—^Whjte Sea-Volga, 
Novgorod-Volga {Bolgar), Novgorod*Dnieper —does not 
appear, as has been too readily assumed by some writers, 
to be the economic breathing canal of Europe; it appears as 
an aggregate of independent sectors of unequal importance 
with occasional interniittent interoommunication leading 
to the exchange of goods from one end of the road to the 
other only through a succession of semi-fiscal and semi- 
military commercial acts. The finds of Arabic coins in 
the North of Europe, without very clear evidence of .a 
corresponding delivety of goods by these countries to the 
middlemen dealing with the Arabs, does not indicate what 
we call trade in the usual sense; nor are we certain that the 
Scandinavians, even the Swedes who according to Adam 
of Brensen {a.d. 1078) were rich in cereals and honey, 
were really exporting any goexis that after a succession of 
exchanges could bring wealth to Constantinople. 

The trading capacities of the Scandinavians at this early 
date are hard to credit, and indeed according to the Norwegian 
scholar, Dr. A, Bugge, liis countrj'men were nothing but 
seafaring agriculturists in constant need of cereals. The 
only regular export from Sweden was the fighting host, 
which until the ninth century levied blackmail from 
Novgorod. Probably this tribute was paid in Arabic 
coins and local furs, hides, tooU, and other goods of the 
kind which in the fifteenth century formed the peasants' 
dues^ in that part of Northern Hussia, as the contemporary 
surveys show. 

The political adjustment along the Eastern as well as 
along the Western half of the circular road was obviously 
lagging behind the economic needs to such a degree that the 
latter either became extinct or had to find new routes of 
communication. Of these the Western Dvina route became an 
important trunk road at the close of our period. The 
more ambitious Eastern seaway of the late sixteenth century, 
from England to the White Sea and thence to the Caspian, 


* ^rgeyevich in vo\. iii of Ms Hvstiati Aniiqvities {St. Peteiabnrc 
P Brinlnnaiui. Die AelitsUti GrieiulbAeker t/m Nobgeri^, 

in VierttijaMrsicAei/l fur Soe. u. WirtsekttfisgeseAiektt, igu. 
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which had only a sbortUved importance, will give us an 
adequate idea of the importance m trade and politics of 
the river routes, for a long time the only means by which 
the inner parts of a continent were accessible from outside^ 
Going back to the crucial question of the meaning of the 
colossal network of assumed trade routes^ mu^ refer 
to the appreciation of its value by the Belgian historian. 
Professor Pirenne. His main proposition is based upon 
the assumption that some economic interdependence of 
nations still survived at the fall of the Roman Empire^ 
Marseilles, Professor Pirenne states, maintained its position 
as a port long after the Germanic invasion. The latest written 
papyrus which has been identihed comes from a.d. 787 , 
and this date corresponds to the period of the hostile Arab 
rule on the southern shores of the Mediterranean extending 
from Syria to Spain. The golden coin sMdm aurms obtained 
from Byzantium still continues to circulate as a orirrency 
in the West between the eighth and ninth centuries but 13 
tending to disappear, Islam having blocked the western part 
of the Mediterranean in the seventh and eighth centuries, the 
European continent is bound to rdiy for its requirements 
from Constantinople and the East in general upon two lines 
of communications only. The one passes through the Lrcvant 
from Venice to Constantinople, the other from Flanders via 
Russia down the Dnieper to Constantinople, or down the 
Volga to Baghdad, At the same time Professor Pirenne 
does not surprise us when he str^as with inststence the 
fact that external trade was less impottant than under 
the Roman Empire, so that the towns of Gaul fell into 
decay, while international trade was hampered by strict 
regulations in accordance with the requirements of the self* 
supporting natural economy of the rural estate, which then 
became the main organization of production. What there 
could be of external trade was due to the achievements 
of the martial adventurers who, like St. Godric, were breaking 
the rules in a spirit of freedom and risk, until international 
commerce was later captured by the large trading eommuniti^, 
such as Venice, Pisa and Genoa.^ But this process was already 

* The kctiires d-diviBied by Professor Pirenne at University Calieg)e> 
London, have siiiee been puhliahed in book form—MfiirNi Ct^ ; 
JAiir and th* fyttinai aj Trade (Oxford Press, 1935). 
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beginning during our period^ though it was subject to many 
irregularities and accidents^ formings as we believe, the 
very essence of medieval travel in the broadest sense of 
the word. 

Before we attempt to trace its artienlatlDn, which 
indicates the movements of the growing organization of 
travel* let us contrast the above sketch with the generally 
accepted viewJ The Eastern part of the circular route is 
treated thus: ** Northmen of Denmark and Norway were the 
terror of all the coasts of Europe* and established themseWea 
in England and Ireland* in France and Sicily. From the 
eighth to the eleventh century a commercial route from India 
passed through Kharism and Novgorod to the Baltic* and 
immense quantities of Arabian coins have been found in 
Sweden* and particularly in the island of Gothland, and are 
preserved at Stockholm.” The ivording of a more recent 
passage on the Northmen sounds less conSdent, ** The 
coins .. , ^ prove how closely the enterprise of Northmen and 
of the Arabs intertwined/^ The expression * enterprise * 
seems an especially happy one for its vagueness. To 
characterize the predominant view one could quote popular 
textbooks on history with passages, such as this i * What 
do you bring us?* the merchant is asked. In an old English 
dialogue. * I bring skins, silks* costly gems and gold," he 
answers, ‘ besides garments, pigments, wine, oit and ivory* 
with brass and copper, and tin, silver and gold* and such 
like/ Wc are unable to check the exact value of the old 
English dialogue. 

Let us remember that the Northern shore of the Black Sea 
was successively occupied by moTc or less ephemeial nomads : 
Goths, Avars* Turks* Usses^ Huns, Bulgai^* Pechenegs, the 
tolerant Khozars and Kumans, this list being probably in¬ 
complete, while Bosphoros or Pantieapeum (modem Kerch)* 
Olbia (on the mouth of the Bug), Odessos (near the present 
Vama), Gherson (the Russian Sebastopol)* called by the 
Russian Chronicles Korsun, perpetuated the memory of the 
past and retained to the end of the twelfth centur}' the aspect 
of Greek settlements^ Trade had to accommodate itself to the 

* Such a view is shortly expressed in the tuticle *' Ceograirfiy in 
the Etuyetapaedia Btisannica, ed. 1S97+ and EBay be compared with the 
editioii of voL 
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respective conditions of domination or subjeetton among the 
intermediate tribes in the historical mosaic of races along the 
trade route conve]^[mg to the Black Seaoxto theCaspian^and to 
their material culture, which wa^i conditioned by slave raiding, 
hunting in general, and agriculture. The following utteranee 
taken from the Russian Chronicle' throws a sidelight on the 
situation. The young Prince Svyatoslav, the same whom 
Leo Diaconus described, declares to his mother and the 
host^ ‘I do not like to stay in Kiev; I want to live at 
Pereyaslav ^ on the Danube* because that is the centre of 
my land, as all goods go there: from Greece gold, brocade* 
wine, and various fruits or spices; from the land of the Czechs 
and Hungarians silver and horses| from Rus hides, wax, 
honey, and slaves/ These words suggest a special aspect 
of trade, perhaps its utilization as a basis for raising toll, 
Svyatoslav apparently intended to secure various advantages 
by his subsequent nefarious expedition* to which reference 
Ims already b«n made. During the retreat he was captured 
with his army and put to death by the Peebenegs 
(Patzinaciti), who controlled a part of the trade route and 
who acted either under dictation from Byzantium in return 
for advantages amounting to a tribute paid to them, or at 
their own discretion. 

There is just one more trait which is at first sight surprising 
in the Russian Cbromcle. Describing the military expedition 
of Prince Oleg (a.o. W 7 ), the semi'legcndary basis of Russian 
claims on Constantinople* the writer speaks with disgust 
of the sufferings indicted upon the Greek population, saying 
* And many other things did the Rus, as warriors usually 
(or often) do** A tribute is exacted from the Byzantines 
amounting to 12 grivna per head, and in each of the 2,000 
ships there were 40 men, for later the Chronicle speaks of 
forty oars. Furthermore the expedition returns with new 
saib, bread* wine* meat, fish* spices and anchors. This booty, 
should the text stand the test, serves as an indication of 
the goods appreciated by the mvaders* The goods mentioned 
are not ht for further exportation to the North; on the 

* Laarmtiaii AfS. a. ^ 477 * 

• Formerly called Martianopchi, the modem village PresJava on 
the right bimk of the St George aim of the Danube. 
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contrary all were for immediate consumption or use. A 
handful of precious stones, some yards of silk or brocade, 
would not alter the position substantially; the expedition 
would still not Indicate a commercial war. This throws a 
U^ht on the value of the great route to Scandinavia as a 
commercial thoroiighfare and would appear to show that its 
value has been much exaggerated. 

The northern portion of the route was controlled by the 
Norsemen, to whom Novgorod then paid a tribute in order to 
secure peace. The Arabs knew the lower Volga only and 
nothing beyond the town of Bolgar. It might be noticed here 
tliat Professor C. R, Beasley, describing the trade between 
Russia and Constantinople as barter, enumerates as Greek 
export goods r silts, stuffs, gold, wine, and fruit which were 
exchanged for Russian furs, honey, wax, com and staves. 
The com item seems exceedingly dubious, for about a 
thousand years had passed since the Black Sea bad been 
bordered by wheat-growing districts,^ and Russian agriculture 
was yet in its infency. Oleg’s booty, supposingthat the whole 
pass^ is among those parts of the Chronicle which may be 
admitted <as a true record, is the more su gg estive as this 
same Prince Oleg, when taking possession of Kiev, was 
admitted into the town as a * merchant *. This would mean 
that there were traders along the Dnieper River eager to 
secure the right to pass through the various territories, 
which were under the control of several conflicting powers ; 
but this is but slight evidence as to trade relations between 
Constantinople and Scandinavia. We can glean here and 
there an indication of the nature of the i»otection of river 
traffic in this remote past. The Russian Chronicle « mwitions 
an expedition of the Kiev Prince Mstislav to protect against 
the pillaging Potvtsy the trade route used by Greek merchants 
for the supply of salt and another commodity, the nature 
of which the unintelligible term sofozAny (the merchant 
being called ixdoshmk) does not disclose to us. It may be 
assumed that this trade was a dutiable occupation and hence 


^ tit AiUttMim. Bonn. igai. J. W. Ptatt on 

' For the year *ji. M75. i.e, a,d. 
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■was pastected by the respective territDri^ authorities 
interested in the gathering of the tolh 

With regard to the eastern part of the circular routes i.e^ 
the route acra^ Russia, during the period covering the 
eighth to the twelfth eentimes* one may say on behalf of Central 
and Western Europe that the remote parts of the East 
had no direct commerce with Europe,^ but only through 
many intermediarjes at a costly rate and with infinite 
risk from pirates and enemies, and the trade there was 
to a great extent dependent on booty. 

Let us try to understand the connexion and transitions 
from booty through tribute to trade and travel. It might be 
reasonable to assume that at the beginning of our period 
the force which actuated the removal of individual and 
groups beyond the region of settlement was chteBy the 
necessity or desire to acquire goods by force^ or in return 
for go€x]s and services rendered. The cynic might add 
that commercial and military enterprise are fused almost more 
intimately than in our days. The evolution thus to oiir 
days would be; fmm war to trade and from trade back to 
war. From the eighth to the twelfth centxiry we can find 
distinct traces of the formation of a trading class^ and travel 
becomes chiefly an accompaniiment of commerce. The evolution 
of the Arabs and Northmen from pirates into traders w^as 
observed long since at a time when the encouragement 
of trade became a principle of polities.* 

The mere spoliation of the invaded cxiuntry tnay contain a 
variety of economic phenomena and does not exclude acts 
of generosity. The consequences of the act of depredation 
depend upon t he nature of the goods seized, such as land, slaves, 
womenf foodstuffs, etc. Some require a more permanent 
cultivation like cereals, others maintenance like slaves; 
compulsory labour requires organization and a number 
of objects that presuppose the existence of artisans 
producing armis and twU, ornaments, textiles, and furs. 
The accumulation of the booty by the individual 

^ See e^cpfcssioiis faund in an early sev^ateenth century document 
publislied by Mme. Lntomeako in The Engiisk HiiioHcai RevUm, 1^14. 
4 Project fo* the 0/ Russia by Jamti I ta lOitl, a string 

llIustiatiDii of the arganization of trade throogh foreign Linds along a 
river system from the WMto Sea to the Caspian, 

* A- L. Schloier, J/irtory 0/ C(nwfwr«, 1761. 
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invader and its appropriation are different from the 
aocumulation under a chief or a constituted authority, 
and so is the subset^uent complicated rationing of the output 
or result of the expedition. In case cf seizure of specie 
(coins, metal, and other mediums of exchange), espeeiaQy 
if it lias been designed,- individual smuggling and hoarding 
is made easier, and this might serve as a fund for trade; 
rationing iwill be laborious, it will be difUcult to counter open 
or latent reslstence by 'vested interests', Accidentat or 
casual yield, correlated with the respective forms of social 
and political organization, with a distributive authority of 
some sort even in the occupation of new land, may and will 
tend, together with the preparing qf a periodical or frequent 
repetition of the same expedition, to secure a permanent or 
recurrent yield by mi:ans of the application of more 
sophisticated forms of ransom and probably later tribute. 
The organization of the entrtprenfur or aggressor adjusts 
itself to needs of production. The exaction of a permanent 
tribute and its distribution is an exceedingly complicated 
economic task, as could be illustrated by the only 
communistic state we know, where there is a main source 
of provision. 

The periodical raising of a tribute in kind, which was 
apparently peculiar to the Mongol rule in Russia,^ presupposes 
together with the organization of pressure, if not the 
organization at least the toleration and growth of crafts 
among the tributary population. The beginnings of our 
period are rich in instances of more or less organized annual 
tributes and ransom. Novgorod paid annually till the tenth 
century aoo grisny tribute to the Varangians to have peace. 
Svyatoslav in a.d, OOl exacted ransoms.* The various 

^ Seazley^ Daum of Gtagfaphy, 291 and 333^. ThfHe wbo 

resisted werfl made slaves, individually or the whole family^ or the 
womtn only—we do not know, Nor do we know anything about the 
fate of the slaves: were they sold in their native land or exported ? 
These aad finuiar questions aiise when the Mongol rule is to be c^- 

^deied. In Pmfessor Vinogi^ov^s OmI/iim 5/ Jurisfin^u, 

^5^. ho coffitrasts slavery in Muhammadan cmintries with priimtivo 
agiiiraltuTal slavery and serfdom, 

■ ^fessor Klyuchevsky lemarlcs that the names of the traders 
mentioned In the Russo-By^aotine trade agreements are the names of 
agents of the Kiev prince. They are received as allies, not aa trader! 
{Kvrs, i, 17J. 4th Russ, cd.). 
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northern neighbours of the By2antin& Empire obtained 
a lairly regular income by blackmail, fluctuating between 
tribute for keeping quiet and * wagc^ ^ for troubling some 
third party. 

Among the various kinds of tribute we can distinguish 
the fluctuating tribute casually obtained by the Rus from 
the neighbouring Baltic tribes from the flxcd and almost 
assessed tribute such as is mentioned in the interesting 
passage referring to Ohthere’s tale to King Alfred (about 
A.n. 890 ): ** The principal wealth of the people of Helgaland 
consists in the tribute the Fynnes pay them . . , skins 
of vdld beasts^ featbers of birds, whalebones, cables, and 
tacklings for shippes made of whales’ or scales* skinne$. 
Every man payeth aeoording to his abOity. The richest pay 
ordinarUy 15 cases of Marterns^ 5 Rane deere skinnes and 
one beare^ ten bushels of featherSp a cost of a beajre^s skmne, 
two cables three score elles long a piece^ the one made of 
whales* skin the other of Beale’s/’ * Another instance of 
assessed tribute we find in the Russian Chronicle. The 
Kbozais claim a sword from each Polyan hearth and are 
frightened as by a bad omen when they get swords with 
double-edged blades. The dues payable for free passage 
are also a kind of tribute more or less regulated, stipulated, 
or exacted ad Aac. It was the favourite profit of the nomads 
threatening the communicatiDn between Kiev and 
Constantinople. 

It seems dear that the regular booty and more so the 
tribute presupposes the organi^tion of forces (hosts) and^ 
if permanently arranged, the security of production. The 
opptes»rs often have to become organizers of supplyt and 
the consent or submission of the subject races becomes 
an important elenteni of stability * The organizing capacity 
of the masters is one of the requirements of progress which 
it is most difficult to appreciate coirecily. A rationalistic 
interpretation of history will simply reject it as a stage of 
unjustiflable oppression. One of the transitory stages 

> Haldmyt, ed. 1903, pp. 11-14. 

* Tbr T^bot, The M^yt&rial Roll ej the Iste of Man, 1311-15. ' At 
the emJ of the eighth century the Scandinavian conquerorm imposed 
upon the Odtte populatioii a new diviaion of land into six sh^yng$ 
or ihjp districts.^ 
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from tribute to trade i$ the fonniiig out of the tribute. As 
the tax farmer works for the ruling power and commeroe 
appears os a subsidiary brooch in the tax ooUector’s enterprise, 
the system is the reverse of the military slave-hunting 
organization, where the ruling power works for private, 
mostly foreign, traders. This latter institution was still 
surviving, and perhaps even developing, at the beginning 
of otir period, whereas the farming out-of tribute and taxation 
belongs to a later time, reviving very ancient devices of 
administration. An unlimited exploitation appears only 
possible if there is no escape for the tributary tribe. The 
taxation of bunting tribes or individual hunters will 
necessarily be closely related with some form of trading and 
consent, because a regular return is only obtainable when the 
hunters have food and equipment. Ohthere’s tale ought to be 
examined from this point of view. The comparatively 
rapid Slaviciiation of the Swedes who controlled the Russian 
tribes and the survival of the national assemblies may have 
something to do with that type of taxation. Here then 
trade and primarily barter appear os a semi-priTate under¬ 
taking. The tribute collector might in some respect act 
as a or tribute {aimer, with public authority and 

responsibility backed by his national organization, or else 
he merges with the tributary community and becomes 
one of its chiefs and organisers. This kind of transformation 
appears in the political career of the Scandinavian {Varangian} 
Princes on Russian soil. Under such conditions tribute, 
trade, and truce are interwoven with travel and exploratioti. 
The increase of output, the discovery of shorter and less 
endangered communications and means of transport are 
more a matter for political than private concern. Our modem 
terminolo^ is hardly fitted to represent the state of things we 
find described in the Byzantine or Russian sources. 

A sucoessiou of trade agreements was required to secure 
the eouditjons of transit, the remedies against injuries and 
damage, the pmtection of the trade route and of the traders 
and foreigners in gencial along the line leading from Gothland 
to Novgorod,' from Cherson to the Danube, from the Danube 


* ProfMor C, R. Beulcy In lii» mtiodnctitn} to Frefessor NeviU 
Forbes 4 traaalaticni of the Ckr/mide oj itwgorod, 1016-1471 (London, 
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to Mesembria^ the hnal port for the Russian * vessels % 
according to Constantine YII^ and from Mesembria for the ISO 
miles to Comtantinoplc. 

There was the same pressing need in the case of the still 
longer line leading from Novgorod to the Caspian^ or from 
Novgorod to the estuary of the Western Dvina, where 
Riga was gradually becoming an important centre. The 
sourees from which we deri ve our scanty know ledge refer to 
fragments of those large and ambitious schemes of trade 
organization w'hich haunted the peoples of the day but which 
hardly formed anything but shortlived p incomplete settlements. 
When the ports only^ without the hinterland, were occupied 
by foreigners, we have perhaps the least oppressive form of 
obtaining goods, as long as the goods are being brought to 
tbe ports instead of being fetched and collected by the 
occupant of the port. From this initial period down to the 
formation of large territorial Empires one can hardly expect 
the travellers of the time to be much concerned writh the 
advance of geographical knowledge. 

During our period there seems to have been a queer 
coexistence of general and vague notions of the possible 
lines of commuiucation with very remote countries, together 
with legendary information slavishly repeated by generations 
of authors without any attempt to check tbe fateful traditions 
by contemporary experience. If Adam of Bremen and the 
Russian Chronicler at Kiev, who weiw presumably closely 
contemporary I both repeat the same details about the 
Amazows in what is now Finland, and if the same tale is 
told two centuries earlier by the Byzantine^ Georgius 
Amartolus^ who in his turn has borrowed it from older 
sources, such survival of legend seems to confirm that there 
w^as very little travel indeed in the time when they were 
wTiting* The maps of so late a period as the sixteenth 
century bear similar evidence of the very slow advance of 
geographical knowledge. If among tbe geographical 
tradition there were survivmg indications of routes between 
the remotest parts of the worlds this tends to show and to 

1914), ^ves a summary of the growth of the Kepublic, its empire, and 
its foreign relationa. L. K. Gfietz, 

dis Mideialldri, Hamburg, 1916, is also aa hupOrUnfc cemtribution 
for the noa'Rossiaii studcELt of Russym history. 
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corifirm what recent writers seem to assume, namely the 
frequentation of such roiptes at a much earlier date when there 
was apparently more trade and travel and less Sghting, 
The renaissance of the routes was not accompibhed during 
the period under consideration^ This general view however 
ought not to obscure certain features of international life 
even during the dark age$« These features are especially 
fascinating amidst the general insecurity. The hostage 
in enemy^5 land* the intermarriage betw'een the reigning 
princely families, the diptomatic negotiation^ the hired 
warrior from foreign land, offer so many occasions for mutual 
observations of intense interest to the widely differing 
Christian and non-Christian peoples. 

The rehgjous, non-pohtic^ and non-material Iravel—the 
pilgrimage, with its spirit of othcrworldliness, adds a peculiar 
charm to the epoch by the very contrast with its roughness. 
The immense variety of types, races and degrees of culture^ 
to be overshadowed by a few^ possibly by one $y$tcm of 
religious and political thought, manifests perhaps for the first 
time the common basis of a still latent humanism, but still 
a mere dream, at the very eve of its failure. 

The condux of people of various nationabty at Alexandria, 
Baghdad, Damascus, in the Italian cities AmalTi, Genoa, 
Venice, at Constantinopie, in comparatively out of the way 
places like Kiev, Novgorod, Wisby, at ltd and Bolgar on 
the Volga* at Prague and Ratisbon (Regensburg) on the 
Danube, and Jumna on the Oder^ seems to indicate a 
considerable intensity of intemiitional life between the eighth 
and the twelfth centuries* This b, as it were* confirmed by 
the growing uniformity of international religious life, in 
the vast domains of the Patriarchate of the Western and 
Eastern Churches, and in the territories gained by Islam* 
as well as by the variety of countries where the Jews were 
domiciled. Does the difficulty resolve itself into the 
coexistence of a small number of world-centres keeping 
up the inleroommunion of races inherited from the Roman 
Empire, some vanishing while new ones lake their place, 
whereas the numbers of people engaged in thb mtertiational 
life and the intensity of this life were very much on the ebb T 
Is not CoDstantinc^fe during our period more remote from 
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Western Europe than in Roman times t Is there not a 
dUruptioTi of the forees which tend towards a renewed 
unity and fail because the international communion has no 
actual basis; the political disruption is too great, the religious 
unity not sxiffident to restore the pax Rwnana, the process 
of consolidation of the larger nationalities too slow to facilitate 
travel and restore to the travellers the prominence which they 
once possessed and which is leserved to them in a later age> 
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The Opekino of the Land Routes to Cathay 
By Eileem PoweRj M.A., DXh. 

'^HE century lying between 1245 and 1845 is of uniiiue 
^ importance in the history of medieval travel, because 
for a brief period it brought into contact the East and the 
W«t, the two centres of the civilized world ; for during the 
Middle Ages it is true enough to say that the world had two 
centres, each of which thought that it was the only one, 
the great civilizations of India and China, proud and 
inunemorially old, and the budding civilization of 
Christendonn, then in all the vigour of its lusty youth. 

In a sense, of course, they had always been in contact. 
Once before they had met and mingled, when Alexander 
took his HeUenUm westward and left an ineffaceable mark 
upon the faces of the Buddhas of Northern India, Once 
again they had, as it were, looked at each other without 
meeting, when Chinese traders met the agents of Rome at 
the craggy city of Tashkurgon, called * the Stone Tower 
and unrolled their hales of silk on the banks of the Yarkand 
River.^ And although all this had become a fairy tale to the 
men of the Middle Ages, they were still in contact with the 
East in the sense that they seasoned their dishes with spices 
' from Ceylon and Java, set diamonds from Golconda in 
their rings, and carpets from Persia on tbetr thrones, went 
splendidly clad in silks from China and played their 
interminable games of chess with ebony chessmen from 


TA# Tradi ^ottUs.ef Ifie Roman ^mpiro 
(^bridge. 1921), pp. 99-109. ' Here, indeed, these merchabts, 

t^ngh they UWe knew it. stood at what Is the very head and centre of 
all ramineriK for the Old World and the most andmt ointiiig-nlace 
oa the whole earth ; at this lonely point three dviliratifflisrtto^ 
of India, ^d of the HeUenired OriiHtt, met and gave in ench a n t; # 

paiatiiig and art/ But Sir 

places thft Stone Tower' at Daravt-Kuigan in the Karat^in 
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Siam. But for «U that a block and heavy curtain shut the 
East and the West from each other’s sight. 

For althoiigh the thriving merchants O'f Venice and Genoa 
^ and Pisa grew rich upon the Eastern trade, they knew it 
' only at its termini, the ports of the Levant. From China and 
India merchandise could take two roads to the West. One 
was a land route across Central Asia, ending upon the shores 
of the Black Sea, or passing southward to Baghdad. But 
though the Greeks of Constantinople and Tiebizond did an 
active trade in Eastern merchandise coming by this route, 
and though Italians were already beginning to frequent 
the Black Sea ports, it was impossible for them to go further 
along the trade routes, for bU bcioss Central Asia lay the 
** Turks, blocking the road to the East. The other road was a 
wa road, separated from the Mediterranean by two land- 
v^tibules, the vestibule of Persia and Syria, and the vestibule 
of Egypt. In Palestine and Syria the Christians still held a 
remnant of the Crusading States, with a valuable row of ports, 
and by treaty with the sultans at their backdoor they were 
allowed to journey a few miles inland to the busy cities of 
Aleppo and Damascus. But beyond this, to the great mart 
of Baghdad, the centre for the whole district, and along the 
trade routes to the Persian Gulf, they might not go. Here 
again the Turks stood in their path. In Egypt, too, their 
galleys came to Alexandria and did a great trade, but by 
what road the camels brought their loads and where the 
Kile boats took on board thdr cargoes, the Frankish merchants 
^ did not know, for once more the Turks blocked tbcm. 
^ Islam, the hereditary foe of Christendom, lay like a wall 
between Europe and all the trade routes to the East. 

But in the period which we have now to consider all 
this was chang^.v Italian merchants chaffered and Italian 
friars said Mass m the ports and cities of India and China, 
moved unhampered with their caravans on the great silk 
.route across Central Asia, or passed through Persia to take 
ship on the long sea road. The East and the West for the 
first time came into direct contact from end to end. And 
if it be asked how this came about, the answer is an unexpected 
^t'One—that it was the result of the conquests of a nomadic 
Mongol people from Central Asia of the same stock as the 
Turks, a p^ple^ moreover, which has come down in history 
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with $ reputatioD for uuiiLtelligieDt destruction eqimllcd 
only by that of the Vandals. Tbat people is best known 
under its inedieval name of the Tartars. 

The Tartar conquests began at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century^ when Chinghiz Khan and his hordes 
came down from Mongolia and attacked the Chinese Bmpire» 
taking Peking^ inJ21^and by degrees, in the eourse of the 
next fifty years, extending their sivay until they ruled almost 
the whole of Eastern Asia. They first turned westward 
in ISIS and the Rood of conquest slowly spread right across 
Asia, over a large part of Russia, into Poland and Hungary, 
and all over Persia and part of Asia Minor, until by the 
j death of Afangu Khan in 1259 one empire stretched from 
f the Yellow River to the banks of the Danubcj and from the 
Persian GiJf to Siberia, Nothing like it had ever been known 
in history before, for the Roman Empire was a mere midget 
in comparison^ and nothing like it was to be known again until 
the great land empire of Russia in the nineteenth century. 
In the last half of the thirteenth century it broke up into 
four khanates. The Great Khan himself ruled from Cambaluc 
or KhapbalLk (Peking) over the whole of Cbinai Corea, 
Mongolia, Manchuria and Tibet, taking tribute also from 
Indo-China, Burma and Java. The Chagatai Khanate, 
with its capita] at Almalik (Kidja), stretched over Central 
Asia, Turkestan and Afghanistan. The Kipchak Khanate, 
or the Golden Horde, with its capital at Sared on the Volga, 
covered the country north of the Caucasus, Russia, and part 
of Siberia. The Persian Ilkhanaie, with its capital at 
Tauris (Tabriz) held sway over Persia, Georgia, Armenia, 
and part of AsiaBIinor, Nevertheless, although thus divided, 

: the Tartars were essentially one people, acknowledging 
the sway of the Great Khan at Peking and commumcatirig 
with each other by messengers across the length and breadth 
^ofAsia. 

The appearance of these wild horsemen, swift and savage 
beyond description, coming like an Irresistible fiood, a sort 
of terrible and overwhelming tidal wave, from the Ea^t at 
first struck horror into the soul of Europe, for it seemed 
as though they would continue their triumphant progress 
westward and ravage all Christendom to the sea- Twice 
they appeared, m 1322-fi and again in 1241. In 123S Matthew 
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Pam teUs how fear of them kept the people of Gotlilaiid 
and Friesbnd away from the Yamiouth herriitg fishery» 
and in 1241, when the Christian host was heavily defeated 
at Lignitz and they ravaged Poland^ Silesia^ and Hungary^ 
the Emperor Frederick 11 called upon Henry HI of England 
and other princes for common action against this new 
* Scourge of God Horror and disgust and fear were the 
sentiments which they aroused. 

But after 1241 the Rood of conquest tolled back^ and w'hcn 
next it rolled West again, it was seen to overwhelm not 
Christian kingdoms but the caliphates of Baghdad and Syria, 
establishing in the Tartar for Muslim rule there^ sacking 
Baghdad and extinguishing the Caliphate in 1258. For this 
reason this attitude of Europe began to undergo a change, 
and men saw in the Tartars not a menace to Christendoxn 
but a possible ally against a common enemy. v' As Europeans 
got to know more about the TartarSp they learned that they 
were tolerant to a!! creedSp Buddhist, Muhammadan» Jewish 
and CbrUtianr having no very strongly marked beliefs 
of their own* They began also to learn that there were 
large groups of Nestorian Christians still scattered throughout 
Asia. Europeans who visited the Tartar camp at Karakorum 
brought back news of ladies of high rank;, wives and mothers 
of khans, who professed the Christian faith. Rumours 
of the conversion now of the Great Khan himself in Cathay^ 
now of one or other of the Eesser khans in Persia or Russia, 
kept rising, and men repeated also the famous legend 
of Prester John. All these things^ together with the 
^disputable fact that the Tartars had laid the Muslim power 
low k]l over Asia, b^an to present them to Western rulers 
in a totally new tight. Gradually there took shape the 
dream of converting the Tartars to Christianity and then 
forming a great Tart^-Christian alliance whkb should 
smite Islam hip and thigh* reconquer Palestine and 
and succeed where crusades from the West alone had failed. 

From the middle of the thiiteenth centuTy, therefore, 

^ He pats Ms trust in God and hopes that by the combmed efforts of 
Christendom these Tartars will be driven Anally down to their Tartajua^ 
od iva Tofiard Tmt^ The pun was Likewise perpetmtod by 

Matthew Paris, Innocent IV, and St. JjOfuiA I Tm of 

of Rubrttfh, ed. W. W. RocUiiU (Hakluyt Soc., 1900 }, p. xix. 
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it is essential to remember that Europe was no longer 
shrinking in terror from the Tartars, but on the contr^ 
t was looking upon them as potential converts and allies- 
Embassies were continually setting out to one or other of 
the centres of their power, Sara! on the Volga+ the new 
Ferisian capital of Tabrist, or distant Cathay, from the Pope, 
or the King of France* or the King of England, with invitations 
to embrace Christianity and projects of aHiance-^ Merchants 
^ also began to go thither to trade and Franciscan friars to 
preach, and by degrees a busy intercourse sprang up between 
East and West,* But before describing this intercourse 
at its height, some description must be given of the pioneers 
of Eastward travel, the two friars who first made the 
journey to Mongolia and brought back the first description 
of Tartar power in Asia to Europe* and the greatest traveller 
I of aU the Middle Ages, the mercha nt Marco, Polo* who with 
his father and uncle first reached Cathay itself, abode there 
for eighteen years and finally came back to Europe by sea. 

The first travelJers of whom w e have record were iWnciscan 
friars, sent on diplomatic missions to the Great Khan, the 
one by Pope Innocent TV, the other by King Louis IX of 
France^ They came and went, and sojourned only long 
enough to deliver their letters and receive the Grrat Khan^s 
very haughty reply^ But they are particularly intcrestingt 
because they give a view of the manneis and customs of 
the Tartars at an early stage, and are the first Europeana 
to make the land journey across the deserts and mountains 
of Central Asia and the distant Mongolian plain. The first 
to set out was John of Pian de Carpine, an Italian and 
Provincial of the Franciscan Order at Cologne, He started 
in 1245 , and went by way of Bohemia, Silesia, and Kiev 
to the Tartar horde on the Volga, and then, with a Polish 
companion, on across Central Asia in the midst of hardsbipa 
$o terrible that he afterwards died from their effects. He 

^ One of Uie best statemeats of the sebeme occurs in Marum Saatito's 
(written 1306-7 and fiaally revised 1311). The coaquest of the 
Turla is to be carried oat by the aid of the bcg^nDiiig with 

E^ypt. He gives a sketch o( the history customs ot the Tartars 
and of European inteicoDTse with them up to ^at date;^ and mentiom 
that many Chiistma traderf have gone to its Eaj^ by way of the Tartar 
lands. 

* See C. R. Beailey, Dawn cj Mod. Geog, (1906)^ ui, pp. 309“49^- 
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wfl5 received by the Great Khan elect* Kiiyuk, at a place 
half a day's journey from Karakorum in Mongolia, where a 
host of Mongol notables and envQys had gathered for 
the election, and returned with letters from VKuyuk* the 
strength of God, God in Heaven and Kuyuk Khan on 
earthy the seal of the Lord of ail men', reaching the papal 
court in 124T^ Imbued though he was with a profound 
hatred for the Tartars, he was a reniarkable observeT^ who 
has left the best description of Tartar rnanners and customs 
written in the Middle Ages, and an excellent account of the 
ceremonies at the election of a great khan.^ 

Meanwhile in 124ft-9 a Mongol embassy came to St. Louis 
of Frauee, just when he was m the midst of a crusade at 
Cyprus* from the Tartar general in Persia, offering alliance 
against the Muslims. This stimulated the dispatch of an 
unsuccessful mission under another friar, Andrew of 
Longjumeau, to the same Khan whose election Pian de 
Carpi ne had seen, but who died before it reached him* and 
it was not until 1251 that there set out the second great 
friar traveller of the Middle Ages, William of Rubnick, 
a native of French Flanders* who carried letters from 
St. Louis to the new Khan. He went by sea to the Crimea 
and on to the Don and the Volga, and then pressed on across 
Central Asia by Forced marches which tried him terribly, 
for he was very fat, often so hungry that he was reduced, 
to eating the biscuits which he had brought as a delicacy*^ 
for the Tartar nobles* and sometimes so cold that he had to 
turn his sheepskin coat with the wool inside, and his bare 
toes were frost bitten in their sandals. He leaves us a 
very good account (addressed to St. Louis) of the Tartars, 
with their cart-borne tents, their wandering herds, and their 
drink of kumiss, or fermented mares" milk* for which he 
conceived a liking, though among the Cliristians dwelling 
with the Tartars it was held equivalent to a denial of their 
faith to drink iL He gives a particularly graphic description 
of the hordes of the Don and Volga on the move ; and aImo 
of the Court of Blangu Khan near Kaiakomm. Here he 

* For Pian de Carpiae's narrative of his jmimey and an account by 
his conipaiiion, Benedict tbe Pole, see The Journey of ^Villiam cf 
RiibrwA ^ , with ^wo aecmtttis of iht Earliet of John 0/ FHnn S* 

Carping^ ed+ W. W. RockMU (Hakiuyt Soc., 1900], pp. 1-39. 
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met enabassies from many parts and priests of all sorts of 
religions—Catholics, Nestorians, Aimenians, Manicheans, 
Buddhists, and MiLslimsr^-all disputing with each other 
and all trying to establish their claims ov» the soul of the 
Khan, who, like Galiio, cared for none of these things, but 
made use of them as it suited him. *We Moal,* said Mangu 
to the friar, who spoke with him through an mterpreler, 

* believe that there is only one God, by whom we live and 
by whom we die, and for whom we have an upright heart , . . 
But as God gives us the difierent fingers of the band, so 
he gives to men divers ways. God gives you the Scriptures 
and you ChristiaDs keep them not. You do not find in them, 
for example, that one should find fault with another, do you T ‘* 

* No, my lord,’ said WillLain, ‘ but I told you from the first 
that 1 did not want to wrangle with anyone.* * 1 do not intend 
to say it for you.' he said, * Likewise you do not find that a 
man should depart from justice for money.' 'No, my lord,’ 
said Wiliiam, * And tnily 1 came not to these parts to obtain 
money; on the contrary 1 have refiised what has been offered 
me *; and a secretary present bore witness that he had refused 
silver and silken cloths. ' I do not say it for you,* again 
replied the Khan. ' God gave you, thertfore, the Scriptures 
and you do not keep them. He gave ua diviners, wc do what 
they tell us and we live in peace.’ ^ If this was a barbarian 
it was a barbarian of insight. 

William’s own description of his difficulties with rival 
Christians, such as the Armenian monk Sergius and the 
Kestorians, somewhat bears out the Great Khan’s palpable 
hit. Of the Nestorians, like all Christian travellers to the 
East, he gives a very hostile account, on the principle, not 
unfamiliar among some modem missionaries, tl^t a heathen 
b greatly to be preferred to a rival Christian sectary. His 
story of the monk Sergius (who subsequently turned out 
to an impostor who had never taken orders at all, but was 
a cloth weaver in fab own country) b one of the most amusing 
passages in medieval travel literature. Thb man was in 
the habit of working miracles upon tbe persons of the Tartars, 
by giving them draughts of holy water, in which he hod placed 
a little cross; previously, however, he took the precaution 


*■ Op. dt., pp. *35-6. 
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of mixiDg a good dc^ of rhubaib with the holy water, the 
effect of which was naturally regarded by the ignorant 
Tartars as a great miracle. Willianit though shockedt 
bore this without protest, until the monk happened to 
visit one Miaster WiUiam Buchier^ of Paris, a skiUed goldsnitth 
who had been captured in the Hungarian raids and w'as 
employed in various important works at Karakomm^ and 
who was then convalescing from a serious illness. Master 
Buchier consumed two bowls of the concoction^ thinking 
it to be holy water^ and it nearly killed him. This at last 
moved William to protest. ‘ Either^" said he to the oionk, 
* go as an apostle doing real miracles by the grace of the Word 
and the Holy Ghost, or do as a physician in accordance with 
the medical art. You give to drink to men not in a condilton 
for it a strong medicinal potion, as if it were something holy ; 
and in so doing you would incur great ^hamc should it 
become known among men.^ ^ Our good friar had plenty of 
sense, but he lacked the inatincts of the medical missionary. 

William of Rubnick set out again for Europe in Julyj 1254 , 
leaving behind a companion, Bartholomew of Cremona, 
to preach to the Tartars^ and retuToed to the Volga and 
then by way of the Caucasus and Armenia to CiTinis- He 
is not only a very valuable writer from a geograpiucai, 
ethnological, and philological point of view (he picked up the 
Mongol tongue and gives a good account of the languages 
with which he met), but also a very entertaining one. Where 
John of Pian de Carpine is impersonally accurate, William 
personality emerges clearly from his narrative* which is full 
of conversations and of those small intimate details which 
make a story live. He d^erves, indeed* to be more widely 
popular than he is. 

To these two friars belongs the tEnperishable glory of 
pioneers, for they were the first Europeans to make the land 
journey to Jlongolia and return. But the next adventurers 
of whom we know went further and saw and did far more, 
and, by making the return journey by sea* encircled the 
whole of the then known world. They were not friars 
or ambassadors, but belonged to a class which was to provide 
the main impetus to travel in the period which was now 
opening* merchants going upon their own initiative and at 
* Ibid., pp. 116. 
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thdr own cost and risk, moved by no motive love of 
adventure and that auri to which in the history 

of mankind it has so often been allied. Marco Polo was 
incomparably the greatest traveller and the most magniheent 
observer of the whole Middle Ages, shining among the others— 
good they axe—like Apollo among the hinda of Admetua, 

The story of the Polos is weU known-® About the same 
time that William of Hubruek was setting forth on bis 
journey, two'^ Venetian Nicolo and ^laffeo 

Polot trading to Constant inople, decided to take ship from 
that city to the Crimea^ where they had a counting house at 
Soldaia (the modern Sudak), and to go on a trading expedition 
to the Khan of the Golden Horde on the Volga. They 
soon disposed of their jeweb and spent a year at his esunp, 
and then war broke out between this Khan and the Ilkhan of 
Persia and cut off their road back. But no Venetian was 
ever at a loss or averse from seeing new lands, and so 
the Polos decided to go on and visit the Khan of Central 
Asia or Chagatai, and perhaps make their way back to 
Constantinople by some unfrequented route. They struggled 
over the great steppes which lie beween the Volga and the 
Aralt and coming by Khiva fallowed the line of the Oxus down 
to the city of Bokhara, one of the ricl^est and most crowded 
marts of Asia, lying upon the great silk-route. Here they 
remained for tlu'ee years and learned the Tartar tongue^ 
until one day an embassy come to the city on its way back 
from Persia to the Great Khan in Chino» and the envoys^ 
amazed to hud Italians in this distant spot, persuaded the 
brothers to accompany them. So for a year the Polos 
journeyed with the Tartar embassy across the heart of Asia^ 
until at last they stood in the presence of Kublai Khan himself. 
He gave them the wsxm welcome which hb envoys had 
promised, and listened to all that they had to tell him about 
the >¥ 651 , for they were the first Europeans that he had seem 
Finally he decided to send them back on a mission to the 
Pope, asking far a hundred men of learning to preach to 

^ Tht s^adord Englisli edition of Marco Polo's book is Tkt Bijok 
cf Sir Marco Pota ths VcHciiiin c^mceming the Kingdoms oHd Marvel 
MtJie ed. Sir Henry VnJe (5jd edit., revised by H. COidicr^ Hakluyt 

5dc.^ a volsj. KC aJso H. Cordicr, Sfr Notes ond 

Addenda (l^2o). 
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his Ta^rtars and some oil from the sacred lamp on the Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem. The return, journey across central Asia 
iflras slow and hazardous and took the brothers three years^ 
but they reached Acre at last in 1269* 

They set out to go back to the Great Khan in November, 
1271, bearing with them letters from Pope Gregury X and 
the holy oil; but the only men of learning who accompanied 
them were two Dominicans, who deserted in a panic at 
However, they took with them no mean substitute 
for the hundred men of learning asked for by the Great Khan 
^ lit the person of Nicolo's son Marco Polo, a lad of seventeen^ 
Landing at Lajazzo in the Gulf of Alexandretta, the Polos 
travelled by way of Mosul and Baghdad to Ormuz, on the 
^ Persian Gulf, where they possibly intended to take ship 
and make the long sea journey to one of the Chinese port$^ 
They did not, however, do this, but instead turned north 
through the salt desert of Kerman, through Balkh and 
Slhorasan and Badakhshan (w'herc they halted for a year 
to allow Marco Polo to recover from an illness), over the 
icy highlands of Pamir, the ' loof of the world \ where Marco 
saw and noted the long homed mountain sheep, the ovis Pojt, 
which now bears his name, though indeed William of 
Rubruck saw' and described it before him. They followed 
the old southern caravan route^ on which no European 
was ever seen again until the nineteenth century* passing 
through Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan until they reached 
the edge of the Gobi deserts Here they halted to load their 
camels with provisions and then set out on the terrible 
three days^ journey across the desert, beset with nightmare 
fears and the sound of ghostly drums and gongs, tempting 
the unwary traveller from the road at nighty At last they 
came safely to Tangut on the extreme north-west of Chioa, 
skirted the frontier across the Mongolian steppes^ and reached 
the court of the Great Khan in May, 1275, having journeyed 
for three and a half years- 

The Khan received them with high honour, and instantly 
took the young Marco into his service. It was the beginning 
of a long and close association, for Kublai Khan soon found 
him very intdligeat, discreet, and observant, and began to 
employ him on various missions. Everywhere Marco Polo 
went, readily picking up several of the languages current 
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in the Great Khan^s domir^ion^, be observed and made notes 
of what he saw^ and the Khan was wont to say that alone 
among hi% envoys this man used his eyes and could bring 
back with him not merely an account of the rendering of his 
mission but a hundred mteresting and entertaining details 
about the lands through which he passed and the people 
whom he saw. How much do we not ow^e to the noble 
curiosity of Kubiai Khan^ which stimolated Maroo Polo 
to see and to enquire^ and to m^e such careful notes 
concerning the marvellous empire which he was the first 
European to see I The extent of his travel was immense. 
He journeyed through the provinces of Shansi^ Shensi and 
Szechuan^ and even skirted the edge of Tibet to Yunnan 
and penetrated to Northern Burma, He was for three yeare 
Governor of the Chinese city of Yangchow, He went by sea 
* on a mission to Cochin-China and on to India. He describes 
the Croat Khan's capital of Cambaluc^ or Pekingi in the 
North, and his summer palace at Shandu with its woods 
and gardensp its marble palace and bamboo payilion^ its 
magicians, and its stud of white mares; indeed, he gave 
Shandu immortality in a misty Western island, destined 
one day to rule a sea empire wider even than the land empire 
of Kubiai Khan, for it was from his description of it that 
Coleridge drew his dream picture of Xanadu; 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree, 

Where Alph the sacred river ran 
Past caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree^ 

And here were forests, aiment as the biUs, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

He describes also Manzi^ or Southem China, with its capital, 
the beautiful Kinsai (Hangchow), which later European 
travellers always described (as indeed he did himself) in 
terms almost of rapture, declaring it to be the greatest, 
richest and tovelicst city in the world i Kinsai, which stood 
m like Venice upon innumerable canals, with its twelve great 
gates and the twelve thousand bridges which spanned its 
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waterways, its wide streets lined by houses and shops and 
gardens^ the stone warehouses of merchants from India 
reflected alt along its great eaneJ, and hard by the irity 
that Western Lake, which generations of Chinese poets 
have so incomparably sung ;; Kinsai, with its silk clad 
popubtion of lords and merchants, and its ladles, of whom 
even a Franctscan friar could not ^frain fromr noting that 
they were the most beautiAil in the world^^ Marco Polo 
tells also of Zaiton (Ts'Cienchow), the great port olthe pcoyijce ^ 
and pliiinly^ from^thc ac^irnts which survive of it, one of the 
greatest ports of the worldp* to which there came a htxudred 
times more pepper every year than reached t he whole of 
Christendom llLTOUgll Alii^bfldria nsnd“'l^ barSours of 
the At Zaiton the big junks laded spices and aloesj ^ 

ebony and sandal wood from Indo-China, together with ^ 
Tibetan musk and the unmatched sUks of China, and 
sailed with them bo India, there to trade them for pearls 
and precious stones from Ceylon, pepper and ginger and 
muslins " iike tissue of spiders^ webs * from Southern India. 
Marco Polo describes, indeed, the whole of that splendid empire^ 
fuU of wealth and commerce^ with its canal and river traffic, 
its system of posts and caravaiiserais, its paper money* 
and its great ruler Kubtai Khan, who was worthy of the 
ancient civilistation which he thus inherited. He describes 
also the strange and half barbarous people of Tibet and 
Central Asia, and is the first European to speak of Burma, 
Siam* Java, Sumatra and Ceylon. It is almost im^iossible 
to speak too highly either of the extent of his observation 
or of its accuracy. It is true that he repeats some of the 
usual travellers^ tales, and that where he reports from 
hearsay he not infrequently makes mistakes^ but where 
he had observed with his own eyes he was almost always 
accurate; he had a great opportunity, and he was great 
enough to lake it, 

^fa^co Polo had, indeedp ample time to make these 

^ Odflic of PordenoDc. See belowp p. 149. 

■ Ibn Batttifmh said nt it laljer ^ * The Juu-bour of Zaitoa is one of tlue 
greatest in ihii worJd —1 am wrong, it if the greatest. I have seen ^ 
there abo^t a hoJldred hint dass jnuks together ^ as for the sroaU 
Atey were past cQimting' IVay TAit^r,cd. Yule (i^ibed.h 

iv, p. He had seen Alexandria, Constantinople, and the great porta 
of Southern India: and Bfanzo Wh and the other Italians knew Venioo 
and Genoa, the greatest European trading dtief of the Mediterranean, 
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obsen^ations, for he rcniained in China from 1275 to 129*2^ 
Then the old Khan was very unwillingly persuaded to allow 
the three Polos to return to Europe escorts of a Tartar 
princess who was being sent as a bride to the Ilkhan of PersUt. 
They set sail from Zaiton and spent over two years on the 
journey, but ftnaily reached Persia, handed over the lady, 
and came back by Tabrii£, Trebi^nd, and Constantinople 
to Venice at last in the winter of 129S. 

There is no need to labour the effect of the tremendous 
mas$ of exact knowledge which the reports of Marco Polo 
brought to the enterprising mercantile world of Venice 
and Genoa, and to the hardly less enterprising ecclesiastical 
world which was still cherishing its great scheme of converting 
the Tartars* The two friats who first penetrated to Mongolia 
and the three merchants who first made the great toiir 
to Cathay by land and back to Europe by sea were only 
pioneers of a widespread movement* For it was by now 
plain that the Tartar Empire had wrought one of the most 
. Btarlling revolutions in the history of the world up to that 
j date by bringing into contact for the first time the two ends 
I of the earth, Europe and the Far East. For the next fifty 
years or so, roughly between 1290 and 1840, a steady stream 
of travellers took the Eastern road. They had need, indeedt 
to find new trade routes* for the collapse of the L.atin power 
in Palestine, culminating In the loss of Acre in 1291, was 
seriously intcmiptmg the old. The term ^trade routes^ is 
used advisedly, for although some of the best travel books 
' belon^g to this period were written by missionaries, the 
real impetus to travel was given by ttode, and the most 
frequent joi^eys to Persia, India and Cathay were made 
I by merchants. These merchants now found themselves 
no longer mere clients at the closed gates of the East, loading 
their ships with goods brought to those termini by Muslim* 
middlemen; they found that they could pass through the 
gates and themselves foUovr the trade routes. Direct 
access to the East was at last open to them, and it haa been 
P said with truth that * the unification of Asia by the Mongols 
was as important a fact for the commerce of the Middle Ages 
as the discovery of America for the men of the Renaissance, • 
It was equivalent to the discovery of Asia." ^ 

* IL Gmtisset^ Hist, del 'Asm (Fads^ 1922]^ m, p . 130, 
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What the Tartars in elfect did was to tlirow open two 
^ out of the three great trade routes between East and West. 
One^ the Egyptian road, remained in the hands of the Muslims 
and closed to Europeans, though the Venetian galleys 
still brought back their cargoes of spices and silk from the 
great terminus port of Alexandria. But the other two, 
the Persian-Syrian and long sea route and the Transasiatic 
land route were in the hands of the Tartars and were now 
thrown open. Marco Polo W'ent by the latter and returned 
by the former. 

^ Consider first the sea route to India, reached through 
the new Ilkhanate of Persia. During the Tartar period 
Persia resumed her historic role of antechamber to the East^ 
which she had not played since the days of Alexander. The 
capital of Tartar Persia, Tabriz* or Tauris, soon outshone 
Baghdad as the chief mart of the district, and was visited 
and admired by all the great travellers of the age, * It 
is the best city in the world for merchandise,^ said Oderic 
of Pordenone, * and is worth more to the emperor than his 
(Whole kingdom is to the King of Prance.’ It had the initial 
I advantage that it could be reached by caravan routes from 
it^'o ports which were in Christian hands and thus did not 
Uncur, like Alexandria, the papal ban against trading with 
the infiddi (not that Christian merchants took the ban very 
seriously). One of these ports was Lajazzo or Ay as, on 
the Gulf of Alexandretta In the kingdom of Little Armenia, 
from which Marco Polo started on his outward Joumey, 
and the other was Trebizond, on the southern shore of the 
BJaek Sea, the capital of an independent Greek state, from 
which he took ship od his way home. Coming from either 
of these ports to Tahrijs* merchants could then follow the 
caravan route down to Ormuz at the mouth of the Persian 
* Gulf* which was the chief port for the Indian trade at this 
period, and of which Marco Polo and other travellers have 
left admirable descTiptions. 

Very soon this Persian route almocst ousted the Egyptian 
route as the vestibule between the Mediterranean and 

{ the Indian Ocean. The Mamluk sultans of Eg>^pt 
imposed such heavy toOs at Alexandria that Indian 
merchandise increased SOO% in price by the time it got to 
Europe j also they were apt to molest the Christian merchants 
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ahd strictly forbade them the interior. But in Persia the 
^Bkhans pursued an enlightened policy^ imposing low customs^ 
protecting traders, policing the roads, establishing a regular 
system of posts^ and allowing free passage everywhere. The 
Europeans were not slow to take advantage of the new 
facilities ; we hear of an Italian merchant in Tabriz as early 
as 1^64 (his wiU, made there m that yeafp survives and sets 
forth his stock of cloth from Ycniee, Germany and Flanders, 
pearls and sugar and chessmen from the East, saddles. 
cups> candlesticks and drinking glasses)-^ At first the trade 
of the district fell mainly to th e Geno ese, and to this day 
the Turks of Asia Minor are wont to attribute to that 
enterprising people any ancient stone building whose origin 
is unknown* Marco Polo found them all powerful at Tabriz 
in 1294 and mentions that a Genoese company was already 
navigating the great inland Caspian Sea. But the Venetians 
began to compete with them early in the fourteenth century, 
and had an advantageous Commercial treaty with the 
lUdian in 1320 and a Consul in Tabriz in 1324. 

At fic%t, too,Christian missionaries had a considerable success. 
The great Khan Hulagu, who first made himself master of 
Persia, had a Nastorian wife,* and they both treated theb* 
Christian subjects with a favour which contrasted stronj^ly 
^ with their severity towards the Muslims, so that the Armenian 
writers celebrate them “ as a new Constantine and Helena, 
the hope and solace of Christians, the torches and protectors 
of religion/ * This favour was even more marked under 
Arghun Khan (1284—91). who also hod a Nestorian wife, 
and rumours of whose conversion to Christianity were 
constantly ocindng West. It was the deliberate policy 
of this prince to bring about a generai crusade again^ the 
Mamiuks of Egypt by a combmattou between himself 
and the Latin Powers, and constant embassies passed between 
him and the Pope and other Clmstiau monaxchs. In 1287 
the famous Rabban Bar Sauma, a Nestorian Uigur from 
Cathay, who had come to Armenia on bis way to make a 

W. Heyd, Hi$i. dw Comttttrci du ed. Furcy Rayaaud, 

‘ (iDd ed. Leipjfig, li, p, no. His nanue was Pietro Viglioni* 

* Ibidr^ ii., p. 12 

* SimOariy WTiUiam of Kubruck faand that many royal and tJgb* 
bom Tartar Ladies at Karmlcomin iirere Christians. 

* Grousset, op, cit.* lii pp, 101-3. 
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pilgrimage to Jerusalem, «as sent by Arghun on an embassy 
to Europe to rouse its rulers to oummon action against Isl^. 
He visited Constantinople and Rome, delivered to PiuUp 
the Fair at Paris a letter from Arghun, written in Uigur 
characters, which may still be seen in the ^ncAitM ATariowaiest 
and interviewed Edward 1 of England in Guyenne."^ In 
1289 the nkhan sent another embassy to Paris and London, 
promising the king of France that he would give him Jerusalem 
when it was taken, and in 1290 yet another envoy came from 
him to the Pope. It is of some interest that among the return 
embassies which were sent to Arghun one went from England 
in 1991, under the leadership of Geoffrey de Langele, and 
the account of its expenses has survived; moreover, two 
Mongol ambassadors actually presented themselves before 
Edward 11 at Northampton in 1807. and took back with 
them a tetter to the Ukhan Uljaytu J It is not surprising, 
in view of these exchanges, that Christian missions flourish^ 
in Persia, that churches and houses of friars sprang up in 
various parts, and that one of the most interestiog mission 
writers of this age {which abounds in them) should he 
Rieold of Monte Croce, the Dominican friar who laboured 
in Asia Minor, MesopoUmia and Persia from about 1286. 
But the fair hopes of the Christian missions were slain by 
the final conversion of the Hkhans to Islam in 1816, and though 
a great missionary effort took place between 1818 and 1836, 
and Catholic bishoprics continued to be founded in these 
parts and maintained a wonderful vitality, we heat little 
of them after about 1S40>* 

But it was not for the sake of Persia alone that the opening 
of the land route was epoch making. Persia was only the ante¬ 
chamber ; what was more important was that at O^uz 
f Eur o pfe ms could now take ship and bear their gospel and 
^ their trade to India itself. In 1815 agents of the Genoese bank 
of Vivaldi (the same enterprising family which a quarter of 


" For these diplomatic missiinis, see Abel-Krftmisat.^ M™oii« ear 
les ReJadona pohtiqntt d«s Princes cUrttians et p&r^iibwenimt Id 
pms de Fiance, avec les Empereurt Mongols ' iMtm. de tA^. Royatt 
des Iifscfiptions et BdUf-tettref. T, iv and v, Short aoc^ntt 

am givoi by Cnonsset, op. at, Ui, pp. io7-9. “ti hy Bes*Iey,op. at., lu, 

***• Fm RiMl^^of Monte Cioce and the Peiaiaa mission, see Beasley, 
op. dt,. iu. pp. 1B7-315. 
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} a century before had sailed forth to find the road to India 
I down the African coast and disappeared for ever) ^ had 
trading stations on the Gujerat and Malabar coasts. 
European merchants regularly visited the great ports of 
the Gulf of Cambay and of Malabar and Coromandel, 
which were crowded with a mixed population of Christians, 
Hindus, Muslims and Chinese; for, as Heyd points out, 
the great age of the Tartars corresponds with the period 
^ of greatest activity m the political and commercial relations 
between India and China, and these ports, especially 
and Quilon, -were among the richest in the world. MUsionaiy 
activity was no less active here than in. Persia. A Latin 
mission visited the Malabar region under John of Monte 
Corvino in 1291—2, and was indeed there when Marco Polo 
passed on his w-ay home; and wc hear of four Franciscans 
who were martyred at Tannah on the Gulf of Cambay in 
1321, iu circumstances which made a great impression 
upon contemporaries, for the episode is mentioned by almost 
every mission writer of the time. In 1329 John XXH 
made Quilon a bishopric and sent there as bishop the 
Dominican Jordanus of Sdverac, one of the best travel writers 
of this period.* Me was replaced later by John MarignoUt, 
on the latter’s return from China in 134S-9. There was a 
Catholic church called St. George of the Latins there, and the 
Latin mission found an indigenous Nestorian population 
of great antiquity, the reputed descendants of St. Thomas’ 
converts, and the shrine of St. Thomas at Quilon was held in 
^great veneration.^ Descriptions of India are given by Marco 
Polo, Jordanus, Odcrie of Pordenoiie and Marignolli. We 
I hear of the fabulous riches, the splendid bazaars, the great 
manufactures of muslin and cottons, the pearl fisheries 
of Ceylon, the pepper gardens and world famous ginger of 
Quilon, and the huge ocean going ships which crowded the 
harbours. They describe the natural features of the 
Country, the tremendous heat, the dark rice-eating population, 
the deiieious fruits, jack and mango and coco-nut, the 
palmyra palm, the brilliant parrots, the many elephants and 

‘On this enlerprise of Ugoliao and Guido Vivaldi aad two Franciscan 
inan and on the traditioiiaJ exploiatioiu of Urolino's son Sorleone in 
Karch of them. s« Beuley. op. cit., iii, pp. 413-18. 

' For Jordantts and the Indian misaioa, see ibid., iii, pp, 315-35. 
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crocodiies. They tell also of the religion of the Hindua, 

( with their sacred oxen, their enormous idob, their ascetic 
fakirs, their sacred caste of Brahmans and the practice of 
suttee. Jotdanus speaks of a prophecy, handed down among 
i the Indians, that the Latin races were destined to conquer 
I ail the world: in how dramatic a manner it was to receive 
fulfilment later he could not foresee; but he declares that the 
King of France could easily, by his own force alone, subdue 
this fair land to Christianity, he deplores the success of the 
Muslim missionaries, who had the efirontery to travel about 
the East for all the world like ourselves {atcuJ no^),^ and 
declares that if the Pope would but send two galleys to the 
Indian seas, and so catch the Sultan of ^ ^ noose, 

marvels might be accomplished. 

Moreover, although all travellers touched at an Indian 
' port all did not stay there. For they could now take ship 
on one of the Chinese junks which came to Quilonand Malabar. 
Ibn Battatah at one time saw thirteen large junks lying ready 
to sail in the port of Malabar, and admirable descriptions 
of them arc given by Marco Polo, Oderic, Ibn Battdtah and 
Jordanus. They were made of fir and single decked, with 
fifty or sixty cabins and four (sometimes six) masts, double 
'planked and furnished with water-tight compartments. 
They used both sails and oars and their crews numbered 
some 300 or 400 men; Ibn BattHtah tells how the sailors had 
pots of herbs and ginger growing aboard, and sang 'La, 
la I La, la r as they pulled the oars. On the junk on which 
'^Oderic of Pordenone embarked at Quilon there were ‘ a good 
TOO souls, what with sailors and merchants’. Aboard one 
of these European travellers cotdd sail on past Java and 
Sumatra and Indo-China to Cynkalan (Canton), or Zaiton 
by the route which Marco Polo took on his return journey, 
and many European travellers after 1290 came to China 
by this long sea route. Its disadvantage was that it was very 
slow (it took two years), and it was because the land route 
* was much shorter and reputed to be safer that medieval 

» Professar Bcarley notes : ' It was at this very time, as a matter of 
history, that Maslem perfidy began its pennaaent conquest of the Malay 
world, began snce«sfuUy to compass the seas and lands of the 
Archipelago in search o( proselytes, b^an to penetrate evea to the 
interior of Java and Sumatra.' Ibid., iii, p, * 34 . 
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, /opinioD prefeired the second of the two roads which the 
TartAfs open^ to the West. 

This was the great caravan route across Central Asia^ 
and it may be said with truth that jf the Tartar conquest 
» of Persia opened the road to India the Tartar conquest 
of Russia opened the road to China^^ The great overland 
silk route across Asia is one of the oldest and one of the most 
romantic trade routes in the world and its immense 
importance at this period can hardly be overestimated. 
^ Travellers could get by it to China in five or six months, 
travelling with the imperial posts, though caravans naturally 
took longer. It could be reached from Trebizond or Lajazzo 
v^ia Tabriz by making the golden journey to Merv, Bokhara 
and Samarcand along a caravan route which joined them; ^ 
but from the beginning of the fourteenth century another 
route became much more important and that was the road 
/ which went from the Crimea by land or sea to Tana (Azov), 
then across the steppes to Astrakhan or to Sarai on the Volga^ 
and by camel across the desert to Urgenje (near Khiva) on the 
OxuSp and so on to the Bokhara-Samarcand routcp. and 
straight across central Aria by one of the three great roadSp 
the north Tluan Shan (Pe-lu), the south Thian Shan (Nan-lu) 
or the north Euenlun into China.® 

^ This road again meant direct access for Europe to the 
Far East. In 1266 the Mongol Khan of Kipchak authorized 
the Genoese to establish a colony at KaSa on the shores 
of the Crimea, and the Venetians had one at Soldai^ Later 
they were allowed to establish themselves'in Tana, too. 
These two towns are immensely interesting and ^eser^e 
each a monograph.* Tana was the great focus for the 
com and furs and other products of Russia, the silks and 
spices of the Far East and the merchandise of India, coming 
up by the Khyber Pass or through Persia. Kafla was a 
curious cosmopolitfi^ city, crowded with and 

churches, Tart^ and Muslims and Christians, an inveterate 
centre for the slave trade. This Crimean district grew 

^ Gnmsset, op. dt.^ iu, p. 137. 

* There was slso a more southern mute which went via Kashgar, 
Yarkand^ and Kbotau^ and which Marco Polo followed. 

* See Bca±k^p op. cit.^ iii, p. 461. 

* See an exceiient short account of them in Hepdp op. rit.ii, pp« 156- 
zij- 
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steadUy in importance as a great mart for the Eastern trade, / 
and here again the Genoese played the most important 
part. They had a special branch of the CovemiDent, the 
fl^iciuni Gomrir, or Crimean O^ce, to look after their Black 
Sea trade, and when in 1S4S the Kipchak Khan quarrelled 
with the Italians, seized Tana, and laid siege to Kaffa, there 
was a dearth of com and foodstufls throughout the Byzantine 
Empire and the price of Eastern silks and spices forthwith 
^doubled in Italy, which shows how the overland route 
had by this time outstripped the others in importance. 
Kaffa was to be brought even more disastrously to the 
notice of Europe in 1848, for it was through it that the 
v^dlack Death, which originated in China, reached the Wwt. 
Some say that it broke out among the Tartars who were 
once again besieging Kaffa, and that they threw the infected 
corpses into the town by means of their siege instruments 
in order to achieve a more rapid victory. Others say that 
it broke out among the defenders, the merchants who were 
gathered in the town having brought’ them from 

China rolled up in their bales of silk> At all events the 
siege was rais<^ owing to the plague, and it seems certain 
that it was in a Black Sea ship that the Black Death got 
to Italy. 

What direct access from Azov to Peking meant to the 
merchants of the day is b^t witnessed not so much in the 
journeys of mlsrionazy travellers as in the account of the 
overland silk "t rade left by Francesco B^dueci Pegolotti, 
an agent of the great Florentme house of Bmfdi, who about 
'1840 wrote an admirable merchants’ handbook ooncemitig 
chiefly the trade of the Levant and the East, He gives full 
information for a merchant starting from Tana and proceeding 
to Peking, returning again with £12,000 worth of silk {reckoned 
in modern money). The stages of the journey, the mode of 
fwnveyance appropriate to each stage, whether horses, 
camH wagons or pack asses, the time to be allowed for 
each stage, the provisions to be taken, and the estimated 
cost are aU set forth, together with a careful comparison 

* It is noticeable that a number of Chinese eUIcb vhicti still sufvii^ 
in medieval church tteasuries or in nnueimis in Europe bdang to this 
period of the Yuan or Tartar dynasty. See some examples reproduced 
in CAiiWj# Art (BHrltJugim MafJitiiu Textiles. 

Plates I and a. 
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of the weights and measures in u$e in Tan^ and in Cathay. 
His general mstructions are full of interest. ** In the first 
place you must let your beard grow long and not shave. 
And at Tana you should furnish yourself with a dragoman, 
and you must not try to save money in the matter of dragomen 
by taking a had one instead of a good one* for the additional 
wages of the good one will not cost you so much as you will 
save by having him. And besides the dragoman it wiU be 
well to take at least two good men servants who are 
^^equainted with the Cumanian tongue, and if the merchant 
likes to take a woman with him from Tana he can do so; 
if he does not like to take one there is no obligation! ^nly 
if he do^ take one he wiU be kept much more comfortably 
than if he does not , . . The road you travel from 
Tana to Cathay is perfectly safe^ whether by day or by 
night, according to what the merchants say who have used 
it . . . You may reckon that from Tana to Sarai the 
road is less safe than on any other part of the joumeyi and 
yet even when this part of the road irat its worst, if you arc 
some sixty men in the company^ you will go as s^ely as 
if you were in your own house. Anyone from Genoa or 
from Venice wishing to go to the places above named and 
to make the joumey to Cathay should carry linens with him 
and if he visit Organci (Uigenje) he will dispose of these 
well. In Organci he should purchase jontRi ^ of silver and 
iwith these he should proceed . . , Whatever silver the 
I merchants carry with them as far as Cathay the lord 
of Cathay will take from them and put in his treasuryt 
I and to merchants who thus brmg silver they give that papa 
money of tbeu-s in exchange. This is of yellow 
stamped with the seal of the lord aforesaid, anHTfils money 
is called and with this money you can readily buy 

silk and all other merchandise that you have a desire to 
buy* and all the people of the country are bound to receive 
it, and yet you shall not pay a higher price for your goods 
because your money is of paper. And of the said paper 
money there are three kinds, one being worth more 
another, according to the value which has been established 

* was i silver Ingot weighing Genow lb., the Genose 

lb. being equal to about J of the Loudon lb.; it was reckoutd as worth 
£ve golden florins. 
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for each by that ford,^ And you may reckon that you 
ran buy for one somtw of silyer 19 or 20 lb. of Cathay 
silfc. You may reckon aWo that in Cathay you should get 
3 or pieces of damask silk for a somno and from 3|; to 5 
pieces of nachetli of silk and gold likewise for a somno of 
silver-^ ^ * 

There can be no more striking commentary on the effect 
of the Tartar conquests than that casual remarki dropped 
by Pegolotti in passing, that ^ the road you travel from 
Tana to Cathay is perfectly safe, whether hy day or night, 
according to what merchants say who have used it,’ Traders^ 
indeed^ seem to have used it regularly^ and so did some of the 
friar traveliers of the fourteenth century. There were 
mission stations all along the route, at Kaffa and Tana, 
at Bolgaip at Sarai, at Astrakhan, at Urgenje, at 
Almalik (Kulja). * Kven more than in China or Persia,^ 
says Professor Beasley, ' these Latin outposts from the 
Euxine to Kazan^ from the Caucasus to Kulja, represent 
the exploring spirit of the Roman Church in its high^ 
form. For where could the enmity of Nature and Man 
be defied more recklessly ? Where in all the known world 
could distance, barbarism, steriUly and fanaticism present 
a more formidable combination of obstadea ? * * The 
flourishing Christian mission at Almalik was the seat of a 
Franciscan bishop, Richard of Burgundy, and it was hero 
that there laboured Friar Pascal of Vittoria, whose admirable 
letter upon his travels, written in l33St has fortunately 
survived. The advent of a Mmlim khan caused his massacre 
and that of the whole mission, which included the Bishop, 
Pascal, two other Franciscan priests, two Franciscan lay 
brethren, a ' tlack ’ int^reter named * John of India 
and a Genoese trader, who was in Almalik at the time. 
This was in 1359, and although the church at Almalik was 
rebuilt again by MarignoUi in 1540, and the Latin mission 
maintained a prerarious existence until 1852, it is clear that 
Pegolotti* had he but known it, when he described the road 

^ Fa|ier money first began to be iised in China as early as 
£. A.O. Sofi-^EI. 

^ Ses e^ttmets from Itodlotti'fl Ddla Praties dclia M^roMtura tn 
CfUhay awf tta W 4 y TkWitr, ed. Yule [HukluTt Soc., tnd ed, 1,14}, 
*y. PP- *37-73 p o iwiM 

I Beazky, Op. dt.p ill, pp. 
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as skkurissimot was speaking of an age which was already 
passing away*^ 

These* tlien, were the different routes by which European 
travellers found their way to the Far East at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. It remains to consider some 
of the most distinguished of those who went,^ The most 
numerous travelJc!^ were undoubted!}* the merchants, but 
although they have left traces of their activity in such 
practical forms b$ Pegolotti*s handbook and a lexicon of 
Latin, Persian and Cuman* compiled m 1303 by an anonymous 
merchant of Northern Italy** and although they ate,^ from 
time to time, mentioned incidentally in the narratives 
of other travellers, these traders have for the most part 
left no written account of their adventures. Btareo Polo’s 
is the one great travel book written by a merchant in this 
period, and (with the exception of the extremely amusing 
book of the Moor Ibn Batt^tah) our accounts of the East 
occur in the letters, reports and books of Christiaii 
missionaries, and above all of the intrepid and indefatigable 
friars of St. Francis. Truly might Ricold of Montecroce 
remark,* * worthy of the grateful remembrance of all 
Christian people that just at the rime when God sent forth 
into the Eastern parts of the world the Tartars to slay and 
to be slain^ He also sent forth into the West His faithful and 
blessed servants Dominic and Franeb,^ to enlighten, instruet 
and build up the Faith/ * 

Of these friars one of the most intrepid and attractive 
is John of Monte Corvino, first papal legate to, and afterwards 
Archbishop of, Peking* who, when nearly fifty years of age* 
set out to take the gospel into India and China, the first 
Latin Christian to leave us a picture of India and St, Thomas* 
shrine* where he spent a year, and the true founder of the 

> On Pwal of Vittdria and the Central Asian Missioa see Beasley, 
op. dt, iiip pp. 1^5-30. Theft was also a Dominican Bishop of 
Sajnarcand In 13^- 

* The most important accounts of Cathay Eumpean tmvelJera 
during this period sic ODUected and tmnslatm in CdMay an^ ^ 
Jhitfitr, ed. Sir Henry iTtUe (and ed. revised by H. Coidier^ Kaklu^ 
Soc.^ 1913-16), 4 vola. 

* Seo Beazkyp Op. ui, p- 4^, and Hoyd^ op. ii, p. 14a. 

* For a hst of such references see Yule's intn^uctioii to and 

ih* H^ay TAifArr, i, pp. 170-I. 

* Quoted by Yule, ibid., i, p. 133. 
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Latin Church in China. Of bis labours in Cathay we know 
from two letters, written in 1305 and 1306 respectively^ 
which he sent home by some of the many Tartar envoysp 
who were continually passing to and fro between the Great 
Khan in Cathay and the Ilkhan of Persia; and his second 
letter is addressed to the friars of the Persian mission. In 
the first he describes how he had laboured alone in Cathay 
for eleven years, until two years previouUy a German friar 
from Cologne had joined him ; how he had failed to convert 
the Great Khan himself, but had won over a great Ncstorian 
prince named George^ of whose son he was godfather, and 
who had built him a new church twenty days* journey from 
Peking. He himself had built in Peking a church with a belt 
tower and three bells; moreover^ he had bought 150 pagan 
boys, between seven and eleven years of age, had baptised them 
and taught them Greek and Latin, and liad trained a number 
of them as a choir^ so that the Great Khan himself delighted 
to hear them chanting. He had tmnslated the New 
Testament and the Psalter into the language and character 
most generally used among the Tariars. He begs for news 
of home, for service books and above all for comrades to 
be sent to help him by the land road across Asia, where 
they could travel with the uhperial letter carriers* ' I 
myself am grown old and grey^ more with tot! and trouble 
than with years, for I am not more than 53/ 

The next year he sent another letter to the Persian friars^ 
reporting the progress of his new church* The land had 
been bought for him by Master Peter of Lucolongo» ^ a 
faithful Christian man and a great merchant/ who had joined 
him in Tabriz at the v’cry beginning of his journey and had 
dwelt with him all these years in India and Peking; a mule 
inglorious Harco Polo, whose own story wc would fain 
have heard. The site was but the width of the street from 
the Khan's own palace^ and on it had already sprung up a 
chape! and courts, oifiecs and houses, ^and 1 tell you/ says 
the good friar^ * it is thought a perfect marvel by all the people 
who came from the city and elsewhere , ^ . and when 
they see our new building and the red cross planted aloft, 
and us in our ehapel with all decorum chanting the service, 
they wonder more than ever* When we are singing, his 
Majraty the Cham can hear our voices in his chamber. 
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and this wonderful fact is spread far and wide among the 
heathen , - - And I have a place in the Cham’s oatirt 
and a regular entrance and seat assigned me as legate of 
our lord the Pope, and the Cham honours me above all othi^ 
prelates, whatever be their titles. And although his IWajesty 
the Cham has heard much of the Court of Rome and the 
state of the Latin world, he desires greatly to see envoys 
arriving from that region/^ 

This letter also reached the West safely and came to the 
knowledge of the Pope, who in 1S07 created Monte Corvino 
Archbishop of Cainbaluc and sent out to him thr^ suffragans^ 
followed by three more in ISlSIi all of them Franciscans 
from Italy^ The first three became successively bishops of 
Zaiton^ and one of thmi, Andrew of Perugia, wrote a letter 
in lS2d to his mother-housep which gives an interesting 
picture of the Latin Ch^^ch in that city. A fine cathedral 
had been built there by a rich Armenian lady, and Andrew 
himself had built a handsome church and convent in a grove 
outside the city, with a fine lodging * fit for any prelate** 
' 1 know none among all the convents of otii provincei’ 
he says^ *to be compared with it in elegance and other 
amenities*’ He was supported by an imperial dole, the 
value of which amount^ to lOO golden florins a yeaxi 
* according to the estimate of the Genoese merchants ’ (an 
interesting reference].* 

But two years before he wrote the letter in which he 
records these thixigs there arrived in China a far more 
important traveller from our point of viewp to wit, Friar 
Oderic of Pordenonep who has left us what is perhaps the 
second best travel book of the period, second only to Marco 
Polo, and superior to Marco Polo in its personal note* Oderic 
went by the long sea route from Ormuz to Canton, stopping 
en route in India, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo* 
From Canton he went by land to Zaiton and on to Kinsai, 
Jamzai (Yangehow) and Menzu (Ningpo), and by the Grand 
Canal to Cambaluc, bis companion during a part of hts 
|purney being an Irish friar named James* He spent three 
years in Cambalue and returned home by a land route* whieh 
apparently included a visit to Tibet and Lhassa, of which 

^ For his kHer see and the W&y Thither^ iiJ^ pp. 45-3!* 

■ See ibid., pp. 71-5* 
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he gives fl vAgue but intere^ing account. He describes 
Canton, * a city as big as three Veniees and all Italy has not 
the amount of craft that'this one city hath,^ and speal<s also 
of the immense number of junks in the other cities of Southern 
China^ adding ^ indeed it is something hard to believe when 
you hear oft or even see* the vast scale of the shipping in these 
parts \ Of this " noble province of Manzi * he says, * I m ade 
diligent inquiry from Christians, Saracens, tdolateF$ and from 
all the Great Klian's officers» and they all told me, with 
one consent, as it were, that the province of Manzi hath 
2,000 great eitie$r cities* I mean, of such magnitude that neither 
Treviso nor Vicenza would be entitled to be numbered 
among them^ Indeed in that country the number of people 
is BO great that among us here it would be deemed incredible ; 
and in many parts 1 have seen the population more dense 
than the crowds you see at Venice on Ascension day. And 
the land hath great store of breads of winep of rice* of flesh 
and of fish of sorts, and of aU manner of victuals whatever 
that are used by mankind. And all the people of this 
country are traders and artificers, and no man ever seeketh 
alms^ however poor he be* as long as he can do anything 
with his own hands to help himself ; hut those w ho are fallen 
into indigence and infirmity are wcU looked after and 
provided with necessities. The men, as to their bodily 
aspect, are eomety enough, but colourless, having beards 
of long straggling hairs like mousm (cats, 1 mean). And 
as for the womcn^ they are the most beautiful in the world.^ 

He describes Zaiton, a city * twice as great as Bologna'; 
and the two houses of Franciscan friars there* and also the 
beautiful Kinsai, of which he says: ^ If anyone should desire 
to tell of all the vastness and great marvels of this city, 
a good quire of stationery gimlemus flofionu) would 

not hold the matter, I trow, for *iis the greatest and noblest 
city and the finest for merchandise that the world 
containeth.^ ^ He gives a delightful picture also of Cambaluc 

^ Id Ramesfo's editjon (15^3) his account indiids the intenestmg 
phrw : ' Tis the greo^test dty in the whole world, so great. Indeed, 
that 1 should Ecaraly venture to tell □£ it, but thit I have met at Venice 
people m plenty who have been tbetCr' 11 is not improbable that Oderic 
^cuid have met Venetian merchants who had visited Kinsai^ but it is 
impossible to say whether Mainusio Laveuted the phraseor took it tiom 
a k»t early MS, 
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and the Great Khan^s court there, and he materially 
contributes to our knowledge in several directions by noting 
things left unnoticed by Marco Polo, for iiistance the Chinese 
custom of binding the feet of their women^ the wearing of 
long finger-nails by the men, and the practice of fishing 
with cormorants. It is plain enough that he left his heart 
behind him in China, for he ends his book with the words, 
' As for me, from day to day I prepare myself to return to 
those eountriesi in which I am content to die* if it plea 4 eth 
Him from whom all good things do come.* But this gocxl 
thing was not to come to him and he died in Italy. 

His tales were written down by a brother Friar (* just as 
he told his story, so friar William wrote it *), and they are 
foUoived by a testimony to the accuiacy of the transcript 
by a third friar, who adds such a charming anecdote that it 
is impossible to refrain from quoting it, more especially 
^ it possibly gives us our last picture of the saintly Archbishop 
John of Monte Cor^^ino : * * 1, friar Marchesmo of Bassono 
of the Order of Minorites, desire to say that I heard the 
preceding relation from the aforesaid Friar Oderic when he 
was still living; and I heard a good deal more, which he has 
not set doTvm Among other stories which he told, this was 
one. He related that once upon a time, when the Great 
Khan was on his journey from Sandu to Cambalech, he with 
four other Minor friars was sitting under the shade of a tree 
by the side of the road^ along which the Khan was about to 
pass, and one of the brethren was a bishop. So when the 
Khan began to draw' uear^ the bbhop put on his episcopal 
robes and took a cross and fastened it to the end of a staffs 
so as to raise it aloft; and then those four began to chant 
with a loud voice the hymn ' Venf Creator SpiVitus / '* And 
then the Great Khan^ hearing the sound thereof, asked w^lrnt 
it meant, and those four barons who go beside him replied 
that it was four of the Frank Rabbans- So the ^an 
called them to him and the Bishop thereupon, taking the 
cross from the staff, presented it to the Khan to kiss. Now, 
at the time he was lying down* but a$ soon as he saw- the 
cross he sat up, and dofiing the cap that he w'ore, kissed the 
cross in most reverent and humble manner. Now, the rule 

^ Bat the Bishop referted to may be Andrew of Perugia or one of the 
otlier idars who became Bifibep ol Zaitoa. 
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and custom of that court h that no one shall venture to come 
into the Khan's presence empty-handed; so Friar Oderic, 
having with him a smalt dish full of apples, presented tlmt as 
their offering to the Great Khan, and he took two of the apples 
and ate a piece of one of them^ whilst he kept the other in 
his liand, and so he went his wayp Now, it is clear enough 
from this that the Khan himself had some savour of the 
Catholic faith, as he well might, through the Minor friars 
who dwelt at court continually. And as for the cap 
which he doffed so reverently before the cross^ I have heard 
Friar Oderic say that it was a mass of pear! and gems and was 
worth more than the whole march of Treviso/ ^ 

Europe was not to have much further news of Cathay, 
In 1328 John of Monte Corvino died, and ten years later 
an embassy from the Great Khan end from a group of 
Christian Alan princes appeared at the papal court, asking 
for the appointment of a new legate^ It was accompanied 
by one Andrew the Frimk> who is possibly the Andrew of 
Perugia^ whom we met as Bishop of Zaiton^ In reply 
an important papal embassy was sent out in charge of 
John MarignoUi, an aristrocratic Franciscan of Florence^ 
who has left us the last European account of the Far East 
at this period, inappropriately embedded in a history of 
Bohemia, which he wrote after his return* He took the 
overland route and spent four years in Chlim, returning 
by sea from Zaiton and spending some time in Southern 
India on the way* He found the Tartars and Alans 
venerating the dead Archbishop as a saint in Peking and the 
f/stin mission flourishing exceedingly^ At Zaiton, too, 
he de^ribes the three great churches of the FTancLscans, 
and adds the interesting information that they had founded 
there a and bath house for the use of European 

merchants, an amazing testimony to the frequency with which 
Western traders (mainJy no doubt Genoese) visited the great 
Chinese port.* Mter his departure no more b heard of the 
Latin mission; the Pope appointed Archbbhops to it from 
time to time in later years, but* so far as the active cure 
of souls was concerned, to be made Archbishop of Peking 

' For ttiese passages and the rest o£ Oderic'a account, »e 
and (Mt Way ThUAir {1Q13 kL), vqI. passim, 

* Sea ibiL, ii, pp. 
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must have been analagous to applying for the Chiltem 
Hundreds^ since it no longer possible for the Archbishop 
to reach his See. 

There are surely few episodes in history more remarkable 
and more interesting than these years^ when an Italian 
archbishop held sway in Peking^ when Genoese merchants 
had ^ fimdMo at Zaiton and chaffered in the ports of India^ 
when Franciscan friars set up convents in the towns of 
Persia and China, and mission stations in Turkestan^ and 
when merchants and missionanea regularly toot the caravan 
roads across Central Asia, or sailed in junks through 
the Indian Ocean and among the Spiee Islands^ 

It was indeed remartable, but the reason that it is remarked 
less than it would seem to deserve lies in the f^^ that it was 
strictly an episode. For the gallant missions and the dir^t 
trade came to an end by the middle of the fourteenth eentury^ 
and the great black curtain rolled down againp cutting ^ 
Europe from Asia and confining Europeans once again to the 
termini of the trade routes, la the battle of Islam and the 
Cross for the soul of Tartaxy it was Islam which won^ as 
Islam to this day so often wins in dealing with less eivilLced 
peoples. Gradually the whole of Kipchak and Central Asia 
became converted^ aod shut off the land route which had 
been so xichurissima in Pegolotti's day. So, too, the Ilk h ans 
of Persia (having tried in vain for half a century to galvanize 
Europe into doing something more than talk about a common 
crusade against the Mamluks) finally embraced Islam in 
1816 , and though they at first retained their old Mongol 
tolerance, the Persian vestibule was all but closed again by 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and the Tartar dynasty 
itself fell before the end.^ Finally, in lse 8 -- 70 , a revolution 
drove out the Tartar dynasty in China and replaced it by 
a native dynasty, the Hings, who resumed the indigenous 
anti^foreign policy of the Chinese, so that even had Europeans 
been able to get to Peking and the port towns, they would not 

^ It should be observed, borwever, that ocoaeional Eujopeaiis con- 
tinned to reach Iniija by this mate during the Aitcccth ceatniy. 
Towards 144D the Venetian Nicola Conti vMted Malabar and may even 
have gone to China« of which he gives sever^ accurate particulars^ 
and in 1465 another Veoetiaa and a Milanese crosml I^trtia and 
from ChrmoE to Cambay. Groomt, op. dt., ui^ p. 157^ 
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have been received there. The con<juests of Tbnui completed 
a process already almost complete before he came. 

That great conqueror might, indeed, had he lived to complete 
his project of subduing China, have re-established something 
analagous to the empire of Kublai Khan, though it would have 
been an ardently Muslim empire and thus probably unfriendly 
to direct access by Christian merehants to the East^ But 
be pillaged Baghdad and Shiraz and in his campaigns, to 
render safe his own Tsrans-Oxianian realm and to make 
Samareand the greatest trading centte of the East, he ravaged 
the country to the North and destroyed Tana, Sarait 
Astrakhan I Urgenje and Ahnalik, and fatally interrupted the 
caravan route on which they were stages^ while his death 
threw Higher Asia into an anarchy which still further cut 
off West from East. Two European travellers have, indeed, 
left us accounts of Eastern journeys in the time of TimUTp 
One, the Spaniard Ciavijo, was sent on a mission to the 
conqueror's court by Henry of Castile in IWSi and travelled 
by way of Trebisfiond, Tabriz, Sultaniyah (a splendid mart, 
to which be notra that the traders of the West, ‘ ay e, of Venice 
and of Genoa,' were still able to make their way from Kaffap 
Trebi^nd or Syria), Nishapor, Meshed and the Oxus to 
Samarcand. He has left an extraordinarily vivid picture of 
Timur and his court and of the prosperity of Samarcand, and 
from a camel driver, who had come with the Peking caravan 
of 800 camels to the city, he teamed something of Cathay^ 
The other traveller of this age is Schiltbcrgerp a German 
taken captive and enslaved first by the Ottoman Sultan 
Bajazet, then by Bajazct^s conqueror Timur, and then by 
other Tartar princes, whose Jfetsehtwh recounts bis enforced 
wanderings (189^1425) in the lands of the Levant and Black 
Sea and Trans-Oxiana, lea^dng among other thinga a very 
good picture of Eaffa, and having a peculiar interest of its 
own because, alone among the medieval travel books^ it is 
the work of an under-dog, a poor slave who picked up hia 
knowledge from under-dogs like himself*^ 

But Ciavijo and Schiltberger are truly* as Professor Beazley 
calls themp anachromsms. Th^y are writing the sad 
epilogue to a splendid age of travel which ha$ parsed away; 

^ Fear Ciavijo and SebiUberger see Beuley, op. dt., iiL pp. 

Tb« works of both liave b««tk pablisbcd by tbe Hakluyt Soci^. 
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China nnid India were hid from them i they penetrated no 
further than Samarcand along the once open trade route 
and must pick up from camel drivers and the dregs of Timur’s 
camp their knowledge of the great worlds which lay beyond. 
After Timur’s death fanaticism ruled in Persia, anarchy in 
Central Asia, an anti-foreign dynasty in China. So the East 
was hidden once more from European eyes, and the teeming 
peoples, the crowding junks, the rich civilization, were no 
more than a legend to incite the adventurers of a later age, 
when they sought the road to India and Cathay again. 
For the dosing of the routes and the triumph of the Turks 
threw Europeans into an increasing dependence upon the 
Egyptian road and the terminus at Alexandria, beyond 
which they might never pass. Useless now to dream of taking 
the toad for Ormuz at Lajatzo or Trebizond; useless bo 
gather dragomen and set out from Eaffa or Tatiiu If they 
would reach the lands of which Marco Polo wrote, they must 
seek a new road, not by the East but by the West, not by 
land but by sea. The failure of the great Tartar epic ts 
intimatdy connected with the epics of Vasco da Gama and 
Columbys. 

But looking back upon this episode, so marvellous, even 
if it was so brief, does it not bear witness to the injustice of 
many commonly received historical judgments? History 
gives to the fifteenth century the name of the ‘ Age of 
Discovery because its discoveries were never lost. But 
are Vasco da Gama suid Columbus himsetf more remarkable 
than Marco Polo, or than those half forgotten friars and whoUy 
foi)^ttt!n merchants, who took the land and sea roads to 
Indie and Cathay in the century between 1245 and 1345 T 
History, again, commonly represents the Tartars as mere 
barbarians, unintelligent and savage ravagers like the Huns^ 
seeking to tear down the painfully reared civilization of Islam 
and the West, and the man in the street has gone even further 
than history j the phrase * to catch a Tartar ' has become 
proverbial. 

The truth is that popular opinion persists in remembering 
only the early onslaughts of the Tartars, the first period of 
destruction under the four Great Khans, Chlnghiz, Ogotay, 
Kuyuk and Mangu (1206-57). and erects into an historical 
verdict the objurgations of Muslim or Christian writers like 
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Ibnu*l-Athir and Matthew Parisp writing under the stress 
of the first invasions, and often enough writing from hearsay.' 
The honest Matthew never saw a Tartar in his lifet nor was 
IbnuT-Athir a witness of the horrors which he so vividly 
deseribe^. It is true that the early invasions were orgies of 
the most barbarous slaughter, but is it fair to pass judgment 
on the Tartars on the witness of these alone ? After all what 
were the Europeans of the day but descendants of those 
Germanic barbarians, whose first invasions were described, and 
deserved to bo described, in precisely the same terms by the 
Roman provincials upon whom they fell? No conquering 
people csxi fairly be condemned on the period of its conquests 
and by the mouths of the conquered. It is in the subseq uent 
period of settled government that it proves its true greatness 
or baseness^ and few imperial nations of to-day would care 
for any other criterion* The Tartars deserve to be judged^ 
not in their nomad state and in the first age of the invasions, 
but as they were when settled in their four great Khanates^ 
They deserve to be judged as a people so tolerant that they 
welcomed the representatives of all religions, Christian friar^ 
Buddhist lama, Jewish rabbi, Muslim doctor and Mongol 
medicine-man^ equally at their courts, and were regarded by 
Christians not as " the worst enemies of human civilisation * 
but as potential allies against Islam, The fact that the 
alliance did not eventuate was due not to the Tartars but 
to the internecine bickering of Christian Popes and monarehs* 
They deserve to be judged as the one political power under 
tfrhom the Armenians, always from that day to thk persecuted 
by the Turks and never from that day to this helped by the 
Cliristians, enjoyed a momentary tranquillity* a respite in 
the long crucifixion of their history. They deserve to be 
judged as the power whose policy towards commercial 
intercourse between nations was so enlightened that they 
welcomed traders, lowered dues and protected caravans and 
roads throughout their donainions, maintaining free inter- 
course over the length and breadth of Asia, so that Professor 

' Ma^tthew Paris' fatnous account of the Tartais in the Cluuuiclep 
under the year T240, may be Coaad coftvenLently transEated m 
Parii^ English Hisk/ry, trans. J, A. Giles (Bobu's Autiq* 
lib., 1852), U PP« Ibmi'l-Athir'i acemifth xmder the years 

1120—I suid is translated in G.. Browne, jt Eiitrory Hiskiry 

cf P#r^ui (190&}, ii, pp. 437-3'* 
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Beazley can with ju stice call this period " the age of the momad 
peace ^ and Sir Henry Howorth, speaking of this marvellous 
bringing together of the peoples of West and East'can write 
* I have no doubt myself » « . that the art of printing, 
the mariner^s compass, firearms and a great many details of 
social life, were not discovered in Europe, but imported by 
means of Mongol mfluenee from the furthest East 

Indeed, the question whether the Tartars were, or were not* 
the mere enemies of civilization is most properly answered 
by the consideration of what befel the old civilizations of 
Persia and China after the establishincnt of their rule* and it is 
a remarkable fact that, once the destruction of the first age 
of conquest was overp both countries were able not only to 
preserve their characteristic civilizations but to create new 
wisdom and beauty under Tartar dominatiDn. The great 
scholar and lover of Islam p Professor Browne, describes the 
Mongol invasion as ' one of the most dreadful oalamities 
which ever befel the human race ’ ^; but he has to devote a 
whole volume to Persian literature alone under Tartar 
dominion* and his final judgment b that, allowing for the 
sufferings 'Of Persia during the invasions^ *the period of 
Mongol ascendency {1205-1337) . * * was wonderfully rich 
in literary achievements.* Nor b it after all so wonderful, 
for the nkhans encouraged the study of the natural sciences 
and of history and were by no means indifferent to poetry, 
‘ Even Hulagu Khan, the destroyer of Baghdad and deadly 
foe of Islam/ says Professor Browne * was the patron of two 
of the greatest Persian writers of this period, the astronomer 
NasLni*d-Dm of Tus and the historian Ata Malik of Juwayn, 
author of the “ History of the Conqueror of the World ” i.e. 
Chingiz Khan» Two other historians* *Abdu*llah b, Fadlu 
V^llah of Shiraz* better knorni as and the Wazir 

Rashidu^d'Din FadJu?llab* both of whom flourished in the 
reign of Ghazan Khan (1295-1304) must certainly be ranked 
among the greatest of those who have written in the Persian 
language on this important branch of knowledge. Persian 
literature* indeed, in the narrows sense* can hardly be said 
to have suffered permanently from the Mongol invasion* 

^ E. G. Browne, Hisl. e/ Ptrsian Li^atwe under 
1265-1501 (Cambridge^ 19x0)^ p 4, 

■ Ibid,, 17. 


ROUTES TO CATHAY 


IS? 


since three of the greatest and most famous {K»ets of 
Persia, Sa^di of Shiraz, FariduM-Din and JalalaM-Din 

Rumi were ooDtemporaiy with it, aod many other most 
famous poets were subsequent to it Moreover^ not only 
literature but also art and aTchitecturc flourished under the 
Tartars. It was during their period that the first illustrated 
books appeared in PersLa. and the influence of the close 
relations which existed between China and Persia under their 
rule is $howii in the blue and shining tiles of the Persian 
mosques of this period, and the carpets in which clouds and 
golden pheasants and dragous of China are mingled with 
purely Persian designs.* Similarly under the Tartar or 
Yuan dynasty in China, literature and the arts flourished 
with a brillianee worthy of the great Chinese dynasties which 
had gone before. In literature the novel and the draina both 
date from this period, and in art a galaxy of famous painters, 
among whom the most eminent was Chao Meng-fu, adorned 
the age» iftany of them rising to high office under the Yuan 
emperors.* Moreover^ just aa Chinese influences appear in the 
Persian art of the' periods Persian influences are manifest in 
Yihui potteries, which are justly for their beauty, and 

the art of enamelling was introduced into China by Persians. 

But the adaptability which the Tartars show^ to the older 
and more advanced civilizations which fell under their sway 
is perhaps most remarkably manifested in the rulers whom 
they preduced. Who is not conscious of " that humane 
great monarches golden look’ which seems to shed a glow 
over Marco Polo’fi ? Kublai Khan was a king 

worthy to rank among the wisest of his age, not merely a 
great conqueror but a great ruler* In Persia the TartarSi 
but three generations after the conquest, produced the great 
llkhan Chazan, reformer of administration and justice, 

* E, G* Brewnt, Liierary Hisk/ry of Pfrsi^ (190^). ii. P- 443. Me adds, 

howeverp that the datmetkm of B^bdad as the of Islam 

stmeh a fatal blow at the semblmoe of unity among the Muhammadan 
nations and also at the pmstige and status in Persia of the Arabic 
language. ^ 

• See some suggestive remarks wi this subject m Grousaet, op, db, 
in, pp. 

■ Among others wm li K'an, Kao K'o-kung, Huang Kung-wang, 
Wang Mfpg. Ni Tsan, Wu Chen and Yen Kni. See lo 

ikt HUl* of Ckln^ 3 ^^ PiMri^ Afi (snd* «!., Shangluip ch. vL, 
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protector of the |ie* 5 ^try^ promoter of sdencei lemming, And 
architecture, who made Rashidu^d-Din his chief mioisteri 
received envoys from Chino, India, Egypt, Spain, England, 
and many other nations at his court, and was mourned 
throughout Persia when he died. To crown all, the Tartars 
had a share in producing one of the greatest lines of 
monarchs who have ruled in the vrorld’s history, the Great 
Mughals of lndia» for Baber's mother was a Tartar princess, 
the last descendant of the Chagatat Khans, and his father, 
the King of Ferghana, was descended from the third son of 
Timur. If we would seek a European parallel to the 
Tartars, both in their early barbarity and in their subsequent 
power of adapting themselves to higher civilizations, it is 
perhaps to be found in the Korthmen, against whom men 
prayedp when first they appeared as Viking raiders, ' From 
the fury of the Northmen good Lord deliver us ! ^ and who 
subsequently, as Normans, built up great dvili^tions in 
Normandy, England and Sicily, But the Normans were more 
fortunate ; they were not an episode ; they survived, and in 
history nothing succeeds like success. 

The century 1245 to 1B45 waa indeed an heroic age in the 
^ history of travel and an epoch in the relations of East and 
West, But while we give our wonder and admiratioTi to 
WiUUini of Rubruck, Marco Polo, John of Monte Corvino 
and the other travellers who first made Asia known to 
Europe in this brief and marvellous episode, let us not forget 
that it was solely and entirely due to the Tartars that they 
were able to do so, and let us modify in our own minds, if 
not indeed reverse, the unjust verdict by which history has 
too often ungratefully condemned them* For if the world 
had not caught a Tartar in the thirteenth century, it would 
have been the poorer for a legacy of imperishable courage 
and romance. 


CHAPTER \Tn 


i. Travei^bs* Tai^ Wonder and 
Imaginatiom ” 

ii* European Traveli;err in Africa in the 
Middle Ages 

By Pfof«Mr Arthur PERcrvAi. Newton 
S one surveys the wrorld of the earliec middle e^es, one 



cannot fail to note the comparatively narrow area that 
was cl^r and familiar to Latin Christendom and how was 
hemmed in on all sid<^ by the mists of the unknown. Its 
western shores were bounded by the dangers of the 
unnavigahle ocean, the north was dosed with ice and the 
regions of perpetual darkness, to the east there lay the vast 
spaces of the steppes, dreaded as the lands whence again and 
again for 1,000 years there bad surged forth devastating 
hordes of Scytbs and Alans, Huns and Tartars to sweep down 
upon the peoples of Christendom with fire and sword. Only 
southward eould men look out upon dangers that they under¬ 
stood from the lands of the infidel, but even there only the 
fringe of the Muslim lands was seen clearly, ai^d beyond them 
again the base closed down once more upon the torrid sands 
of the unknown desert. Civiltzed men seemed to live in the 
one bright spot in a shrouded world and* lacking knowledge^ 
they imagined around them wonders of all kinds. 

Our eonoero in these pages is tnainly with the authentic 
travels of the time, but these cannot appear in tbeir true 
setting unless we say something also of the marvels that 
abound in the " travellers* tales ” of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries and that bad a compelling influence 
upon the explorers of the Great Age. In an earlier chapter 
reference was made to the of " Sir John de Mandcville ** 
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as iUn^tr^ting the general equlpmeat of geographical ideas 
of the late fourteenth century, but the extracts there given 
were so reasonable in character as to fail to do justice to the 
extraordinary character of the work- Though achieving great 
popularity in its own day and long accepted as an authentic 
and valuable record of travel^ itow know that it was a 
spurious compilation of a dtizen of Li^ge, one Jehan 
d^Outremuse, fathered upon a hctitigus English knight 
** Sira Jehan de MaitdevUlemuch as Swift invented the 
imaginary Lemuel Gulliver to convey his satires. The 
stories with which the book is filled were cuUed from every 
kind of source from the authentic narratives of Friar Oderic of 
Pordenone or John de Piano Carpine to the ancient fables of 
Pliny and Solinus collected from the encyclopedic worka of 
Vincent of Beauvais^ The result is hopelessly mconsistent 
wuth any clear system of geography, but it peopled the mists 
surrounding Chrbtendom with astonishing wonders such as 
the average reader in any age loves, and there were no means 
available for the disentangling of the true wonders from the 
false- Both made an equal appeal and had an equal aspect 
of reality. 

Let us compare for example the accounts of some real and 
some unreal beasts. In the ble of Taprobane be great htik 
of gold that pissemyres |i.e. ants] keep fuU dihgentlyp and 
they fine the pured gold and cast away the unpured. And 
these pissemyres be great a$ hounds so that no man dare 
come to those bills, for the pissemyres would assail him and 
devour him anon, so that no man may get of that gold but by 
great sleight- And, therefore, when it is great heat, the 
pissemyres rest them from prime of the day unto noon. And 
then the folk of the country take camels, dromedaries and 
horses, and other beasts, and go thitherj and charge them 
in alt haste that they may ... In that desert be many 
wild men that be hideous to look on, for they be horned and 
they speak nought, but they grunt as pigs. And there be 
many popinjays that they yekpe psitakes»in their language. 
And they speak of their proper nature and salute men that 
go through the d^rts, and speak to them as pertly as thougii 
it were a man. And they that speak well have a large tongue 
and have five toes upon a foot. And there be also of other 
* peittiid » parrots. 
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msuiner^ that have but three toes upon a foot^ and they speak 
not or but litttD, for they cannot but cry^ In that country 
and by all Ind be great plenty of ^ cokodrilles ^ that is a 
manner of a long serpenti and in the night they dwell in the 
water and on the day upon the land in rocks and in caves. 
And they eat no meat m oil the winter, but they lie as in a 
dream, as do the serpents. These serpents slay men and 
they eat them weeping- And when they .eat, they move 
the overjaw and nought the nether jaw, and they ^ve no 
tongue* There also be many beasts that be ydept * orafles 
in Araby they be yclept " gerfaunts * that, is a beast pomely 
or spotted^ that is little more high than a steed* But he hath 
a neck a twenty cubits long. And his crupper and his tail 
is as of a hart and he may look over a great high bouse. 
And there be also in that country many ^ camles and he 
iiveth by the air and he eateth nought nor driuketh nought 
at no time. And he changeth his colour oftentime. For 
men see him often now in one colour and now in another 
colour, and he may change him into all manner colours that 
him list* save only into red and white * * * And here be also of 
other beasts as great or more greater than b a destrier;,® 
and men yclept them *loeranez* and some yclept them 
" odenthos And they have a black head and tht^ long 
hom$ trenchant in the frontp sharp as a sword and the body 
b slender^ and he b a fuU felonous beasts and he chaseth 
and siayeth the ‘ ohphant * 

It was as impossible for the medieval reader to distinguish 
the true from the false in such tales as these, as it would be 
for ourselves unless by experience we had learned to do so. 
The “ odenthos " h no more incredible and pbsemyres ” 
very little more than are the giraffe and the chameleon* 
but others of Mandeville^s tales must have been a hard test 
for even the most credulous medieval reader. As an example 
we may quote the story of the growing diamonds^ a hardy 
survival from the fables of antiquity. Men find many 
time hard diamonds in a mass that cometb out of gold when 
they pure it and fine it out of the mine when men break 

* Gira^es. 

* Chameleona. 

■ War horse. 

* TravgJs ^ cd. HameliaSp L pp- 192, 193^ 300. 
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that mass in small pieces. And sometime it happenetb that 
men find some as great as n pea and some less and they be 
all as hard as those of Ind, And albeit that men find good 
diamonds in Ind» yet nathcless men find them more commonly 
upon the rocks In the sen and upon hills where the mine of gold 
is. And they grow many together^ one little* another great.. 
and they be square and pointed of their o-wn kind both above 
and beneath without working of man’s hand. And they 
grow together male and female, and they be nourished with 
the dew of heaven; and they engender children commonly 
and bring forth small children that multiply and grow all the 
year. I have often times assayed that if a man keep them 
with a little of the rockp and with the May dew oft sithe^ 
they shall grow every year and the small will wax great. 
For right as the fine pearl congealeth and waxeth great of 
the dew of heaven^ so docth the very diamond. And right as 
the pearl of his own kind taketh round ness, right so the 
diamond by virtue of God taketh squareness.^^ ^ 

In the mists of the Western Ocean, too, the middle ages 
imagined marvels. There lay islands that eluded those who 
V sought them, but none of the stories of the geographers 
were more persistent or more generally accepted. The 
most celebrated of these Islands were tbose of Saint Brandan, 
the Seven Cities, Brasil and Antiba* and again and again 
during the fifteenth and even the sixteenth centuries grants 
for their discoveries were sought and obtained from the 
Portuguese monorchs. It was said that in the year 565 
after Christ the Irish Saint Brandan came with his ship to a 
certoia island in the AtLontic where he beheld many marvels* 
and after living there for seven years he returned to his own 
country, ./Though it could never be found again, its existence 
was firmly believed* and it was marked on even the most 
scientific maps for centuries. As late as 1755 St, Brandan’s 
Isle was placed 5^^ to the west of the Canaries, and maps even 
of the nineteenth century eon be found recording 
Honorius of Autun in his geographical treatise of a.d. IISO 
described it thus; “ There is in the Ocean a certain isle agitable 
and fertile beyond all others, iuiknown to men but discovered 
by chance and then sought for without anyone being able 
to find it again and so called the “ Lost Isle’’. It wa$, so 

* Ibid., b los. 
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they say, the bland whither once upon a time St* Brandan 
came/* ^ 

The story of the isbnd of the Seven Cities was told by 
medieval writers with great wealth of detail and even more 
firmly believed. At the time of the conquest of Spain 
by the Moors—it w^ said—after the defeat and disappearance 
of King Hoderiek, seven bishops took ship with their followers 
and sailed out into the ocean. After a long voyage they 
landed on an unknow^n bland and there, liaiing burned 
their ships, they settled. Each of them built himself a 
dwelling place for himself and hb flockp and so the bland came 
to be called the Island of the Seven Cities **. Even in the 
time of Prince Henry the Navigator the tradition was fully 
credited and a Portuguese captain came to the Prince with a 
story that he had found the bland, but hod been forced by 
its inhabitants to flee because they refused tq have any 
communication w4th the ancient fatherland. The prince 
says Ferdinand Columbus^ blamed [the captain and hb 
safiorsj severely^ and ordered them to return to the bland, 
to stay there for a time and to come again and report to Kim 
what they had seen* The men, struck with terror* betook 
them to their ship and sailed away and never appeared again 
in Portugal* Among other details [of their adventure] 
they related that their cabin boys w'bo had brought away 
from the beach of the island some sand to dean their cooking 
pots, found that that sand was two-thirds composed of 
fine gold/* ^ 

Among the islands said to be situated in the far Western 
Ocean many medieval writers placed the Terrestrial Faradbe^ 
and thb legend had so much infiiience on the minds of the 
first explorers of the new lands that it is of some importance- 
The idea of such a region is constant in Christian writers 
from the time of the early fathers TertuUian and St. 
Ambrose through Isidore of Seville down to Bonaventura 
and Thomas Aquinos, bat though they agree upon many 
of the aspects of such a paradise they differ widely os to its 
situation, Cosmas, writing in the sixth century, tells us that 

^ P, Gafiaiel, Hhimre da ta ddicuverta da I'AmMqw avani 
(Paris, 18923. i. 205. 

■ of tka Life and Actions af Adm. Ckruiapker 

wriUsn by kis ion T. Ferdinand CoJhk&us in Churdlull^s 
(Londem, 1732). 
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“ The earth h diiHded into twa part^ by the sea that is 
called Ocean; the one is the part that we live in and the 
other beyond the Ocean is that which is joined to heaven^ 
Men lived in that land before the Deluge j there also Paradise 
is situated 

The writer of Mandevtlle places the Terrestrial Paradise 
so far in the east that it is also at the extremest endof the west^ 
for, os he says, The Lord God made the earth all round in 
the mid place of the firmament/" He does not riaim to have 
been there, but professes to describe it as he has beard say 
of wise men of old. Paradise terrestre, as wise men say^ 
is the highest place of earth that is in all the world, and it is 
so high that it toucheth nigh to the circle of the mooni there 
os the moon maketh her turn. For she b so high that tbe 
Hood of No^ might not come to her that would have covered 
all the earth of the world all about and above and beneath 
save paradise alone * . . In the most high place of paradl^, 
even in the middle place, b a well that casteth out the four 
floods that run by divers lands , , , And by the rivers may 
no man go, for the water runneth so rudely and so sharply 
because that it cometh dovm so outrageously from the high 
places above, that it runneth in so great waves that no ship 
may not row nor sail against it. And the water rooreth so 
and maketh so huge noise and so great tempest that no man 
hear other in the ship, though he cried with oU the craft 
that he could with the highest voice that he might/^ * Again 
the pseudo-MandevUle tells us in another passage * that the 
Fountain of Eternal Youth springs from the Terrestial 
Paradise, ** There is a fair well and a great that hath odour 
and savour of all spices; and at every hour of the day he 
ebangeth his odour and hb savour diversely. And whoso 
drinketh three times fasting of that water of that well, he 
b whole of all manner sickness that he hath, and they that 
dwell there and drink often of that well they never have 
dekness, and they seem always young , . , Some men yclepe 
it the well of youth » ^ .. and men say that that weU oometh 
out of paradise and therefore it is so virtuous*” 

It would be of great interest to explore the pei^istence 

^ ed. McCdodle [Hakluyt Society* 1397), p, 

• MandiviUe's Trails, i» 303-3. 

■ Xhtd., 113. 
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of the ideas of the Terre^rial and the Fountain 

of Eternal Youth in the minds of explorers like Ponce de Leon 
who sought the fountain in Florida at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century^ and the sailors of the mid-eighteenth who 
poctieaily spoke of the island of Otaheite as Le Pamdis 
Terrestre, But it would be beyond our scope and the 
quotation of a characteristic passage representing the typical 
medieval cosmogony of Columbus must suffice. His third 
voyage having resulted in his discovery of continental land 
he wrote to King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella on his return 
to Hispaniola in October^ liDS, to tell them of what he had 
found. In the course of this letter from which we have 
already quoted.^ occurs the following remarkable passage 
** 1 have come to [the] conclusion respecting the earth, 
that it is not round as they describe, but of the form of a pear, 
which b very round except where the stalk growS;, at which 
part it is most prominent* or like a round ball, upon one part 
of which is a prominence like a womanb nipple thb protrusion 
being the highest and nearest the sky, situated under the 
equinoctial line, and at the eastern extremity of this sea 
[i.e. the Caribbean] . . * I do not suppose that the 
earthly paradise k in the form of a rugged mountain, as the 
descriptions of it have made it appear, but that it is on the 
summit of the spot, which I have described as being in the 
form of the stalk of a pear ; the approach to it from a distance 
must be by a constant and gradual ascent ; but I believe 
that no one could ever reach the top . . . From the gulf 
to which I gave the name of the Gulf of Pearls * the water 
runs constantly with great impetuosity towards the east, 
and thift i$ the cause why there k so fierce a turmoil from the 
fresh water encountering the water of the sea ... I 
think that the water may proceed from the paradise, though 
it be far off, and that stopping at the place w'hich I have just 
left, it forms a lake. There are great indications of this being 
the terrestrial paradise, for its site ooinddes with the opinion 
of the holy and wise theologians St. Isidore, Bede, Strabus, 
the master of scholastic history, St. Ambrose and Scotus, 
aU of whom agree that the earthly paradise k tn the east. 
And, moreover, the other evidences agree with the supposition, 

I Chapter I, p. id. 

■ The modern Golf of Faria. 
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for I have never either read or heard of fresh water coming 
m so large a quantity, in close conjunction with’ the water of 
the sea; the idea is also eorrobomted by the blandness of ttic 
temperature . « , That the islands [in the seas] should possess 
the most costly productions is to be accounted for by the 
mild temperature, wbieh comee to them from heaven, since 
these are the most elevated parts of the worlds* ^ 

To the men of the middle ages as to the ancients the 
continent most abounding in marveb was Africa, and a 
problem of perennial interest was to account satisfactorily 
for the regular waxing and waning of the waters of the Nile, 
MandeviUe eonnects the river with the earthly paradise 
and gives to it a most extraordinary course, showing how’ 
little sure knowledge there was in his time of the lands of the 
Moors. “ This river cometh running from Paradys terrestre 
between the deserts of Ind and after it sinks into land and 
Tunneth long time many great countries under eartiL And 
after it goeth out under an high hill that men yclepe Aloth 
that is between Ind and EthJopc * . , and after it 
environeth all Ethiope and Morekane and goeth all along 
from the land of Egypt into the city of Alban^e to the end of 
Egypt and there it faUeth into the sea.** ® 

Libya and Mauretania, the country of desert Africa* were 
above all to most Europeans the land of marvels, though 
we shall show later that some men in the Mediterranean 
cities held a real knowledge of those countries. To quote the 
fictions of Mandevitlc again, "‘Between the Red Sea and 
Ocean sea toward the ^outh is the kingdom of Ethiope and of 
Libya the higher, the which land of Libya, that is to say 
Libya the low, that beginneth at the sea of Spain from 
thence where the pillars of Hercules be, and dureth unto 
anenst Egypt and toward Ethiope, In that country of 
Libya is the sea more high than the land, and it sceitifSth 
t^t it would cover the earth, and natheless yet it passeth not 
his marks » , « In that sea of Libya is no fish, for they 
may not live nor endure for the great heat of the sun, because 
that the water is evermore boiling for the great beat * , . . 

* Sflect tfttert oj Oilumlma, ed. S, H. Major (Hakluyt Sodety, iStoI 
PP* * 34 - * 4 *-*. 144 - 

* MAndm^iih*s 7 a. 

* 0. the ideaa of Lambert as discussed in Chap. 1 
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The whole party mmdioDal [of Africa] is yclept Mori tan ta 
and the folk of that country be black , . . and they be 
yclept Moots. In that part is a well that in the day it Is so 
cold that no man may drink thereof, and in the night it is so 
hot that no man may suffer his hand therein ... In that 
country be folk that have but one foot and they go so blue 
that it is marveUous. And the foot is so large that it 
shadoweth all the body against the sun when they would lie 
and rest them." ^ 

Mandevillc abounds in descriptions of anatomical freaks, 
and much of his popularity may have been due to such strange 
fables, but he does not always commit himself to their exart 
geographical situation. “ In [a certain] isle towards the south 
dwell folk of foul stature and of cursed kind that have no 
heads, and their eyes be in their shoulders. And their mouth 
is crooked as an horse shoe, and that is in the midst of their 
breast. And in another isle be folk that have the face el! 
Sat, all plain without nose and without mouth, but they have 
two small holes ail round instead of their eyes, and their 
mouth is flat also without Ups. And in another isle be folk 
of foul fashion and shape that have the lip above the mouth 
so great that when they sleep in the snn, they cover all the 
face with that lip.’* ^ Marvels such as these were the common 
stock in trade of popular medievaJ writers on geography, and 
ridiculous though they may be, they should not be entirely 
neglected in attempting to realise something of the .attitude 
of mind of the travellers of the time, half critical and haif 
credulous, but not wholly different from that of a later age 
which, having refused to accept the authentic pygniics and 
gorillas of Du Chaiilu, accepted with hardly a quatm the 
*' travellers tales ” of Louis de Rougemont. 

ii. Eubopean TaAV T-t.t.V Ra in Afbica iir tse 
Middle Ages 

When we turn from amusing Actions to examine whether 
Europeans had authentic knowledge of the interior of the 
lands beyond the Moors in the Middle Ages, we find that 
although it left little trace in literature and has only recently 
been recovered, some real information had been obtained, 

*■ Tneelt, i, 96, 104. 

■ Ibid., i, 15 J- 4 . 
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Just m the east political circumstaoces in the latter half 
of the thirteenth eenttiry threw open Central A^ia to European 
travellers, especially Franciscan and Dominican friars, so 
about the same period, owing to Muslim toleration^ they were 
able to penetrate for a time into North Africa. Under the 
dynasty of the Almohade emirs^ who ruled over Morocco and 
Southern Spain in the twelfth century^ many Christians were 
permitted to cross the Stralta and settle in cities IDce Fez^ 
Marrakesh, and Salli^ Many Christian contingents serred 
in the Moroccan armies and took part in the almost incessant 
civil wars* When the Almohades were defeated by the Berber 
tribe of the Beni Marin and the new dynasty of the Marinidcs 
was established, this policy of toleration was continued, 
especially under the enlightened Emir Yakub IL From 1225 
onwards Franciscans and Doimnicans co-operated in 
establishing Christian bishoprics in Morocco^ and in 1256 
we learn from the works of the missionary Hurnbert de 
Romans that the friars for several years, had been preaching 
in Arabic to the Moors.*' There was some coinjiierce also, 
and the dates and alum of the south of Morocco on the 
borders of the desert were carried in the thirteenth century 
as far noHh as the fairs of Bruges there to be exchanged for 
doth and leather. 

It was from the town of Sigilmessa beyond the main mass 
of the Atlas Mountains that the caravan routes passed out 
across the desert to the oases of the Sahara and the more 
fertile country of the Sudan far to the south. The first 
European who seems to have penetrated to thc^ regions 
was an unnamed envoy of a certain cardinal of whom we learn 
from the writings of Raymond Lully at the end of the 
thirteenth century. The philosopher travelled tnuch in 
North Africa in his efforts to convert: the Moors and must 
have been familtar with many merchants engaged iit the desert 
trade; though the BlanqutmUi from which we derive our 
information, i$ an Utopian romance,. M. de la Eoueifere 
believes that it contains passages describing events that 
actually occurred. Lully tells us that 

de la Hondire, the learned librarian qf the Btbliothequs 
NabonaJe, has sumnied qp the knowledge of AfricA in the Middle km 
m his Ld Picouveris ds am Mayen 2 vcls,^ (Caiio* 
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It ehaitced that [one of the cardmaVs messengers] 
travelling to the south found a caravaii of 6^000 camels 
loaded with salt which left a town Eiamed Tabelbert ^ for the 
country where the river of Damictta [i.e. the Nile] takes its 
rise. The richness of that country was so great that he saw 
all the toads of salt sold in fifteen days. The people there were 
negroes and idulaters* leading a merry life and severely just. 
Lying was punished with death. All tbeir goods were held 
in common. There was then an island in the middle of the 
lake, and in the island a dragon^ honoured by tbe sacrifices of 
the natives and adored as god^ The messenger went through 
those landsp inquiring about the local customs and the density 
of the population to the great astonishment of the people, 
for he was a white man and a Christiafi; and in the memory 
of man no Christiaii had ever before come into their country- 
The messenger sent word by one of hb squires and m writing 
to the cardinal who had sent him forth, of all that has here been 
said and many other things. The cardinal reported it to the 
Pope and to bis colleagues. Great was their disappointment 
to leam that the dragon was adored as a god, and they devised 
means to destroy the error in which those peoples liv^*” The 
place where the caravan disposed of its salt was in the 
country of the south, in a region situated in the middle of the 
sands near to a town named Gana^ There there are numerous 
idolatrous kings and princes who worship the sun and the stars 
and birds and beasts. The Inhabitants of those lands arc 
numerous ; they are of great stature and are negroes ”, * 

In an inscription attached to the map or portotan of 
Giovanni di Corignano which w^as drawn about 182D there is 
further information about the Sahara that bears the stamp of 
accuracy. The Berbers of tbe desert, it says, ” go with their 
mouths always covered- They pay no toll to the Saracens. 
They are loyal merchants and receive the merchandise and 
money of Sigilmessa to carry them on cameLhack to Chialata * 
and Into Guinea. It takes them forty days to reach Oualata 
through the desert. They carry water and victuals on their 

^ The cAsis of Tabelbala. 

* Frobahly a sacred crocodile. 

* Raymond Lully. Btanqumtet, chaps. 88 and 91- Quoted by 
de la. Roncidre, op. dh, i, iii-ia. 

* A toffu tn the Westem Sudan near the htadwatcra of the Senegal 
River, 
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c&mclj, for they find neither dwellings of men nor wnter 
between those towns. Sometimes they are wrapped in the 
dust of the sands when they are sxirpri^ by a furious wind. 
Sometimes the heat is so great, when the sun is at its zenith, 
that they pass blood. I [i.E. the cartographer] have learned 
all that from a Genoese merchant worthy of belief who lived 
at Sigilmessa and traded with them,” 

Only the most valuable commodities could repay the 
terrible risks and toils of the desert journey, but the lands 
beyond the Sahara had access to supplies both of gold dust 
and ivory, that would yield sufficient profit in the markets of 
the Mediterranean amply to recoup those who sought them. 
The land from which the gold dust came was the kingdom of 
Ghana lying beyond what the ancients called the Western 
Xile from a vague knowledge of the Senegal and the upper 
course of the Miger. John liCO Afneanus, a Muslim of 
Spanish origin who wrote an elaborate description of Africa in 
Arabic at the beginning of the sixteenth century tells us 
that this land is “called by us [i.e. the Moors] GAenewi, 
but by the men of Genoa, l^ortugal and Europe who have no 
exact knowledge of it, Gkintu. This kingdom extends 
along the Niger about S50 miles, of which a part is on 
the ocean shore. It is called Qua Lata towards the west, 
Tombut ^ on the eastern side and Melli in the part towards 
the south Each of these regions is to be found marked 
in the beautiful maps that have come down to us from the 
Jewish cartographers who made Majorca famous in the 
fourteenth century. Those maps contain much more accurate 
detail of the geography of .\frica than any other Europran 
source before the nineteenth century, and this information 
was available because of the large share that Jews took in the 
gold trade across the Sahara and their community of interest 
with thdr co-religionists on the other side of the Mediterranean. 

Tolerance of Christian residents and traveliers among the 
Moqw was only a passing phase, hut Jews had lived and 
flourished in North Africa for centuries without molestation. 
The Genoese and Venetians made considerable use of Jewish 

^ i.e* Timbuktu* 

* iM Afrlciou?!' work hw often ham tranalated into Eunipeui Im- 
Tfauslated mto English by Jobn F^ry as A gt^graphi^^ kisUtrif 
o/ ArabiAi tind lialmn by fohn L^o a Mm (Lerndm, 

1600)^. See also PuTChas (Macleihost'a Klar),i voIsl vand vu 
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intermediaries m their attempts to secure a share of the 
valuable trade, but though we know that they achieved 
some measure of success^ the traces that have been left are 
tantalizingJy fcw« M. de la Roneitre has^ however, recently 
brought to light a narrative of travd into the Sahara in the 
middle of the hf teenth century which shows what strenuous 
efforts the Genoese were making to cultivate new fields of 
coputuerce to replace those of the Black Sea that were being 
ruined by the Turks. 

Antonio Malfante, the author, probably a Genoese 
in the employ of a merchant house that desired to find 
opportunities for trade m Africa, and in (447 having travelled 
further into the heart of the desert than any Christian before 
him, be wrote from the large oasis of Touat to inform his 
employers of the knowledge he had gained concerning the 
caravan trade and the rich countries along the Niger whence 
come the gold and ivory. The letter is long and full of 
interesting details^^ but only a few extracts can here be 
summariJEed. After we were come from the sea that is to say 
from Honein [to Sigilmessa].” Malfante begins, “ we travelled 
for twelve days always towards the south in mounted caravan* 
* * . So we came after that stage Into the Touat. The place 
where we are ^ comprises eighteen quarters enclosed within a 
single w&Up and governed by the power of an oligarchy 
[composed of the chiefs of the various quarters]- Travellers 
ore taken under the protection of one of these chiefs, and so 
merchants find themselves in complete security. For I am 
a Christian and yet no one has ever said an unfriendly word 
to me. They have never before seen a Christian here . * * 
Jews abound here, li ving peaceably in dependence on diHerent 
masters who defend them- Business is carried on through 
their agency and there are many in whom one may have 
great confidence * * . The gold that is brought here is bought 
of those who come from the coast. . . , In the country of the 
negroes here there live the Philistines^" who camp in tents 
like the Arabs and reign as masters over all the lands from 

^ It is printed in tbe original Latin with a tranulaticKEi and a facsimLle 
cfl certain page? La Cb. de La Hoad^re. DicoimrU de tAfn^pfe. 151^. 
See also de la Rocciire, D^couverie d*ufieweli$Hcnde d^ertponi en 

I4i7 ie tassin du Niger 

* Taineiitit tlie capital of the oasis. 

* i.fc. Touarega. 
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the coniines of Egypt to the Ocean. , , , These white men 
are of a superb race and high countenance^ and are 
incomparable horsemen who ride without saddles and with 
simple spurs. They have their mouths and noses covered 
with a veiL . . . The lands that are under their dominion 
are on the borders of the lands of the negroes and the 
inhabitants follow the religion of Mahomet, The greater part 
of these people arc negroes^ hut a small number are white 
mcn,^^ * Among other Mahcmctati states are Thambet 
[i.e. Timbuktu], Mali, Sagoto [SokotoJ, and Bamba, and these 
are enumerated from cast to west ascending the coxjirse of the 
river. 

“ To the south of the states there are many states and 
territories solely inhabited by idolatrous negroes, incessantly 
at war one with another to sustain their beliefs and their 
fetishes^ « « * They worship tufted trees, the dwelling-place 
of a spirit whom they honour with sacrifices; others worship 
wooden and stone images to whom, they say^ their incantations 
give speech* My lord here who is sheik of this land . - * is 
brother of a great merchant in Thambet and very worthy of 
belief* He relates that he lived in that place thirty years; 
and my protector^ as he says;» stayed m the lands of the 
negroes for fourteen years, and every day he tells me marvels 
about those people. He says that those lands and peoples 
have no end towards the souths They all go naked only 
covering themselves with a little apron* They have 
abundance of desh, milk and rice, but no wheat or barley* 

“ A very great river fiowa through those lands and at a 
certam time of the year it pours its floods over the lands, 
that river passes at the gates of Tambet and runs through 
it is the rivet which passes through Cairo** 
They have upon it many barks in which they carry on tbeir 
eommercep , . * Because battles are incessant among them 
they sell men into slavery at a maximum rate of two 
doubloons per head* * * . The place where I am is good^ for 
mid other merchants come hither from the lands 
of the negroes bringing gold which they exchange for copper 
and other merchandise * * * I have often asked where the 

^ Men of Moorisli. Le., Berbet stock. 

■ This oonfnsitMx of the Nigei- ajnd the Nile was constant until the 
discovehea of the Dmeteeuth centniyH, 
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gYjld is farnid and collected^ but my protector says ' 1 have 
stayed fourteen years in the lands of the negroes, and I have 
never heard of nor seen any one who could speak of it with 
certain knowledge. Wherefore it must be thought that it 
comes from a far-off land^ and according to my beUef from 
one particular place’. Nevertheless^ he said that once he 
was In a place where silver was worth as much as gold/’ 

The whole of Molfante’s letter bears the stamp of accuracy 
and is of absorbing interest^ but its importance arises especially 
from the date at which it was written, for the years 
immediately following 1447 , as we shall see m a later chapter, 
are an important epoch in the work of exploration of the 
African coast by the Portuguese under the leadership of 
Prince Henry the Navigator. Many Genoese sailors and 
merchants took part in that work, and though we have no 
proof that Halfante’s Information was accessible or known to 
the Infante, there can be no doubt that in the middle of the 
fifteenth century much more accurate information was coming 
to the PenirLSula concerning the lands beyond the Moors than 
had been available at an earlier date. Through the Jews 
of Aragon and Majorca, the Moors of the captured cities of 
the Barbary Coast and possibly through Genoese and 
Venetian merchants who had traded in the interior, knowledge 
about the gold trade was brought, and the veil that covered 
the Dark Continent was lifted higher than it was ever to be 
again xmtil centuries laten 


CHAPTER IX 


Pkester John and the Empire of Ethiopia 
By Sir E. Denison Ross, Cl.E.j Ph.D* 

'^HE documentary history of the legend of a great 

^ Chmtian priest-king ruling far away beyond the lands 
usually visited by Western travellers dates only from the 
twelfth centuryp though it is probable that the story was 
current in oral tradition much earlier* In the Chronicle of 
Otto von Freisingen,^ written before 1158 , there is a story 
that a few years before the capture of the Crusaders’ citadel 
of Edessa by the Moslems in 1144 ^ a certain ** Johamies 
Presbyter ” had won a great victory over the Persians and 
the Medes. This victory has long ago been identified as 
that won over the Saljuq SultanSanjar in 1141 by the Turkish 
Khan Ye-^lu-ta-sbih,* and there were good eiccuses for the 
report that this Khan was a Christian. Von Freisingen had 
beard of this victory from the Syria4i Sishop of Gabala on the 
coast of Syria whom he happened to meet in Viterbo in 1144 . 
The bishop also told him that ** Prester John ” was the 
Nestorian king of a country situated in the Far East j that he 
was descended from the Magian kings ; and that he possessed 
fabulous wealth. News of the defeat of Sultan Sanjar may 
quite easily have reached Europe soon after the event, but 
we do not hear of any attempt to take advantage of this 
triumph of supposedly Christian arms. 

About 1165 there was circulate the famous forged letter from 
Prester John„ which represented this monarch as ruling over 
the three Indias, and described bis powers and possessions 
in the most exaggerated terms. 

** Johur Priest by the Almighty powder of God and the 

* Afpffuin«fi/d Gmnani&c HUiorioi SiripUrres, XX, p* 265. 

■ Thfl actual data oE thia victory^ ^ givea by Albcricua— who 

mads use of Otto— but w* do not know on wbat aotkority. S« M<m. 

Germ. Hist. Scripierts IX, 580. 
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strength of Our Lord Christy King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords, to his friend Emnmnuel, Pnnee of Constantinople* 
greeting, wisliing him health and the continued enjoyment 
of the Divine Favour. 

It hath been reported to our Majesty that tiiou boldest 
OUT Exeeltency in esteem* and that the knowledge of our 
highness has reached thee- 

“ Furthermore we have heard through our secretary that 
it was thy desire to send us some objects of art and interest* 
to gratify our righteous disposition. Being but human we 
take it in good part, and through our secretary we transmit 
to thee some of our articles. Now it is our desire and we 
will to know if thou boldest the true faiths and in all things 
adherest to our Lord Jeaus Christp for while we know that 
we arc mortal, people regard thee as a god [ still w'c know 
that thou art mortal* and subject to human infirmities. 

If thou shouldst have any desire to come into the kingdom 
of our majesty, wc will place thee in the highest and most 
dignified position in our householdp and thou mayest 
abundantly partake of all that pertains to us. Shouldst 
thou desire to return* thou shall go laden with treasures^ 
If indeed thou de$b*est to know wherein consists our great 
power* then believe without hesitatioD, that I, Pres ter John« 
who reign supreme* surpass in virtue* riches and power alt 
creatures under heaven. Seventy kings are our tributaries, 
I am a zealous Christian and universally protect the 
Christians of our empire* supportii^ them by our alms. 
We have determined to visit the sepufehre of our Lord with 
a very Jarge army* in aecordanee with the glory of our majesty 
to humble and chastise the enemies of the cross of Christ 
and to exalt his blessed name. 

“ Honey Bows in our land, and milk everywhere abounds.^ 
In one region there no poison exists and no noisy frog croaks* 
no scorpions are there* sold no serpents creeping in the grass. 

No venomous reptiles can exist there or use there; their 
deadly power. In one of the heathen provinces flows a river 
called the Indus, which, issuing from Paradise* extends its 
windings by various channels through aU the province; 
and in it are found emeralds, sapphires, carbuncles, topazes, 
chrysolites* onyxes, beryls, sardonyxes* and many other 
precious stones. 
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*' Between the sandy sea and the aforesaid mountains, 
is a stone in a plain, of incredible medical virtue which cures 
Christians or Christian candidates of whatever inJiiinities 
afflict them, in this manner. There is in the stone a mussel- 
shaped cavity, in which the water is always four inches deep, 
and this is kept by two holy and reverend old men. These 
ask the new-comers whether they are Christians, or do 
desire to be so, and then if they desire the healing of the whole 
body, and if the answer is satisfactory, having laid aside 
their clothes they get into the shell j then if their profession 
is sincere, the water begins to increase and rises over their 
heads; this having taken place three times, the water returns 
to its usual height. Thus every one who enters, leaves it 
cured of whatsoever disease he had. 

“ For gold, silver, precious stones, animals of every kind 
and the number of our people, we believe there is not our 
equal under heaven. There are no poor among us ; we 
receive all strangers and wayfarers; thieves and robbers find 
no place among us, neither adultery nor avarice. When ive 
go to war, we have carried before us fourteen golden crosses 
ornamented with precious jewels, in the place of banners, 
and each of these is followed by ten thousand mounted 
troopers and a hundred thousand infantry; besides those 
who are charged with the care of the baggage, carriages and 
provisions. 

“ Flattery finds no place; there is no division among us i 
our people have abundance of wealth ; our horses are few and 
wretched. We believe we have no equal in the abundance 
of riches and numbers of people. \Mien we go out at ordinary 
times on horseback, our Majesty is preceded by a wooden 
CTOss, without decoration or gold or jewels, in order that we 
may always bear in mind the passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Also a golden vase full of earth to remind us that our body 
must return to its original substance—thc earth. There is 
also a silver vase filled with gold borne before us, that all may 
understand that we are Lord of Lords, Our magnificence 
abounds in all wealth, and surpasses that of India, 

" The palace in which our sublimity dwells, is after the 
pattern of that which the holy Thomas erected for the king 
Gundoforo, and resembles it in its various offices, and 
everything in the other parts of the edifice. The ceilings, 
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pillars and architraves are of rarest wood. The roof of the 
same paJace indeed b of ebony* lest by any means it might 
be destroyed by fire or otherwise. At the extremities over 
the gables^ are two golden apples in each of which are two 
carbundesi that the gold may shine by day, and the earbundes 
sparkle by night- Tlic larger palace gates are of sardonyxcs^ 
inlaid with snakes^ horn, so that nothing poisonous may enter^ 
The others indeed arc also of ebony. The windows are of 
crystal. The tables on which our courtiers eat are of gold and 
some of amethyst. The standards supporting the tables are 
some of ebony and some of amethysts In front of the palace 
b the court in which our justice is accustomed to watch the 
combatants. The pavement is of onyx, in order that by 
virtue of the stones the courage of the combatants may be 
increased* In the aforesaid palace no light b used at night, 
but what is fed by balsam* The chamber in which our 
sublimity reposes is marvellously decorated with gold and 
stones of every kind. 

At our table, thirty thoxiaand men, besides occasional 
visitors are daily cutertained; and all there partake of our 
bounty whether it be for horses or other expenses. The table 
made of the most precious emeralds is supported by four 
amethyst pillars ; by virtue of which stone, no person sitting 
at the table can become inebriated* 

“ Every month we are served in rotation by seven kings, 
sixty-two dukes, and two hundred and sixty-five counts and 
marquises, besides those who are sent on various missions in 
our interest* 

“ Twelve archbishops sit on our right at table to meals 
e^'cry day, and twenty bbhops on our left. The PatriaTch 
of St. Thomas, the Bfetropolitan of Samaicand, and the 
Bishop of Susa, where our glory reaidea and our imperial 
palace b, each in hb turn is ever present with us. 

If again thou askest how it b that the Creator of aU 
having made us the most superpotential and most glorious 
over ail mortals—does not give us a higher dignity or more 
excellent name than that of Priest {Prester), let not thy 
wisdom be surprised on this aecount, for this is the reason. 
We have many ecd^iostics in our retmue of more dignified 
name and office in the Church, and of more eonsiderable 
standing than ours in the divine service. For our house- 
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steward is a patriarch and king; our cup-bearer is an 
archbishop and king ; our chamberlain is a bishop and king ; 
our archunandrite* that is chief pastor or master of the horse* 
is a king and abbot. Whereof our highness has not seen it 
repugnant to coll himself by the same name and ta distinguish 
himself by the order of which our court is full. And if we 
have chosen to be called by a lower name and inferior rank, 
it springs from humility. If indeed you can number the 
stars of heaven and sands of the sea* then you may calculate 
the extent of our dominion and power.’^ 

This forged letter, which purports to have been written 
by Prester John, was in the first instance addressed to 
Manuel I, Emperor of Byzantium, who in his turn forwarded 
it to the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa J That sueh a letter 
should ever have been regarded as genuine is hard for us to 
believe to-day- But if it was believed, one can easily picture 
the anxiety of Europeans to discover this nionarch. if only 
on account of his great wealth. The popular legends of 
Alexander tkc Great lay at the root of all the amazing 
statements of the forgery. Up to this stage in the 
documentary legend of Prester John, we arc led to look for 
hhn in what is vaguely known as India’^ And if the view 
is correct that the verbal legend originally refeired to the King 
of Ethiopia* we may explain the transference of Prester 
John^s habitat to Asia first to the fact that Ethiopia was 
regarded in the Middle Ages one of the Three Indias^ 
though it was not known exactly where it was j and secondly 
to the fact that reports of the conversion of the Turks to 
Christianity had reached Europe. 

If we imagine that in the twelfth century* if not earlier* 
travellers* tales were ourrent in Italy and France rc^rding 
a mighty Christian Emperor living somewhere in India, 
probably ruhng over all the Indies when the famous forgery 
w^as spread about Europe betw'een 1165 and 1177* numbers 
of people would be prepared to accept it as genuine* if only 
because it confirmed these travellers^ tales^ The report 
contained in the Chronicle of Otto von Freisingen and the 
eontmuation, may very well have been known only to a few 
scholars, but it was certainly knovm to the writer who 
perpetrated the forgery* which must be regarded as one of 
^ The earliest French versLcms are addressed direct to Frederick. 
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the biggest literary hoaxes ever attempted, On the sole grou nd 
that he is said to have translated it from Creek into Latin, 
the letter has been attributed to ChrbUanj Archbishop of 
Mains, who was a partisan of Frederick Barbarossa in his 
opposition to Pope Alexander 11L Seeing that no Greek 
original has ever been found, the Archbishop must be 
regarded at least as suspeet. But he must have kept his 
secret very close^ and have been overjoyed at the popularity 
of his invention. Some idea may be fomied of the wide 
currency the letter obtained from the fact that there are more 
than a hundred manuscripts of the letter preserved in the 
Libraries of Europe. The British Museum aJone possesses 
ten in the original Latin, one in French and two in Engiisb, 
and there arc also a number of versions in German. 

In the meantime Pope Alexander III had learnt from his 
private doctor Philipus^ and from others, that “ Prester 
John, king of India ” was anxious to be instructed in the 
true Catholic faith; that he wished to have a church in 
Rome and an altar in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem^ The Pope therefore dispatched Philipus to 
discover this king, bearing a letter, of which various texts— 
differing very much in length—have been preserved. It is 
dated 2Tth September, 1177*, This letter docs not appear to 
have been suggested so much by the forged Letter, as by the 
story brought to the knowledge of the Pope by his own 
doctor Philipus^ We know nothing of this doctor beyond 
what we arc told m the Pope^s letter, hut it is quite likely 
that he made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and had encountered 
pilgrims from the actually existing Christian kingdom of 
Abyssinia, who bad ebsurged him to convey the message he 
brought to the Pope regarding the pious ambitions of their 
king, and there is every reason to believe that we have 
here the first documentary allusion to the King of 
Ethiopia^ 

One can imagine the Pope being convinced of the b&nujides 
of the Doctor Philipus, and thereupon sending him on a 
mission and entrusting him with a letter couched in 
sympathetic terms. It may be recalled that Ale:vcandcr HI 
had been engaged in a continual struggle with Frederick 
Barbarossa from 1159 down to 1177, when the latter, by the 
Peace of Venice, at last recognized the claims of Alexander 111 
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to the Papacy^^ Doctor Fhilipus^ we may presume^ set out 
with this letter, and for aJl we know to the contrary^ may have 
delivered it to the Negu$ of Abyssinia, But we never bear of 
the Doctor again, and the first stage in the Prester John 
inquiry thus ends in IITT. 

It must be remembered that during the period of the 
Crusades the only known road to Abyssinia was blocked 
by the ftfamluk rulers of Egypt. The Ethiopians themselves 
were henuned in all round by the Muslims* and even had 
they wished^ could not have etTectively come to the aid of the 
Crusaders^ An instructive example of this state of affairs 
b to be found in the Arabic Hbtory of the Mamluk Sultans 
by Mufaz^l ibn Abu*l-Faza‘Ll ^ which tells us that in the year 
A.IT. 677 (a.Di 127S) the Sultan received a letter from the 
king of Abyssinia, which had been sent under cover of a 
letter addressed to the king of Yemen^ asking the Sultan to 
order the Patriarch of Alexandria to appoint a Bishop for 
Ethiopia. From this we may judge how strict was the watch 
kept on Pre$ter John by the Sultan of Egyptp and 
consequently how difficult it would be for Europeans to enter 
Abyssinia, It is indeed remarkable that during the first six 
Crusades we hear of no definite effort being made to discover 
the whereabouts of this potential Cliristian ally. It was not 
the Crusades, but the invasion of Europe by the Mongols in 
the middle of the thirteenth century that led to the dispatch 
of the first mission to find Prester John in Central Asia. 
In 12^1 the Mongols reached Silesia^ and it seemed that 
nothing could stay their rdentless onward march, when 
suddenly the news of the death of the great Khan Qgodai 
caused them all to return to Tartary. It seems almost 
incredible that Europe should have been saved from further 
devastation simply by the circumstance that a new Khan 
had to be elected. 

The Western nations now set about discovering who these 
strange nomads really were, where they came from* and how 

* In Kaatin|;s' EnCyclQp^difl^ of Religion and (under ** Prtster 

John it is stated, but not upon nnthoiity^ Hhnt this treaty 

was signed in tzjj, and that Alexander 111 remained in VeiuDo 
until October, and in the interval received an Embassy fmm Prestaf 
John. 

* Edited and translated by E. Blochet. Paifohgia Ori^ialis^ 
Tom. XIV. 
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to keep them off in future. In 1245 lunocent IV sent a 
letter to the Khan of the Tartars by the hand of Pian de 
Carpine, the Dominican. Pian de Carpihe set out from Lyons 
in April, 1245, and took nearly ten months to cross Europe, 
only leaving Kiev in February of the following year. Twenty 
days later he encountered the first Mongols, by whom he was 
sent on to the Volga where he met Batu, the grandson of 
Chingiz Khan. Batu, having examined the Pope's letter 
which he caused to be translated into Mongolian, decided to 
send Pian dc Carpine on to the Grand Khan. The Dominican 
reached the Imperial camp, near Karakorum, in July, and 
there witnessed the enthronement of Kuyuk, who bad 
succeeded Ogodai. Pian de Carpine was well received, and 
returned safely to Lyons at the end of 1247 bringing the reply 
of the Grand Khan to Innocent IV. This reply was drawn 
up in three languages. First a version was written in 
Mongolian, and this was translated into Latin, and finally, 
at the last moment a Sarosin version was prepared. The 
Latin version has long hecn known in Europe, but the 
SoTostn version has only quite recently been discovered 
in the Vatican, and turns out to be written in Persian, This 
important discovery, made known to us by Monsieur Paul 
Felliot,! has thrown a flood of new light on ^e history of the 
missions which passed between the Pope and the Mongols. 

A few years later Saint Louis sent Willtam of Hubnick on a 
similar mission to that of Pian de Carpine. .4t this juncture 
the Christiaiis and the Mongols found themselves opposed 
to a common enemy, the Mamluks of Egypt. Numerous 
embassies passed between the Chiistiaus and the Mongols, 
which were all abortive, and intercourse finally came to an 
end with the formal adoption of Islam by the Mongols of 
Persia at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

The story of the European travellers into China in the 
thirteenth century forms the subject of another chapter in 
this book, and it is therefore needless here to discuss at any 
length the adventures of Pian de Carpine, Rubruck, hlarco 
Polo or Oderic de Pordenotie. There can be little doubt 
that these travellers aU cherished a hope that they might 
discover Prester John in Tartarj'. As Yule says: “ When 

» Ui *t te fapsuU in La Ktvm de rOritnt ChrUUn. 314010 

Sine, T, iii (xxiii). PP- 
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the Mongol eunquests threw Asia open to the Frank travellers 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, their minds were 
full of Pre^itcr John; they sought in vain for an adequate 
representative and they found several . . . and the honour of 
identification with Prester John, after hovering over one head 
and another, settled finally upon that of the king of the 
Keraits/* 

No trace has yet been found of the presence of Christians 
tn China prior lo the year a.d, ^Vhat we know of the 

earliest Nestorian nussions is due to the discovery of the 
famous inscription in Chinese and Syriac which was erected 
in SL-an-fu in a,d. 7S1, By the year 1000 there probably 
did not remain a single Xestorian chureh in China proper^ 
but long after this date the Xestorians continued to flourish 
in Central Aslap The two principal tribes who carried on 
the faith were the Kcraits and the Onguts. These Turkish 
tribes had been converted to Christianity by the influence of 
Nestorian tnerchants, and priests were sent to them by the 
Metropolitan of Merv. The Great Khan Ye-Iu*ta-shih who 
defeated San jar in 1141, was not a Kcrait Turk but a Kitan, 
and it was probably the mbtaken notion that he was a 
Christian Kerait that led to the rumour that this conqueror 
of the Moslem Seljuqs was a Nestorian. Pian dc Carpine 
and William Rubnick both hoped that they had found 
some trace of Prester John, but the only identification which 
gained any popularity was made by Marco Polo, who thought 
he had discovered him in the person of a certain Ong Khan or 
more correctly Wang Khan, a Christian Turk of the Kerait 
family, who, after a long period of friendly Telations with 
Chingiz Khan, was finally attacked and slain by the Mongol 
Khan, at the beginning of th^ fourteenth century. The 
ChrLstian prince whom ftlarco Polo himself saw was named 
George. He imagined this man to be a descendant of Ong 
Khan, but modem research has proved him to belong not 
to the Keraita^ but to the other tribe of Christian Turks known 
as the “ Ongut It was in the country of the Onguts that 
Oderic of Pordenone, writing in 1380, thought that he bad 
discovered the land of Prester John. Me was the last 
traveller to place the priest-king in Central Asia, but Marco 
Polo's vrork had so much influence and was so widely read 
that the legend of a Central Asian Prester John long 
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survived wiiong scholars and educated men in Western 
Europe. 

Let us now turn to a different line of approach which 
has hitherto been somewhat neglected, and examine how it 
r fittiA about that among the Portuguese of the fifteenth 
century it was the Emperor of Ethiopia who was xmiformiy 
spoken of as “ Prester John Our first consideration must 
be directed rather to some little-known Portuguese historians 
than to Prester John himself. 

The fate of the works of the great Jesuit missionBries 
to Abyssinia is as romantic as the adventures of the 
missionaries themselves; for altjiougb during the sixteenth 
century half a dozen really fine histories of Ethiopia were 
written in Portuguese, it was not until the beginning of the 
present century that the best of them saw the light of print. 
Though the histories reached Lisbon in safety, they were 
wholly disregarded, and it was not until the year 1660 that a 
certain BaLsazar Tellez published an epitome of two of them, 
those of Almeida and Paez,i Tellez’ work was only an 
abridgment, but the next step is represented by further 
abridgment in the shape of Latin, French and English 
adaptations of the epitome. The only important wor^ 
of the group that became generally known more or less in 
their complete form were those of Father Lobo and of Affonso 
Alvarez. But the works of Father Lobo and Affonso Alvares 
are chiefly narratives of travel and adventure and contain 
very little regarding the history of Ethiopia. Paez, .Almeida 
and others made a profound study of the language and 
history of Ethiopia, but there seems to have been some 
rooted objection in Portugal to making known the results of 
their researches. Thanks to the untiring labours of Father 
Beccari, and the liberality of the Jesuits in Rome, all these 
unpublished chronicles have now been carefully printed.* 

It thus came about that the views held by the real 
historians of Ethiopia regarding the name of Prester John 
were only known to the world through the abridged accounts 
given by Tellez and later writers; and an examination of the 

* The //istfwid Je Eihiopia a alta, oE Telles, printed in Coimbra ia 
1660, is some that only a. few copies are k&Owtt to exist to^lay. 

* P.C, Beccari. Rrmnt Atihuipif^rum smpkirti intdUi 

a Xri ad ioeettlum XIX. Roma. 1905, etc. 
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original muTC^ reveals a considerable distortion of the facts 
on the part of the compilers^ 

The following considerations may be advanced; first* that 
the origin of the name John as applied to a priest-king is to be 
found in the Amharic language; secondly, that Marco Polo* 
^ known to the Portuguese, did possibly locate part of 
Prcster Jobn^s kingdom in Etliiopia; thirdly, that 
Abyssinian envoys in the fifteenth century tried to invent an 
etymology in order to please the Portuguese; and fourthly, 
that the Portuguese were never able to raeoncile the name 
with the generally accepted legend, except by supposing 
Ethiopia to be all that remained of Prester John’s vast 
empire. 

There have been, as it w'cre, two schools of thought among 
recent writers, (1) those who hold that Prester John must be 
sought in Tartaryp and (2) those w'ho think he belongs to 
Africa. Yet a third theory was put forw ard by the Russian 
scholar Bruun in who suggested that Prester John 

might be found among the kings of Georgia^ but this theory^ 
though regarded with some indulgence by Sir YuJe* is 
summarily dismissed by Zamcke* who declares that it does 
not furnish an atom of probability* Apart from the wdl- 
ktiown researches of Yule, the prindpal monographs are 
those of Gustav Oppert ^ and Zamcke.* Quite recently a 
valuable resumi of the whole question has been published 
by the Rumanian scholar Constantin Marinescu,^ but the 
real pioneers in the field, like Kircher, Mosheim and d'^Avezac 
arc forgotten. 

It must be xcmcmbcrcd that from the middle of the 
fifteenth century the name ** Prester John ” invariably 
means Emperor of Abyssiniat for by that time this title 
bad been universally adopted by the Portuguese, and was 
used as much as w'e use the titles Shah, T$ar* Kaiser and 
Sultan* My own impression is that it was as a grtwaf tide 
that it first reached Europe ; that from the outset it referred 
to the King of Ethiopia, and that the confusion which arose 

^ G. Dppert^ J^^hannes in 

Berlin, 

■ Fr. Zamcke. Der jViV^igT in the Abhandlungen dtr 

pkil.-kisL d^r K. SicfuUclun GtitiL d. WhsemckafUn, S 

(ia79) S viii (laaj), 

■ SuUeiin dt , voL x, Biidiarest, 1923. 
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in the twelfth century wM partly due to the wide applicatSoQ 
of the term '' India ”, and partly to the inaccessibility of 
Ethiopia- In order to explain how the name came to be 
applied to the emperor of Ethiopia, we must go b^k to the 
early history of the Abyssinian Church- Christianity is said 
to have been introduc^ into Abyssinia about the nuddle 
of the fourth century by a certain Frumentius* a commercial 
traveller, who was eventually appointed fii^t Bishop of Axum 
by Athanasius, the patriarch of Alexandria. It was this 
conversion which first brought the Abyssinians out of their 
own countiy, notably for the purpose of making the 
pilgrifnage to Jerusalem ; and it was the dependence of the 
Abyssinian Church on the Patriarch of Alexandria which 
brought them into further contaet with the European 
merchants in Egypt. After the rise of Islam, when 
pilgrimages to Jerusstem became a difiiciilt matter, Abyssuua 
—though spared until the sixteenth century from Muslim 
inyasion^ — was more or less isolated, but the practice of 
importing their “ Abuna ”, or chief prelate from Alexandria 
continued i and thus foreigners in Alexandria no doubt often 
heard of the Christian Emperor in Africa- It is highly 
probable that it was the Italian merchants and sailors who 
first brought home stories of the great Christian Emperor 
who lived in a country beyond Egypt, and whose subjects, as 
far as they knew% were aU priests. The Emperor must 
therefore also be a priestf and thus one of his titles became 
“ Presbyter ” or “ Prestcr 

The earliest conception of the kingdom of Prester John 
was no doubt a sort of immense Indian Empire corresponding 
somewhat to the Roman Empire, and there is written 
evidence to show that when a Prester John was at last 
thought to have been discovered in Ethiopiap this country 
was supposed to be the section of India to which his once 
vast kingdom had been reduced by the conquests of the 
Tartars. In support of this view we may cite an Italim 
writer of the fifteenth century and a Portuguese historian 
of the sixteenth century. A certain Genoese traveller 
named Antonio Uso di Mare wrote as foUow5 in l-iSS — 

^*Thc Emperor and Christian Patriarch of Nubia and 
Ethiopia, Prester John^ is called that is ^ Hundred 

Men This of courisc is an error, for the title Is obviously 
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a eomiption of Abdi^-Salibt or “Serv^t of the Cross”* a 
n^e given to him hy his Muslim enemies. “ These 
countries are all that is left to Prester John^ since the great 
Khan of Cathay, named Castigan. gave battle to him in 118T 
m the beautiful plain of Tenduch in Cathay. Crushed by the 
innumerable multitude of his adyetsatics^ Prester John lost 
all the territories he possessed in Asia. He only kept the 
provinces of Ethiopia and Kubia^ which abound in gold and 
silver*” ^ 

The other passage comes from the famous History of King 
Manoel of Porhigat by Damtao Goes, first published in 1567, 
In chapters 58, 59, and 60 of Book III we read that King 
John II of Portugal sent Pedro dc Covilham and Antonio dc 
Payva on a mission chiefly in order to discover the heretical 
Christian Emperor “ in India ” and to convert him to the 
true religion. Goes goes on to say that Coi^ilham did not 
of conr$e find Prester John in India, as according to Paul the 
Venetian [i.e. Marco Polo] this monarch had been defeated 
and killed by the Emperor of Chini^ and th^re were never any 
more Prester Johns in that part of the world, although there 
were stRl many Nestorians in the inteiioT of India ”, 

How ignorant the Poptugticse were of the actual extent 
of Prester John's realms, even in 1520 when a mission was 
sent under da Lima* is shown by the instructions issued to the 
mission to ascertain whether these realms extended as far 
as the Cape of Good Hope. Another Portuguese writer* 
Paez,* whose account of Abyssinia* though written in the 
sixteenth century, has only recently been published in the 
original Portuguese* gives the following information regarding 
Prester John :— 

Authors hold many and various opinions concerning 
the extent and position of the kingdoms and provinces which 
are comprehended under the name of Ethiopia; but I shall 
not attempt either to approve or refute their views, for my 
object here is only to discuss that region which is governed 
by the Emperor are usually call Prester John, Now although 
many and serious authors affirm that this Emperor is not 
Prester John by.t quite another king, who is contiguous with 

^ S« Ch. de la DicouvetU VA/nque su meyfft 

vol. 14 p. im. 

* See Beccaji, op, dt., vol. Li, p. 
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the Tartars, where there are still Christians, as I was recently 
assured by a maneehe, naiural de Tariaria, who landed in 
this country; nevertheless in this history I shall call him 
Prestar John, as he is better known in Europe by this name 

than by any other.*' ^ 

The earliest discussion of the name from the point of view 
of Ethiopia occurs in another work by Damiao Goes which 
first appeared in Latin in 1540. The explanation given to 
him by certain Abyssinian envoys may be translated as 

follows:— „ . T I 

“ Our Emperor is always called Preciosus loanties, and 

not Presbyter loannes, 'as is everywhere mooted. This 
Tiftruf* IS written in our language vdth. the 

characters TTi; 'IIA’A*. which is pronounced loaniies 
that is John the Precious or High, and in Chaldee [i,c. Gecz] 
it is written TTir that is. lannes Encoe, which_if 

you translate it also means John the Precious or Higli. He 
is eaUed Emperor of Ethiopia and not of Abyssinia as Mathew 
(the envoy) wrongly stated. For Mathew was an Armenian 
and could not know our affairs thoroughly, more especially 
those respecting our religion.” ^ 

These statements contain a number of errors, as latCT 
Portuguese writers discovered for themselves* The Amharic 
characters as printed in the Fans edition of 1541, have been 
specially cut out by someone ignorant of the alphabet, 
but as here printed the letters are what they were originoily 
intended for. It was unfair of the Abyssinians to say that Ifl: 
(more correctly 'H'l:) ^ pronounced lo^nes; and the 

letter "H* 2 does not exist in the Chaldee (Geez) language at 
all. It is. however, the case that the correct title of their 
niler is Emperor of Ethiopia [yn Etiopia Negta]. 

There is a very curious passage in the Ethiopian History 
of Tellez which deserves quotation as it may possibly He of 
some importance to the bibfiography of Mar«» Polo. 
Although thU passage has been presen,'ed in the English 
translation, it has apparently never attracted the attention 

it deserves. It runs as follows i— 

“Marcus Paulus Venetus, in his friWory. very much 
strengthened the vulgar error, writing that the great King 
called Prester John used to reside in Archico, which is the 
» D. Cftea, Fidfi. rtligia, mortsqMt. Artkiop^m ru5 imptrio Prttioii 
Joctnnis [secood edition, Pa™, iM^)i PP- 
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first known town belonging to Ethiopia within the Eed Sen/* 
Now there is no allusion either to tUs factj nor any mention 
of Archico [Arkiko]^ in Yule^s exhaustive edition of Marco 
Polo or in Pautbier^s. It is also remarkable that in Tellez’ 
rare alliisions to Marco Polo his book of travel is always 
called a title which appears, as far as 1 am aware, 

only in the I^atin version printed in Amsterdam in 1585 , 
Tellez gives the reference as Chapter 52 . 

The fullest discussion of the name Prester John is^ however* 
to be found in the first chapter of Almeida's History of 
Abyssinia which as It faa^ only Teeently been published 
in the original is perhaps worth translating in full: — 

This name is so generaliy used in Portugal and Europo 
in speaking of the Emperor of the Abyssmians that of 
necessity some explanation of it must be given by anyone; 
undertaking to write a .history of Ethiopia and of this 
Abyssinian Empire. 

“But, as nearly all historians writing on the things of this 
world dispute this point, investigating and giving diCferent 
reasons for and versions of this name, I have no intention 
of delaying in order to repeat that which can easily be found 
in their works; I will ordy state that among them Father 
Nicolao Godinho,* of our society, in Book I, Chapter V of bis 
work on matters relating to Abyssinia* treats this point with 
the greatest erudition* and cstabUshcG in this work with mature 
judgment and the greatest erudition two assured and well 
founded facts- First, that the name Prester or Presbyter 
John was originally given to a Christian Emperor, although 
a Kestorian, who reigned in the desert of Asia* whose ordinary 
name was Joanam, taken from Jonas the Prophet (this name 
has been erroneously changed by Europeans into Joio)* 
This name was as common among the rulers of that monarchy 
as was that of “ Pharaoh ” among the kings of Egypt; the 
term “ Presb^'ter was taken from the cross which was 
always earried before him, as among our own people it is 
carried before Archbishops and Primates ; it is said that when 
he niade war two crosses were carried, one of gold and one of 
precious stones, testifying to the Christian religion which he 
professed, and by the richness of the material of which they 

* Sm Beccari ! op. dt., ved, v, pp. 3 - 5 , 

* Ds Abasssntmtm Eebus^ Lugdtmi, 1O15, 
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were made in the same degree a$ precious stones and gold 
surpass sQver, coppett iron or any other metal, so does the 
Christian religion surpass all the monarehs of the world in 
power and nobility. 

** The secxind fact established by Father Nicholao Codinho 
is that the application of this name of Emperor of Asia to the 
ruler of Ethiopia qjosc from the mistake made by Pedro de 
Covilhao, who had been sent with another companion (as we 
shall explain in detail below) by the King Dom Jow II of 
enlightened memory to discover India and the Christian 
Emperor commonly known as Prester Jolm^ whose fame at 
that time was very widespread in Europe. In Cairo^^ 
Suakim and Aden^ where he landed on retumifig from India^ 
he heard many things of the Emperor of Abyssmiap amongst 
others that he was a Christian, master of many large kingdoms^ 
that he was in holy orders^ and carried a cross. Being 
eonyineed that bis search had been sueeessful, and that this 
was Prester John whom his king had sent him to seek* he 
wrote to him from Cairo to this efiect* The news, welcomed 
in Portugal, spread throughout Europe, and caused the 
Emperor of Abyssinia from that day to this to be commonly 
called by all Prester John; a contributory factor in the 
extinction of the monarchy of Joanam in xAsia was that no 
Christian Emperor having been heard of there for so many 
years, the rising fame of the African ruler confirmed the 
latter in the title of Prester John due to the Asiatic king. 

" The truth of the matter has never, up to to-day, been 
doubted, nor will it be so by anyone in Ethiopia^ for either 
they are ignorant that their Emperor b known by this name, 
or if we mention it they become alarmed and seek information^ 
but are uTiuble to Jind anyiking corrcsjmiding to the term or 
titU in their language. Nevertheless there are some in 
Europe infiucnced by Caga Za Ab (whom Domiio de Goez, 
in the third part of the Chronicle of King Dom Manuel, 
Chap. 60 , calls Zagazabo)^ an ambassador who, commanded by 
King David, went there to visit His Excellency Dom Joio III 
of Portugal, and also by that of Pedro, likewise an Abyssinian, 
who accompanied Father Francisco Alvarez of Ethiopia to 
Portugal, and thence to Italy when he took the letters of the 
Emperor David to Pope Clement VIl, and both one and the 
other, Caga Za Ab and Pedro, wished to devise versions of this 
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name in theif language ; they did this easily among people 
unacquainted with feigning that they acted by authority;^ 
and saying that the name Prester John was derived from 
Brlut and Jiin, that this was the same os Precious Giam 
and that we ourselves in saying Jo^ were merely eormpting 
the name Jan. All this is fiction without foundation in 
faelt although someone in Valencia * had an idea that we 
ought to say and that Belul Jan was not two hut 

one word only. 

** TAere u no doubt that ths Abys$inions toll tluir Emperor 
Jarij and sometimes Belul os wellf but both nam^ are never 
used together; it would be constdered a great solecism and 
vulgarity among them if anyone said fieluJ Jan or “Jan 
Belur^; after each of these names the word “qhoj” is usually 
added^ it is synonymous with our word “ my when used 
to signify affection and tenderness; as an esepression of 
eudeaJrment we say to a child, “ my dear,^' “ my prince/* 

my king*^ i and this is approximately what the Abyssiniona 
wished to convey when addressing their king. They say 
“ Janqhoj “ lanqhoj ” or “Bdulqhoj although this second 
name is l«s used among them than the first. The foot of the 
matter [$ this ; Jan, in the andetit Ethiopian language is said 
to mean elephant, and because this antmaJ is most 
powerful and the most alarming of olU his name is given to the 
king as a title of honour and majesty. Therefore those who 
appeal at the court of the emperor that he may dismiss them 
or command the complaints they bring to be heard, cry this 
name loudly^ if they are Amaras, “ Janqhoj, Janqhoj,” until 
the Emperor commands a servant to listen to their requests. 
I said if they are Amaras, because if they are Moors they cry 
*'Sidi, Sidi “ and if Portugu^e “Senhor, Senhor*^ which is 
the same, if Tigres ‘ - Adarie, Adarie**, Those belonging 
to other nationalities with other languages make use of the 
terms peculiar to them. 

“The name Belul is less used; it really signifies a jewel or 
ornament,, which on the death of the reigning ruler and 
election of a new Emperor, was entrusted to an official^ 
whose duty it was to go and communicate the news to the 

1 This lefcta to LuIb de Ucreta, vfho wrote a Hutoria la EHopiAf 
Valencia^ 1610^ which was very severely critldzed by his contem¬ 
poraries. 
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dected Emperor and placse the omament in his ear, the 
certain and infallible sign of hts election; hence some called 
the new Emperor after the name of the ornament 
“ Bdulqhoj which is equivalent to ^*my jewel” or 
chosen ** as it is the sign of his election. 

But as I have already stated* the two words Jan and 
Belul are not in any ease used together, neither are as a rule 
used without the addition of the word ^^qhoj '* ; it is thus 
clear that there is no foundation whatever for the statement 
that the name Prester John is derived from them, especially 
as there is no doubt that before entering Ethiopia Pedro de 
Covilb^ wrote from Cairo to the King Dom Join 11 that he 
had found Prester John, whom his Bfajesty had ordered him 
to seek* he did not invent the name, hut applied that mentioned 
to him by the King, which he first heard in Portugal, to the 
Emperor of Ethiopia on finding that he was a Christian* was 
in Holy Orders and carried a cross, which were more or less 
the particulars he had heard of Prester John of the Indias, 
whom he had come to seek. 

As we are treating the subject of the name Prester John* 
which has erroDeously been given to the Emperor of the 
Abyssiniam* it is advisable to state briefly that they eaU the 
King “Nugue” and the Emperor ** Negu^ Nagasta ” which 
is equivalent to “King of Kings"* the Queen **Neguesta*^ 
and the Empress -^Negeata neguestat^^ “ Queen of Queens”. 

Another important passage on the same topic occurs in 
Paez ^ t — 

" As for the reason why in Europe we usually call the 
Emperor of Ethiopia Prester Jobn^ it may possibly be due 
to the fact that a$ the Emperor is usually a duhcono^ some 
Greeks call him Presbyter* and then adding to this the title 
of son, which, as I have said, is given to the Emperor, they 
came to say Fresie um, and foreigners, who are often wont 
to corrupt names, accommodating them to their own language, 
thus called him Prester loam. This name Zan is of ancient 
usage in Ethiopia, for, in order to desorbe some of the 
offices still held by the descendants of those offidaJs whom 
Solomon gave to his son Menelik, it is still employed | for 
they speak of the officials of sum, as we should say officials 
of the Emperor. Thus, the master-of-the-horse of the 
^ See Beccaii : op. dtp vol. li, p. ?a. 
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Emperor is called zan bet^j and the chief armourer is called 

Now none of these statements contains the whole truthp 
and it is curious that neither the missionaries nor the 
Ahyssinian envoys should have attempted a still more 
obvious explanation of the origin of the name. Almeida 
himself tells us that the Abyssinians caUed their Emperor 
and that to jem^ was added qk(^ (atigliee boy)^ he also 
knew that Son hoy was the phrase used by the Aniharas when 
addressing their Emperor. He must also have knownp 
though he does not say so* that this vocative was also used 
when speaking of the Emperor. The Amharic word 'H'l* 
is probably derived from the Ethiopian dayydnl = a judge, 
and not from jan an elephant. In Ethiopie the common 
word for eiephant is Vl. I think Almeida must have had 
in mind the Amharic z^ibhon. Zan hoy was stiU in common 
use down to the death of the late Emperor Menelik. 

Now it may be suggested that this king of Ethiopia was 
first spoken of by foreigners in Jerusalem and Alexandria 
as Presbyter^ or Preste or PretCp that a need being fdt for 
some fuller title* they im|uired his title from the Abyssiniansp 
and learned that they caUed him San hoy. This they added 
to Preste, and in the process converted it into Giannoi* and 
finally into Gianni. He is also spoken of as The Fre^ierp and 
even in Ariosto^s day he was still known as Fre^ or 
Even if this theory be incorrect^ it is strange 
that tt did not suggest itself to the Abyssinian envoys or to 
the Portuguese travellers and historians. 

Not until the Crusades came to an end were missionaries 
sent to Nubia and Ethiopia^ for the Mamluks had blocked 
the road through Egypt, and when it was at last discoYexed 
that the real Prester John was an African king in Ethioptai 
neither very powerful nor very rich, but at least a Christian, 
it took a long time for the legendary stories attaching to 
this name to die out* In 1&16, however,, two y^xs before 
the departure of Oderic of Pordetione on his travels into 
Asia, eight Dominicans, sent by Pope John XXII, arrived 
in Abyssinia, and made a number of converts to Catholicism. 
Ahy&sinians even entered the Domimean Order, the m€>st 

* Se# Orlando Forioao: Canto xxxiiJ, 106: ** Git diciam Prtsic o 
PrsUanni 
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potable being the famous Tekla Haymanot^ Among the 
earliest true accounts of Prester John must be reckoned the 
story told In 1391 to King John 1 of Aragon by a priest 
who had spent several years at Prester John^s courts In 
14D2 an Ethiopian Embassy under the Florentine Antonio 
BartoU arrived in Venioe. In 140S some Ethiopian pilgrims 
came via Jerusalem to Bologna to visit Padua and Rome, 
and in 142T there came to the court of AJphonso V of Aragon 
two ambassadors from Prester John, one a Christian and the 
other an ** infidel".* Friar Jordanus (fourteenth century) 
places Prester John in Africap while Fra Mauro (middle of 
the fifteenth oentury) in his map expressly identifies him 
with the King of Abyssinia, 

The Portuguese attempts to achieve the circumnavigation 
of Africa began in 1433t and in 1455 in a letter written in 
Portugal by the Genoese Uso Di Mare, who was mentioned 
abovoi we find the first allusion to the e:xact whereabouts 
of Prester John, which be declares to be about 300 leagues 
from Gambia^ six days* journey from the shore. In 1452 
we hear of Aby^mian ambassadors at Lisbon ; in 14S1 there 
is another embassy in Borne, and at length in I4S7 Covilham 
is sent by the King of Portugal to look for Prester John, 
Martin Behaim of Nuremberg in his map of 1492 mentions an 
Emperor of Abessiniej but he plac^ Prester John in Cathaiat 
an error that almost certainly arose from his dose dependence 
upon Marco Polo for his geographical information regarding 
Ejastem Asia, 

The traditions regarding the sources of the Nile were 
already in the fifteenth century associated with the residence 
of Prester John. It was reported that the Nile came out 
of a great caveiTii at the entrance of which Prester John had 
constructed two large towers joined by a large chain, so that 
no one might look into the cavern. There proceeded from 
within the cavern a very sweet song which made the hearer 
never wish to go away. If Prester John so desired^ he could 

^ He fiist related Ills adventures to a certain Comte de Feix. See 
Antomo Kubi^ y Uuch. Dccum^U ftr thiiima da ia euUura eoMlaim 
mig~€viU. Barcelona. 1908- 

■ The iptendew with the King took place at Vakacia in the piewice 
of Caidiaa] de Fobt, pap^ legate, who reported the ctnmmyfaQca to 
Ptope Marlin V in the preseni^ of a certain WiUiam Fillastre. See 
BMlltiin ds ia Sixiiti ds Giograpkv de Pwis^ 184*. p+ 14S 
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make the river flow in another directioii, and when travellers 
at last discovered where Pres ter John resided, some went 
so far as to maintain that the Sultan of Cairo paid annual 
tribute to him so that he might not change the course of the 
Nile, The Sultan* one writer tells us, allow^ed no Christian 
to proceed to India by the Red Sea^ nor by the Nile towards 
Prester John lest these Christians should make a treaty 
with him by which the Nile should be diverted in its caurse 
away from Egypt. Finaliy, he says, the reason why Prester 
John does not do so b because of the large number of 
Christians who mhabil Egypt, who would as a consequence 
die of hunger. 

Before lea sing thesubjcct oftheAfricanPrestcr John further 
brief reference must again be made to the first two mbsiona 
that were sent to that country by the Portuguese* the one in 
1487 and the other in IS20. Pedro de Coviiham after pajung 
tw^o vbits to India eventually arrived tn Abyssinia in 1400, 
Though he was never aflowed to return to Portugal he sent 
many reports home to bis king and the question of the 
Ethiopian Prester John was settled once and for all. The 
second mission, under Dorn Rodrigo da Lima, who reached 
Abyssinb in 1520^ was actually in response to a mission sent 
by the Queen Regent of Ethiopia under a certain Hatheus, 
an Armenian, who was, as we saw above, the complaisant 
informant of Damiio Goes. After a series of mbadventures 
extending over two years, he finally reached Lisbon in 15J4* 
The return mission took this same Hatheus with it, but hb 
ili-luck pursued him to the end, and he died a few days after 
he landed at Massowa. 

One of the results of da Limans mission, which spent five 
years in the suite of Prestcr John, was the compilation of 
those works on the History, Manners and Customs of Ethiopia 
from which wc have so freely quoted. By the middle of the 
sixteenth century such men as Atvareii, Almeida and Paea 
had written more about Abyssinia and its hbtory than was 
known of almost any Asiatic country at the perii^ ; but the 
lack of recognition that their labours received still left 
Western Europe in ignorance of the facts, and it was not 
until the vbit of the British traveller Bruce in the eighteenth 
century that the curtain was fully lifted &om Prester John^a 
Ethiopian kingdom. 


CH.VPTER X 


The Search the Sea Route to India^ 

A.i>. 1415-^1460. 

By PioTcssor Edgah Pkestage, M A,. D.Litt. 

STUDY of the map of PortugeLt wiU sujggest some of the 



caused that ied her people to heoome nav^igalors^ 
The country possesses a long seaboard, a splendid natural 
harbour in Lisbon and a nimiber of others^ such a^ Oporto, 
Vianna and Setubal^ which in the days of small ships proved 
adequate, while some of them could even shelter crusading 
fleets. On the north and east lies Spain, divided in the 
Middle Ages into three kingdoms^ the largest of which, 
Castile* by her superior power prevented the Portuguese 
from expanding landward and obliged them to took to the 
ocean as a field of energy and profit. Though the Celts 
have never been seamen^ the Celtic strain m the race provided 
the imagination necessaTy for the undertaking of great 
enterprises, while pluck and perseverance came from other 
sources* perhaps from the half-tamed Lusitanlan stock 
and the Germanic invaders^ for the Phcenician element was 
too small to have had much influence. 

We know little of the early maritime history of Portugal. 
Trading relations with the Northern countries and tho$e of 
the Mediterranean seem to have been active in the first reigna 
of the Christian rulers of the country and Lisbon and Oporto 
were important commercial centresj as they could hardly fail 
to be in view of their geographical position^ At the aame time 
a royal navy was gradually developing. In his Chronicle 
of the first King Aibnso Henriques* Dnarte Galvam tells 
us how Dom Fuas Roupinho captured a fleet of Moorish 
galleys off Cape Kspichel, seized others at Ceuta and later 
on how he fell in with fifty-four Moorish boats in the Straits of 
Gibraltar and was defeated and Idlted. Sancho 1 could send 
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forty galleys to join the Crusading armada which took Silvc^i 
capital of the Algarve in while Lisbon arsenal dates from 
the reign of Saneho II, and in that of Afonso III it built 
warships for the Crown. King Dinis had the extensive 
pine forest of Leiiia planted, and when the post of admiral, 
which he had created in became vacant, he sought a 

substitute from Genoa, then a leading naval power. Hts 
choice fell upon Manoel Fezagno, who in February^ ISXT 
became admiral of the Portuguese navy, and undertook that 
he and his successors would provide twenty Genoese skiUed 
in navigation to command the galleys. Pezagno proved a 
competent organizer ; he built ships, taught the Portuguese 
the art of warfare at sea^ and fre^ the coast from Moorish 
pirates. 

In 1326 Afonso IV sent him on a diplomatic mission to our 
Edward II of England, to negotiate a marriage between his 
daughter and the future Edward HI, and in 1S87 he 
commanded a large fleet which was defeated by the Castilians 
off Cape St. Vincent. The admiral had brought over to 
Portugal members of leading Genoese families to serve in the 
navy, and the first two Portuguese ocean voyages of which we 
have a rtcord were probably canied out under their auspices. 
Their destination was the Canaries, which the Genoese 
MalooeUo had ^^sited in 1270. The date of the first voyage 
h uncertain, but as we know that it preceded the wars with 
Castile and the Moors, it must have been in or before 
The second, related by the poet Boccaccio from letters 
written by Florentine merchants at Seville^ took place in 
1341. The expedition consisted of two vessels furnished 
by Afonso TV and a smaller ship manned by Portuguese, 
Italians and Castilians ; they left Lisbon on July tst, and 
returned in November, bringing with them four natives, 
skins, dyewood and a stone idol. Various islands were 
touched at; the first, probably Fuerteventura, estimated 
to be 150 miles in circumference, they found to be barren 
and inhabited by naked savages and goata; the next, perhaps 
Grand Canary, seemed even larger and was more populous ; 
the natives lived in houses, possessed palm and lig-trees 
and cultivated vegetable gardens. Other islands were 
visited and more were seen ; on one they saw a mountain, 
supposed to be 30,000 feet high* Strange to say» the blanders 
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appeared to have no boats. The delineation of the Fortynate 
Islands, as the Canaries were then called, on the Laurentian 
Portolano of 1351 may be due to thk Last expedition^ which 
was not followed up, because the King of Portugal had 
other cornmitiTkeats, and perhaps also because in the result 
it only just paid its expenses. It had, however, appareutly 
been undertaken for the purpose of exploration and not 
merely as a mercantile venturep 

According to the doctrine received in the Middle Ages, 
the Popes had power to dispose of newly found lands, and 
on November 15th, 1S44, Don Luis de la Cerda, a great 
grandson of Afonso X of Castile and Admiral of France, 
obtained from Clement AH a grant of the Canaries in fief to 
the Apostolic See under an annual tribute of 400 gold florins. 
The Pontiff, while reserving the rights of third parties, wrote 
to various monarch^, asking them to assist the Prince, among 
them to Afonso IV. In his reply, dated February 12thp 
1345, the King of Portugal remiuded Clement that his subjects 
had been the first to discover the islands, which were nearer 
to his realm than to any other and that he had arranged to 
send a further expedition to conquer them before he was 
prevented by wars with h!s neighbours. It seemed, therefore, 
that be, rather than any otber king, ought to be allowed to 
conclude the business he had began i nevertheless he would 
bow to the Pope's decision, but in view of his own needs the 
only assistance be could 0ve to hb relative Don Luis would 
be in the form of foodstuffs. Various attempts to which 1 
shall refer later were made by the Portuguese in the fifteenth 
century to obtain possession of the Canaries, but the claims 
of Castile finally prevailed. 

The last years of Afonso IV were disturbed by the revolt 
of his son and heir Peter, in consequence of the executioii 
by royal order of the latter’s mistress D. Ignea de Castro j 
internal questions occupied the attention of Peter during 
his reign of ten years, wWle Ferduiand, who succeeded to the 
throne In 1367, involved himself in three wars with Castile. 
Though we have no record of ocean voyages during the last 
half of the fourteenth century, it would be rash to conclude 
that none took place. If their r^ults proved disappointing 
the Chroniclers might well omit to register them, but unless 
the voyages continued, it is difficult to explain the activity 
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displayed in that sphere feom the second decade of the 
fifteenth century onwards, and the enthusiasm with w'hich 
Prince Henry devoted himself to the ivork of diseovecy, 
os so&n as he grew up^ becomes even more remarkable. 
Though the naval operations undertaken by Ferdinand were 
as unsuccessful as the military* he did more by bis legislation 
than any of his predecessors to develop Portuguese sea power. 

Traders of various nations had then establishments in 
Lis bon I which wm a free port* and according to the historian 
Fcrnam Lopes, as many as 400 or 500 merchant ships often 
lay before the city at one time, while 100 or 150 loaded 
salt and wine at Sacavem and Montijo in the outskirts. - As 
many of these vessels, if not most, belonged to foreigners* the 
King decreed a series of protective measures to develop the 
mercantile marine. He encouraged shipbuilding by 
supplying wood gratis from the royal forests, and allowing 
other materials to be imporled duty free; he reduced the 
imposts on merchandise carried in the first voyage of a new 
vessel, he gave owners a partial exemption from military 
service \ lastly he instituted a register and statistics of shipping 
and a system of marine insurance on cMa-operative lines. 
These measures must have contributed in no small degree to 
render possible the voyages of exploration m the following 
century. 

On dth April* 1SS5 the Cortes of Coimbra bestowed the 
crown on John I, who thus became founder of the great 
dynasty of A viz. On 9th May* 1536 the treaty of ^Vindsor 
was signed between Portugal and England* and on 2nd 
February, 1337, the King married Philippat daughter of John 
of Gaunt* Duke of Lancaster. From this marriage sprang 
five sons, justly called by Camoes altos Infantes ” i the 
third of them+ Henry* named by us the Navigator, ^ half an 
Englishman by blood and more tlian half in character, though 
by physiognomy he strikes m as purely Portuguese,^ was 
born on Ash Wednesday* 4th March* 1394. 

His mother. God-fearing, determined and imbued with a 
high sense of duty, enforced strict morality on the Court and 

* Notwitbstaading this titlfs beetowed on him in modem times by 
EogLishmen, Henryks only personal voyages were to Ceuta and Tangier 
and Alcacer. 

‘ &ee below* p. -joo. 
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brought up her sonis in accordance with her ideals ; she took 
care that in addition to bodily training they should receive 
a clerkly education, with the result that they became men of 
action and students at the some time^ and two of them, like 
their father, wrote learned books- We do not know when 
Henry first turned his attention to the sea^ but Bmros gives 
US to understand that even before the conquest of Ceuta m 
1415 he sent Out ships to explore down the west coast of 
Africa, and Faria e Sousa says that the voyages began in 1412 
and that in this year the Portuguese reached Cape Bojador, 
the “bulging-^ Cape, 60 leagues beyond Cape Nod. The 
latter historian was only bom in 1590 and cannot always be 
relied upon, but there is reason to think that in the course 
of the fourteenth century the Portuguese had found Madeira 
and some of the As&ores, as well as the Canarie^^ According 
to Diogo Gomes, who belonged to Henry’s household, a 
certain D. John de Castro was captain of a fleet that the 
Prince fitted out in 1415, and Zuraral says that from the 
time Ceuta was taken, the Prince always had ships at sea 
to guard against Moorish pirates* so that the fear of them 
kept in security the shores of the Peninsiila and the merchants 
who traded between East and West* 

Gomes adds that in 1416 Henry sent doivn the coast beyond 
the Canaries a noble kight Con^o Velho to find out the 
reason of the currents thcre^ and that this man afterwards 
reached a spot called Terra Alta* but the best evidence shows 
that Cape Bojador was not passed until much later* The 
Prince's continuous exploring activities began after the 
capture of Ceuta at which he won his spurs* In that town, 
to the knowledge he had already acquired at home and from 
books about the lands to the South, he added information 
derived from men who had visited them* Moors told him of 
the foumeys of traders from the Mediterranean coast to 
Timbuktu and Cantor on the Gambia, and of the regions as 
far as Guinea* The notices he received from one traveller 
and another were compared and checked with happy results, 
for having ascertained the existence of some tall palms 
near the mouth of the Senegal he was able to guide the 
caraveh he sent out to find that river many years after. 

* of Gvitujt, ed. Beasley and Prefltftgc Society^ 

loodoa, iSg*), cap. 5* 
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In order the better to supervise the prepar&tiori of the 
expeditions which he re&oh'ed to dispatch regularly on a 
preconceived plan, he retired from Court ^od fixed his abode 
in the Algarve^ of which he bad been appointed Governor;^ 
and finally at Sagres near St* Vincent, where he built a small 
town called VUla do Infante^ Ita geographical position 
and the fact that ships put in to refit, made tt an ideal base 
of operations ; there, immersed in the study of mathematics 
and cosmography, he passed his years, varied by occasional 
visits to Court and to other parts of the Kingdom; there he 
selected his captains and had his mariners instructed. 

Before we consider the motives that determined his life 
work and the results he achieved it will be well to have in 
mind the appearance and character of a man, one of the 
greatest Portugal has produced* and, as the founder of 
continuous modem discovery* a world figure. For the first 
we possess his portrait tn one of the triptychs painted by 
Nuno Gonsalves about 1459 for the altar of St. Vincent in 
Lisbon Cathedral, and now in the Museiuri of Ancient Art 
in that city. Though very like the earlier miniature in the 
Paris copy of the Chronide of Guine/iy the expression of the 
face is different j the Prince has a softer, even a dreamy 
look, as of one lookiDg beyond the present \ we see no longer 
the practical man of business and the stem moralist* but the 
idealist who carried out the voyages for the spread of 
knowledge and of the Faith. ^ We learn something about his 
character from his friend Zurara and though the Chronicler 
wrote as a panegyrist, his substantial truthfulness has 
never been successfully impugned ; Oliveira Martins, Henry'^s 
hardest eritic* fails to convince us that the Prince selfishly 
sacrificed his brothers in the pur^it of his ends, though 
as an idealist he seemed at tunes merciless. This is wbat 
Zurara says and Barros confirms; "The noble Prince was 
of a good height and broad frame* big and strong of limb* 
the hair of his head somewhat erect, his colour naturally 
fair* but by constant toil and exposure it had become dark. 
His expression at first sight inspired fear in those who did 
not know him and when wroth, though such times were 

* See my ardde ia Maga£im for September, 1910^ 

with rwroductiinis of the painting and Dr. Jos^ de Figueiredo. O Pinicr 
Nuw^ (Lisbon, 1910)^ p. 15. 
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rare, his countenance iras harsh. He possessed strength of 
heart and keenness of mind to a very excellent degree, and he 
was beyond comparison ambitious of achieving great and 
lofty deeds. Neither lewdness nor avarice ever found a home 
in his breast^ for as to the former he was so restrained that 
he passed all his life in purest chastity, and as a virgin the 
earth received him again at his death to herself ^ His 
palace was a school of hospitality for the good and high bom 
of the realm and still more for strangers^ and the fame of it 
caused him a great increase of expense, for commonly there 
were found in his presence men from various nations^ so 
different from our own that it was a marvel to weUnigh 
all our people; and none of that multitude could go away 
without some guerdon from the Prince^ All his days he 
spent in the greatest toil, for of a surety among the nations of 
mankind no man existed Tvho was a sterner master to himself. 
1t would be bard to tell how many nights be passed in which 
his eyes knew no sleep ; and his body was so transformed by 
abstinence that it seemed as if Dom Henry had made its 
nature to be different from that of others, . . . The Prince 
was a man of gr^t wbdom and authority, very discreet and 
of good memory, but in some matters a little tardy, whether 
it was from the influence of the phlegm in hk nature * or 
from the choice of his will, directed to some certain end not 
known to men. His bearing was calm and dignified, his 
speech and address gentle. - - ^ Never was hatred known in 
him, nor ill-will towards any man, however great the wrong 
done him i and so great was his benignity in this respect 
that w'Uc-acres reproached him as ivanting tn distributive 
justice. And this they said because be left unpunished 
some of his servant who deserted him at the siege of Tangier 
- . . not only becoming reconciled to them^ but even granting 
them honourable advancement over others who bad served 
him well .. . » and this is the only shortcoming of his I 
have to record. He ever ehowed great devotion to the public 
affairs of this Kingdom « ^ « and keenly enjoyed the labour 
of armSj especially against the enemies of the Holy Faiths 

^ This detail is regiatcred by BiOfO Gome#, who was witb Hemy 
when he dkd : bo s&ys that a hair shirt was fatmd on the Fence's 
body. 

• Boobtless mhented from bis EngLsh iorbeais. 
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while he desired peace with all Christians; ... a base 
or unchaste word was never heard to issue from his 
mouth. . . . His heart never knew what fear was, save 
the fear of sin.” ^ 

Cadatnosto, a Venetian and thus a foreigner,is no less eulo¬ 
gistic ; he calls Henry the most aecomptished Prince of his time, 
the least of whose virtues would suffice to immortalue another. 
He ascribes Henry’s stead&stness in pursuing his objects 
under great difficulties to the confidence his great learning 
gave him. This was written in Venice after the 
Prince's death, and may fairly be considered an impartial 
testimony. 

According to Zurara, the first object Heuiy set before 
himself was the discovery of Guinea, which explains the 
title bestowed on the Chronicle. Five reasons mos'ed him 
thereto; he desired (1) to obtain knowledge of the lands 
beyond Cape Bojador, (2) to establish trading relations with 
any Christians who might live there, (3) to ascertain the 
extent of the Muhammadan power in Africa, to find a 
Christian King who would help him to fight the Infidel, and 
{5) to spread the Christian Faith. His ends were thus 
scientific, commercial, political and religious; it is worthy 
of note that Zurara puts the sctentific first. But if the 
religious comes last, it was not the least to weigh with Henry. 
In his Chronicle of the capture of Ceuta Zurara says that he 
learned to hate the infidel in his mother’s womb, moTeover 
as governor of the Order of Christ he had a positive obligatiou 
to combat the foes of the Cross, and the traditions of his 
family and country impelled him thereto; he proved his 
crusading zeal at Ceuta and in the attempt on Tangier and 
he showed solicitude for the conversion of the captives that 
his men brought home. 

The inception of the expeditions of discovery is described 
by Duarte Pacheco in EstneraJdc and by Barros in his jtsio ; 
one night the Prince lay sleepless tn bed, pondering over 
his schemes, and at last, as if seized by a sudden fury, he 
leapt up, called bis servants and ordered some ships to be 
made ready at once for a voyage southwards along the coast 
of Marocco. All were astonished and attributed this outburst 
to a divine revelation. Damifio de Goes, a more critical 

* V, ui iupra. 
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historic than Pacheco or Bhitos*^ refers to this story in 
his ChrmicU of Princf John but rejects it; he explicitly states 
that Henry had in view the hnditig of the Indies and sets out 
the reasons for his belief in its feasibility. The accounts of 
Herodotus and other ancient writers convinced him that India 
had been reached by the circumnavigation of Africa and thl& 
certainty (the w'ord Goes uses), together with the infornmtion 
he derived from natives well up in African affairs, led him to 
order the refindmg of the forgotten route. 

At least one expedition had gone out in the Middle Ages to 
find a sea way to the East, that of tlie Genoese Doria and 
Vivaldo in 1291. so that the attempt was no novelty, even 
apart from the classical voyages known to the Prince. He 
had certainly studied the works of ancient and medieval 
geographers cited by Zurara and from them and especially 
from Marco Polo must have drawn inspiration. The 
abundance and precision of the data he had collected account 
for the persistence he showed, and for hb refusal to be 
daunted by failures, heavy expense, and hostile criticism. 

The enterprise may have seemed to him all the more 
feasible because be coidd have no accurate idea of the distance, 
sinee according to many cartographers Africa was a peninsula 
about half its actual size, that is to say^ the Southern coast 
of Guinea continued directly to the IndJan Ocean. Even 
in the Laurentian Portolano of lS51t the best medieval map 
of the dark continent, the latter Is shown with a short leg. 
Henry knew that caravans going across the Sahara had lorig 
traded with the Guinea coast, so that if his ships could 
reach it, they would be well on the way to the East 
and might hope to find Prester John and secure his 
assistance. 

In view of a discoveiy made some years ago* we can no 
longer consider hyperbolical the passage in Cap. 2 of the 
Chronicle of Guinea in which Zurara states that inhabitants 
of the greater and lesser India, that is Indians proper and 
Abyssinian^, visited Portugal and received Henr>'"s 
hospitality, for a document published in part by Senhor 

^ Vignaud says tbac there are only three first hand authorities as tO) 
the intCQtiODS and acta ol Prince Heiiry^ Zurara, Gomea and Barroa; 
but be should add Goef, if he indudes Barros. for they vtto 
contemporailea^ l/xj/dtM Cri^iqm de fa tnierpfis* ds ChrixUipiu 

Cohmb (Paris voL i, cap. 4. 
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Pedro d' Azevedo shows that an ambassador of Prester John 
was in Lisbon in 1453J 

The presence of this man in Portugal suggests that the 
Prince had previously opened up relations with Abyssinia 
and perhaps had sent to fetch him from Italy. If so, this 
would explain Zurara's statement that Indianja travelled 
in the Infant's ships J M. de la Ronciere records an embassy 
from the same country to the Pope and the King of Aragon 
in 1450.^ 

Before describing the maritime expeditions made under 
Henry's auspices, it is natural to enquire how far their results 
may have been anticipated. The undoubted pie-Henrician 
voyages down the coast of Africa arc very few. The 
Phaenicians sent by Phamoh Necho may have rounded the 
Cape of Gkwd Hope, but Hanno probably got no further 
than Sierra Leone, while the Genoese Bfaltx^o only reached 
the Canaries. Doria and Vivaldo disappeared, so that it is 
impossibie to iix their furthest south, while the voj'ages 
of the men of Dieppe in the fourteenth century are certainly 
not proven, the evidence for them being too late. 

As has been already remarked, Henry’s continued and 
systematic explorations began only after the capture of 
Ceuta, at which time he had attained the age of twenty-one. 
In 141S Joio Gon^ves Zarco and Tristam Vaz Teixeiia, 
knights of his household, seeing their master’s longing to 
discover Guinea, offered theic sendees and went as far south 
as possible, but were driven back by a storm and found the 
island of Porto Santo. In the following year they returned 
and in the words of Zurara passed over to Madeira ”, 
which strengthens the view that the islands were already 
known to the Portuguese as they were to others, for the 
group appears on fourteenth century maps. The story of the 
discovery by the Englishman Robert Machin, populariaed by 
D. Franciseo Manuel in his E!p/tnQpkoTaXf has no foundation. 

Prom 1422 at least and probably earlier, the Prince 
despatched yearly expeditions of one or two ships down the 

‘ ^ his note in tl» Boletim da Cloise de Lelras of the Lisboa Academv 
af Saeaces, v^L. xiu^ p. 

" III the vei^cm of the diaptier 

passing " tt a mis-tran&latiDn for " passages " (voL i, p, f, b&ttomU 

» Ch. de la La df tA fri^ i^umom d£S (Caiio 

volii, p. 119. ^ ^ V 
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coast, for when Bojador was finally passed, we are told that 
twelve years had been spent in the attempt. The fact that 
it ran out far into the ocean, and the shoals and currents 
that surrounded it, terrified the mariners, who were 
accustomed to hug the shore and dared not sail fat enough 
from land to get into deep water and avoid them. They 
were convinced that the ocean beyond the Cape was 
unnavigahle ; moreover they shared the prevalent hchef 
that life could not be sustained in the torrid zone. 

Neither these fears, nor general oondcmnation of the 
business as dangerous and unprofitable, moved Henry, 
and in 14S8 he sent out hb squire Gil Eannes with orders 
to double Bojadqr. Thb man did no better than the others, 
but having been despatched again in the following year for 
the same purpose, he succeeded. Contemporaries regarded 
the feat as equal to one of the labours of Hercules, and a 
modern historian has pronounced it greater than that of 
Bartholomew Dias in passing the Cape of Storms. The 
glory of Gil Bannes lay not in penetrating some leagues 
further south, but in overcoming the obstacles which had 
daunted hU predecessors and destroying the conviction that 
Bojador was the limit of possible navigation. 

The French proverb—*' the first step is the most difficult " 
—proved true once more, for now one voyage after another 
resulted in progress. Gil Eannes went out again the year 
following with Baldaya, Henry's cupbearer, and sailed 130 
miles beyond the Cape, now shorn of its terrors, to the Angra 
dos Ruivos, while in a subsequent voyage the latter reached 
the Rio do Ouro, 240 miles to the south, and in 1486 he 
discovered the Porto do Gat£, SO miles further on. 

So Ear the expeditions had been an exclusive venture of the 
Prince,* and financed by his own resources and those of the 
Order of Christ, so that when he was unahle to attend to 
them, they ceased. This respite happened from 1437 to 
1440, for in those years occurred his disastrous attempt against 
Tangier, the death of his brother King Edward, and political 
troubles which kept him fully occupied. 

He was anxious to obtain from the natives information 
about the lands his caravels had been skirting, and when more 

* Duarte FaeJMOj speaks of him as th# Jirat inveptor of tliia 
PAvi^tiGii and diaoovtry/' Esmtrald^, bk. cap. 5. 
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peaceful conditions prevailed at home and the expeditions 
recommenced in 1441^ he ordered his captains to try and take 
some captives. His wish was gratified by Antam Gon^ves 
who brought back ten Azenegues, among them a chief Adahu, 
while Nuno TrUtam, who had assisted in the capture, went on 
to Cape Branco. Desirous of returning to his country, 
Adahu promised that five or six Moora would be given m 
exchange for him, and Gon 9 alves, sailing from Lisbon this 
time and accompanied by one Balthazar, a knight of the 
household of the Emperor, obtained ten negroes, gold dust and 
ostrich eggs. In 1443 Nuno Trbtam made a further advance 
to Aiguim Bay and took more natives. The Prince welcomed 
them because he hoped they would serve as guides and 
interpreters and assist in the propagation of Christianity, 
but to the people they meant cheap labour and profit, hence 
slave raids became a feature of succeeding expeditions. 
Public opinion now turned in Henry’s favour, and private 
adventurers came forward and undertook voyages on their 
own account with his consent. The merchants and mariners 
of Lisbon and Lagos were foremost in this, and the latter 
formed a company for which lAnfarote Pessanha, the 
receiver of customs, took out a fiect of six caravels and secured 
£35 natives. It is right to say that according to Zuraxa 
masters treated the captives like their other servants; the 
younger were taught trades, freed and maiTied to Portuguese 
women. Nearly all became Christians and were absorbed 
into the white population. The Portuguese had no 
repugnance to black blood, so that slavery with them rarely 
assumed the harsh aspect it wore when practised by the races 
of Northern Europe. 

In 1444 Nuno Tristam and others reached the Senegal, 
in the next year Dinis Dias rounded Cape Verde, and John 
Fernandes spent seven months among the natives of the 
Arguim coast and brought back the first reliable account 
of part of the interior; in 1446 he made a further advance, 
and in the opinion of the Visconde de Santarem passed Cepe 
Verga, receiving the reward of 100 doubloons from Henry 
and the same amount from Peter, then Regent. ^ The sandy, 
sterile, almost uninhabited regions had been left far behind ; 
the navigators were now coasting a land covered with palm 
^ Ckrimtei£ vol. 14 549. 
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and verdure and well peopled, whose productii rewarded 
their efforts* But there wa$ a dark side; the raids had 
aroused the hostility of the natives, and in 1445 and 1440 
three of the leaders perished at their hands* It is not 
surprising, for Zurara tells us that by 144S the Portuguiese 
had carried off 92T captives. In 1445 twenty-five caravels 
sailed to the West African Coast, including fourteen which 
left Lagos under Lan^orote Pessanha to avenge the death of 
Gon^alo de Sintra the previous year i and wfhen passing the 
Magdalen Islands off Cape Verde they saw the arms of the 
Prince cut on trees, with his device Taiarti de bien faire* 

By 1446 no less than 51 Caravels had left Portugal^ 
penetrating 45D leagues beyond Cape Eojado^i and it was 
found that the coast went south-east with many promontories, 
and the Prince had it inserted in his charts. Znran remarks 
that what liad previously been shown on the mnppu mundi 
with resptet to this coast had only been depicted at hazard. 
The result of the expeditions are shown in the map of Andrea 
Bianco, dated London 1448. In 1447 one of the Prince'a 
captains opened up relations with the city of Hessa in 
Marocco, and obtained a lion, which be sent to an old serv'ant 
of his, resident in Galway- The fame of the discoveries had 
spread over Europe, and men in seareh of adventure and 
honour came from various countries to take part in them» 
Among these was a Danish noble Vallarte, who in 1448 obtained 
from Henry a caravel to take him to " Blackland where he 
lost his life. This is the last expedition mentioned by Zurara^ 
for though he wrote his Chronicle in 1455, he did not continue 
the record beyond 1448, because trade and peaceful inter- 
eoutse with natives had less interest for him than deeds of 
arms. From that year to 1460 our information is meagre; 
almost the only voyages we know of are two of Cadamosto, 
a Venetian seaman in Henry’s eerviee, already mentioned, 
who in 1455 and 1457 explored the course of the Gambia 
and Senega]^ and discovered the Cape Verde islands, and 
two voyages of Diogo Gomes in 1458 and 1460. Sierra Leone 
had probably not been attained in the Princess lifetime.^ 

^ The smitlietm limit of the HenjicUia explomticms is an unsolved 
problem. His biograj^ers have not diseased it adequately, iKwr hav* 
they presented tis with a satisfactory map showing tbe places found with 
the respective dates. 
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Tot forty years of effort the result may appear but 

the impetus he had given was never lost, and though exploring 
expeditions became less frequent and regular, the advance 
that each made was incomparably greater. 

Twenty-two years after his death Diogo Cao, who had been 
brought up m his household, discovered the Congo, five years 
later Bartholomew Dias, probably the son of Dinis Dias, 
one of his captains, reached the southernmost point of the 
African continent, and in 1498, after a voyage longer than 
man had hitherto achieved, Vasco da Gama anchored off 
Caheut, on the Malabar coast of Indio, thus reahring at 
length the union of West and East, for which the Prince 
had striven. 

The coast voyages have been described ; it remains to 
consider those in what Zurara calls the “ ocean sea ”, Some 
of the Azores are marked in the MedJeean Portolano of 1851, 
and it is possible that the group was found by Portuguese 
vesseb under Genoese pilotst but we have no recxjrd of any 
visit before Henry sent Gon9alo Velho to look for them in 
1431 or 1432. By 1439 seven were knowop and Afonso V 
gave the Prince leave to colonize them ; the first settlers 
were Portuguese and FlemingSp hence they appear under the 
name of the ** Flemish islands” tn some maps. 

It is impossible in the present state of our knowledge to 
make full, or even very definite, statements about the expedi¬ 
tions to the West in Henryb lifetime. After the dlscoveiy 
of the Azores, it was natural that mariners should seek for 
other lands in that direction, and in 14^2j Diogo de Teiveand 
Pedro Velasco sailed 150 leagues south-west of Fayal in 
search of Antilia. Legends of lost islands existed, and so 
fixed was the belief in them that men asked for and obtained 
grants of what they hoped to find, as witness the con* 
cession made in 1457 by King Afonso V to his broths 
Ferdinand. 

Antonio Galvam mentions a voyage of 1447, and an 
inscription in the 1448 map of Andrea Bianco has convinced 
some geographers that the north-east comer of Brazil was 
found about that time, but though this is doubtful, the 
protest of King John II against the Une of demarcation, 
established by Pope Alexander VI in 1498, and the consent 
of Spain to its retnovaJ westward by the Treaty of 
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TordesillAs in 1494^^ so as in fact to include Brazil in the 
Portuguese sphere, suggest an earlier knowledge of that 
eoimtrjr. 

In 1500 the pilots of Alvaa^ Cabral’s expedition recognissed 
the Terra d£ Sania Crus (i.e. Korthem Brazil) as the same 
land they had seen marked on an old map belonging to Pero 
Vaz Bisagudo,® and since only the Portuguese navigated the 
Western Atlantic^ we may conclude that it had been reached 
many years before that date and previous to the expedition 
sent by King Manoel I to explore those seas in 1498^ which is 
recorded by Duarte PacbccOi Robert Thorne, writing in 1527, 
dates the discovery of what we now call Brazil before 1494.’ 
That the Western Continent was believed^ if not actually 
known, to exist, b clear from a pemarkable assertion of Las 
Casas; he declares that Columbus on his third voyage 
plann^ to sail south from the Cape Verde islands because 
he wanted to asi^rtain if the King of Portugal was wrong 
when he afidrmed that there was terra Jirma in that 
direction. 

It is possible that when Prince Henry found the African 
route to the East to be longer than he had aniidpatedt he 
thought of reaching it by the north-west passage; at any 
rate, as Dr« Sofus Larsen has recently sought to show, 
Christian 1 of Denmark seems to have sent out an expedition 
of Danes with Portuguese emissaries aboard in 1472—3, which 
coasted along a continental shore in the region of what we 
now know as the St. Lawrence. The suggestion of the expedi¬ 
tion is said to have come from Afonso V of Portugal, but 
as he generally had little interest in the work of discovery, 
he may have inherited the idea from im undCj who 

^ The Bull and Tieaty are mAtgum D^xwwnS&s do Arekioo 
aurm dor poriugtuias (Lisboa, 389?), 65 

and 69. Translated in C. Davenport, Europtan Trtoiia tearing on 
U.S.A. (Waabingtoa, 1917)* i, 61 sqq. 

* DommtJttos, p. iiz. 

■ Thorne mentiDna thb in ccmneiuon with thn ToidesiUas Agreement 
of 1494+ ** this aforesaid conseiit of the divinon of the world was 
agreed of betweeae them (i.e. the Kings of Spain and Portugal) the King 
oT Portugal had already discove™! certfliue Islands that lie over 
against Capa Verde^ and also certaine part of the maine land of India 
toward the Sonth^ from whence he fette BiaeiU, and called it the land 
of Brasil. So that for all that should come In his terme and huutea, bn 
took 3^ leagues beyond Cape Verde."' Kakluyt'e Voy&gss (Everyman 
edn,}, i, laft. 
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certainly mointamed relations with his kinsmen, the Danish 
Kings/ 

From what has gone before, it will be seen that our informa¬ 
tion about the voyages of the fifteenth century^ whether those 
made under Henry's auspices* or private ventures, is 
incomplete* and often confused. In a remarkable study in 
the review Lustianin for January, 1924, Dr. Jaime 
Corteslo* director of the Lisbon National Library^ contends 
that the monopoly aimed at by the Portuguese led them to 
conceal facts which might provoke mtemationaL complications 
or assist their rivals. In 1443, a royal decree provided that 
no one should sail beyond Cape Bojador without Henryks 
leave, and that tho$e vrho infringed this law should suffer 
confiscation of their vessels and cargoes, but the Holy See 
alone could render the monopoly effective against foreigners, 
and the Prince in his capacity as Crusader and missionary 
of Christianity and Empire, obtained from sue^ssive Popes 
exclusive rights for Portugal over the lands already dis¬ 
covered or to be discovered to the South. . Protests came from 
Castile, whose rulers considered North-West Africa as part of 
their inheritance by virtue of their descent from the old 
Gothic sovereigns, and in addition to the Canaries, we find 
them claiming Guinea after Henry's seamen had penetrated 
there. The dispute lasted half a century, and provoked 
incidents which, had Castile been in a position to undertake 
it, might have led to war with Portugal. 

Reference has already been made to the Papal grant of 
the Canaries in 134-1 to D* Luis de la Cerda ; he seems to 
have made no attempt to act upon it, but in 1402 and the 
following years the Normans Jean de Bethencoiut and 
Gadifer de la Salle established Christian colonies in some of 
the islands, doing homage for them to the King of Castile, 
who reserved his supreme dommfon ; thus when Henry 
initiated voyages doivn the African coast* he found a foreign 
power on the flank* It was necessary for the full success 
of his policy of Portuguese expansion at all costs to obtain 
possession of the islands, which bis Castilian rivals might 

1 da C£a 5 s^ Leilas of the Lisbon Academy oi Seknoes, vol. 

3 EV, p. Thii is a brief summary of Dr. cDadimtoas, ' His 

argument is fully set forth in Sofes Larseo, TJk Discovery cf Nsrtk 
dRirrifd twenty 6€/^jf Cesfumimj {CoptnhageQ—Londmi, 1915]* 
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use as a b^e fr&m which to push out towards the coveted 
goal of Guinea. 

In the long and complicated struggle between the two 
powers that ensued, we have the first of the contests for 
possessions beyond the sea that have marked the succeeding 
centuries. Every weapon, naval, military and diplomatic 
was employed, and the story deserves study in much greater 
detail than it has yet received. In 1425 the Prince sent an 
expedition under D. Fernando dc Castro to conquer the 
islands, but the effort failed^ and in the following year King 
John of Castile despatched an embassy led by the Bishop 
of Burgos to Portugal to make formal assertion of his prior 
claims to the Archipelago. Henry endeavoured to induce 
the King to relinqubh these, but meeting with a refusal, 
he determined to secure an overriding grant from the over- 
lord of the islands. Pope Eugeni us IV, In 1435 he succeeded 
in this, but the day of papal pre-eminence in international 
affairs was past j the Great Schism with Popes and Anti-Popes 
bidding against one another for the support of rival powers 
was hardly healed, and Eugenius IV himself was already in 
danger of the summons to account for his actions before a 
Council of the Church that overtook him four years later^ 
King John protested violently against the Pope*s infringement 
of his rights^ and by his orders the Bishop of Burgos raised 
the question of ownership at the Council of Basel. The 
Pope hesitated to decide definitely between the two powers, 
but admonished the King of Portugal to do nothing to the 
prejudice of the King of Castile. Thb did not satisfy Henry, 
and in 1437 he made his attack on Tangier, his object being, 
as Dr. Cortes ao thinks, to anticipate Castile by securing 
this important l^ise and to assert the rights of Portugal 
to the conquest of North Africa* Ill-success did not daunt 
him, it only led him to change his methods, and he made 
further attempts to obtain the Canaries by negotiation. 
Though his diplomatie efforts had no result, he obtained 
in 1446 from hU brother, the Regent Peter, a decree that no 
ships were to go to the islands without his leave, and 
in 1447 he bWtowed the captaincy of the Island of 
Lanzarotc on Antam Gonsalves, Not content with thus 
asserting and exercising rights of ownerships he allowed 
and probably encouraged attacks in 3450, 1451, and 
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1 45 a on the ishuids which did not recognise Foftuguesc 
authority, 

AH this time the Castilmns persisted in sending ships to 
trade down the African coast, and in 1452 some caravels of 
Seville returning from Guinea were met by Palen^, a 
celebrated Portuguese sea-rover* who captured one* and 
imprisoned the crew, while a Genoese merchant found on 
board had hb hands cut off. King John addressed two 
letters to King Afonso V* dated May 25th> 1453i and April 
loth, 1454^ describing and protesting against these hostile 
acts and holding Henry responsible for them* and the long 
dispute was not settled until 1480. The Treaty of AJea^ovas^ 
signed on March 6th of that year, allotted the Canaries to 
Castile and North Africa* Guinea and the islands in the ocean 
to the south to Portugal.^ This secured the monopoly she 
had worked for* because so long as she held the seas and 
lands adjacent to the Canaries the possession of the latter 
by another power was immaterial* nevertheless she would 
not rely altogether on written agreements, and on April 
6th* 1480, Afonso V signed a decree ordering that the crews 
of any foreign vessels found in the Portuguese zone of 
navigation should be thrown into the sea,^ Moreover 
to remove from Castile the temptation to infringe the Treaty, 
a policy of secrecy was adopted, which included the suppression 
of information that might serve competitors, and at the 
same time measures were taken to find out foreign plans 
and the title deeds relating to the claims of rivals. It 
was King John 11 who fully developed the policy of secrecy* 
but even in Henry’s lifetime Afonso V had a Castillau in 
his seniice who acted as “ reader of the Chronicles and books 
of Castile 

The strange silence preserved by Portuguese Chromoles of 
the fifteenth century about the discoveries is thus explicable^ 
When Banos came to write of them, he could find no complete 
copy of Zurara's Chronicle of Guinea^ and he declares that 
more discoveries were made in the reign of Afonso V than those 

* As the Treaty says nothing of the East Indies, Vi^aud argues 
that the Portuguese^ evea as late as this, bad do intention of penetrating 
there. In fact the Treaty only dealt with disputed terntoii«H and thei^ 
was no Teason why it should Enenticm India- 

^ 45. 
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he relates,* As Dr. Corteslo says, it is not likely that the 
King would foiget to have the voyages after 144S recorded^ 
when he commissioned Zurara to write the achievements 
of the Menezes family in Africa. Damiw de Coes states 
that in his time histories whieh formerly existed had 
vanished; he notes that the Chrmiide of AfoTtso V by 
Huy de Pina coDtained only one chaptef about the voyages^ 
that of King Duarte by the same author said nothiDg on 
the subject^ while there was no Chronicle at all covering 
the latter part of the reign of John I, the beginning of the 
period of discovery. Goes does not mention the work of 
Cerveira from which Zurara drew* so that it had evidently 
disappeared also.* Pina composed in the sucteenth century 
the CbtorLicles of the Kings of the preceding century^ using 
the works of his predecessorsp but he omitted to speak of 
the most important event and chief glory of the age. the 
voyages and discoveries. Nothing but the official policy 
of secrecy can account for bh silenee; as royal Chronicler be 
must have acted under orders, for otherwise he vrould not 
have dared to leave out notable achievements in the recording 
of which many persons then living had an interest. The 
disappearance of the earlier and more complete books can 
only be attributed to the policy of secrecy j they were almost 
certainly destroyed. 

Even the CArontcIr cf Guinw has been tampered with 
and truncated* as an examination of the two exLstmg MSS- 
proves* and we have hardly any information about the 
Atlantic voyages to the West m the last half of the fifteenth 
centuryi though we know that some were made. Of this 
same Chronicle Pina only used enough to foiro one chapter. 
Now if, when the discoveries were m their infancy and their 
great development could not be forescdit Zurara had been 
employed to record them* and if Cerveira had related them 
even more minutely^ how came it that they were apparently 
treated as of less importance when they had transformed 
the face of the world f Th«e seems to be but one answer, 
that suggested by Dr. Cortesao. It is only by chance that 
we have lately learnt that an ambassador of Prester John 

^ Asiii. Decad. i, bk. ii, cap. 1 . 

■ Vxgnaud is mIstakCD ia aaymg that Barroa Cervedm^i bookj 
what lie saw were letten cl his written from Beaizi. Decad i, bk, ii« 
cap* I* 
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visited Lisbon eight years before Henry’s death, and we 
cannot help wondering what other important finds may be 
awaiting students among the ancient Portuguese archives 
in the Torre do Tombo. Againit was not until the eighteenth 
century that Caetano de Sousa printed a document fay which 
two years after that embassy» on June 7th^ 1454, Afonso V 
conceded to the Order of Christ the spirituaJ jurbdiction of 
Nubia and Ethiopia^ 

The pobey of secrecy not only led to the suppressioa of 
historical works; nautical guides, maps, instructions to 
navigators and their reports suffered the same fate. 

In the Cortes of 14S1 the representatives of the Third 
Estate petitioned King John 11 not to allow foreigners to 
establish themselves in his dominions, adding that, as regards 
Florentines and Genoese, they had brought no profit, but 
on the contrary' liad found out secrets about Mma,^ and the 
islands. They spoke more truly than they could have known, 
for it is probable that it was during his residence in Portugal 
that Columbus obtained the information which enabled him 
to find hi-S new islands in the West« 

Though the traditional view of Henna’s designs and 
achievements as set out here ha^ been subscribed to by mo^ 
modern scholars, two, Payne and Yignaud, sought to minimize 
them. The former considered Henry as mainly an organiser of 
slave-raids and entirely misunderstood his character ; through 
ignorance of Portuguese psychologj' and history he committed 
himself to baseless statements and indulged in unworthy 
ironical remarks. His distorted picture* will unfortunately 
be read by hundreds for one who can find time to go to the 
sources and leam the true facts, 

Vignaud was better informed, more $ober and less 
prejudiced than Payne, and be offered more solid arguments 
in support of his ease; influenced however by Zurara's lack 
of precise statementp he contended that the Prince never 
aimed at reaching the East Indies, but only endeavoured 
to open up relations with Prester John. Now though Goes* 
who has been quoted earlier, wrote nearly a century after 
Henry's death* D, Manoel I made an assertion similar to 

* The fort ol SJo Jorge da Mina, the centi« ol PortugaesCr power 
and commerce on the Guinea coast, the modem Ehtiina. 

• Camtnd^t Modem fftslrwy, voL i, pp. lo-ii. 
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that of the historian in the letters patent whereby the title 
of Admiral was granted to Vasco da Gama on January 
10th* 1502; the King there said that his unde began to 
discover Guinea with the purpose and will to find India by 
that coast.^ As Dr* Cortesao remarks, the designation of 
“ India in a grant to the finder of the way thitlier, made 
only four years after the great voyage, cannot refer to the 
realm of Prester John. Besides this, actual contemporary 
evidence of Henry's intentions has been preserved. In 
cap* Ifi of the Chrmide ^ Guinea Zurara reports the Prince 
as saying that he wished to get knowledge of the Indies as 
distinct from Abyssiniap and this was a$ early as 1442.* 
Account must abo be taken of the Papal Bulb; in. one of 
January 8th, 1454, Pope Nicholas V bore witness to Henry's 
desire to meke the ocean na^gable as far as the Indians 
** who are said to worship the name of Christ ” (i.c. the 
so-called St* Thomas's Christians of the Malabar Coast), 
while Pope Calixtus III in March, 1456, conceded to the Order 
of Christ spiritual jurisdiction in all the liuids to be acquired 
by the Portuguese explorers beyond Cape Nouj throughout 
aU Guinea and beyond that Southern region “ as far as the 
Indians In these “ Indians ” Vignaud merely saw 
Ahyssinians, but he found himself unable to explain away 
the reference in cap. 16. In his voyage of 1456 Diogo 
Gomes had orders to reach India, if possible* and took an 
interpreter for use if he arrived there. By India Vignaud 
understood Abyssinia, but he made no reference to Esmertddo 
where Duarte Pacheco describes the di(Terence of opinion 
as to whether the voyages should be made down the coast, 
or across the ocean as a nearer way, until " some land of 
India was found At the time this was written, India 
certainly meant what it does to us. Moreover, Barros 
reports that when Bartholomew Dias returned from his 
discovery of the Cape* King John II named the latter Good 
Hope "" for the promise it gave of the finding of India, so 
desired and for $q man}/ years sought afler ■ \ 

If contemporary chronicles aj-e not more outspoken 

^ dfguHs p. li^. 

* " He not only desired to have knowlcdice of that land, but also of 
the Indies and ol the land of Prester Jolm, if be could." 

* Ibid., bk. ui, cap. 4. 
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regarding Henry's ultimate purpose, the reason lies to a 
great extent in the fear of arousing the jealousy and opposition 
of other powers, of Castile and especially of Venice, which 
controlled the lucrative trade between Europe and Asia. 
In any case, Zurara could hardly be expected to dilate on a 
point which had small importance when he wrote, since 
India was still a far off goal. 
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Arab coins in Sweden, 82 
Arab Empire, roltnFe of* 68, S3 1 
extent of, 88, 69, ll3; geO* 
graplucil literainre of* 91 * 96-8 ]. 
populatiaD of, 88; postal 
system of, 91 

Arabian azobv, 94 ; utronomicaL 
tables, 11 ; autbora, L3 ; geo- 
grapbyi 24 ; mmchants* llfl* 
117 ; pilmmagcs* 91 ; tbougbt* 
2, 3* 16, 69 

AnbiB* 14* 21, 33, 35* 100 
ArenU* Bisbopi 69-66 
AristotJej H* IS* 17 


Atlia of Medieval Cfcograpby* 109 
Attaa Mountoine* 20 ; caravans 
Irani, 16S 

Andomarensis, L., tdber FloHdus of* 
6 

Autun* HouoritiS of* 162 

l^con, Roger* 3, 1(^13* 18 
BaghJad, 109, 125, 127, 133* 137 
Baltic, ambtn route from* 20; 
Qsjxaaii inonihants on* lOS * 
Mohammedan trade with, 94 
Banks, i«r Vivaldi 
Basil* Sl* 24-S 

Battu^1i,Ibn, 90,99-100* 135 (note)* 
141 

Beaxley, Professor C, E,, quoted* 50-3* 

56* 105,116, [53* ise 

Beatna, map, 5 
Beauvais, Vincent of, 160 
Bede, The Venmable, 2, i^7* 1B» 37* 
69,72, les 

Benjamin of Tudcia* lOS 
Bjorkd* 73, 63 

Black Death reaches Euri^, 143 
Black Sea* 10, 12S* 137 ; Swedei <m* 
82; trade on* 142; trade 
mined by Turks, 171 
Blanqnema* 1^ 

Bojador, Cape of, none to sail 
beyond, 2l0 ; icnchcd by 
Portuguese, 1^; rounded by 
Portuguese* 20S 
Bokhara* 132, 142 
Bolgar, 111, L22 
BosbUslan. 83 
firabmini, early age of, 27 
Braxilf discovery of* 20S, 209; 

Partu|n»e claim a to* 209 ; 
Tcrrm da Santa Cruz* 209 
Breviarina, 50-2 

Cabnil, Alvarez* ^)9 
CaonHoA, allotted to Castile, 212; 
Castilinn claana to* 21D-11; 
dispute over* 211; granted to 
LuiA dc la Ce^a* 167 ; Normans 
in, 2l0: Portuguese daima to* 
197 ; Fortnenese voyages to* 
L96 

Camlingian Empire, fall of* 74; 

nverthrows Frisian Empire, 72 
Caspian Sea, shape of, 24 ; trade on, 
111, 138: Vikinga on* 83 
CasfciJe, IJ ; daima to Canaiiei* 
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210^12 ^ qf Poitc^r 

21^ ; tr^e on Wst African 
CDut, 2]£ 

Cathayp l€, 1Z7, 144: mi34!onari«« 
in, 147 : pricH ia, MS ; toad to 
itom Tana, 144 ; toutd top h# 
Trade Routes 

Cerda, Luis de la» L97|^ 210 
Ccuu. 90, L99. 204 
CeyLoD, 2ep 34-S. 12S 
CbQiclip Nc&tariaii^ 39v IT7^ l^h ^3Sr 
I47t IS2; Romant attitude of 
towards gco^pbyp 24, 26-7 ; 
tiau on tradiag with iii£dela« 

137; eiplorins Epint of* 145; 
rivalry with Creek Churchy 105-6 
Chinap 61^, 02, 12S; centre of 
civifisatioiiF 124 ; Christiani in^ 
162; s»gniphy oU 2h 35^ 
Min^ dynasty, JSZ ; misaionarbca; 
in, 147-0; Tartars irip L26-52, 
1S7 ; trade in by MohaaunedanaH 
OS j trade in, in sillcs, 140-4 ; 
visited by BaUGuJi^. 90, 100-3 ; 
visited by E^Sarignalli, ISI ^ 
visited by Marco Polo, 134-5; 
visited by PordenoiiG^ 140 
Circular Route, 109 ; analysed* 114 ; 
attempted by Apostte Andrew, 
100; eastern put of, llO; 
linu^tinn nf uca of tr^e on^ 
116; potitLcal adjustments on, 
113 ; Subsidiary rotites of, 113 ^ 
Cipangu, 16 
Clavijo, 150 

Columbus, Bartholomew* iS 
CdumbuSp Chmtophcr^ 4* ISh 17* 
154; geographical theories of, 
15-10, 165; Icaims Portuguese 
secrets* 214; medieval in 
thought, 18; plans in third 
Voyages, 200: preceded by 
Narsemen* $1 ; three voyages Of, 
16 

Cdlumbnai Fcniiiiand« I S3 

Conches, WiUtam de, 6 
Congo, di^qvo-ed^ 26® 
Constantinople, 33, 57, 65, 69, 106^ 
1 IS** 12^, 133» 136; route from, to 
Gothland. 109; trade m* 116^ 
125; trade route Ifom to West 
Europe, 113; trade with Rnssiai 
IH-IG; VikiEigs in* 75-6, ®3, 

no 

Cortesio, Dr. Jaime, 210 
Cogmas Indicopleustes, 34, 44. l$4 
Cosmojtony, Hebrew, 1-2 ; Bede's, 
5-6, 11-12; dc Conches'* 6; 
Magnus'* 10-11 ; Bacon's, 

11-12 ; Maudeville's^ 12-15 ; 
D'AiUy't, 13-lS; St Basil's^ 25 


Covilham, Pedro dCi 194 
Cremona, Bartholomew of* 131 
Crimea, 100, 142 
Crusades* 3, 99, 160 

f^eSf B«iTch lor North-West 
Passage by, 209; txibntn to, 
61 

Daniel* Abbot of Kiev^ 104 
Dante, 9 

David* St., Pilgrimage of* 40-3 
Dawn of modem geography; im 
B oazley 

Delhi* Sultan 60 
Denmarit; we Vikings 
Diaz, Bajtholemew, 2CS, 215 
Diaz, Dints* 

I>icoil, 37, 36 

Earth, shape of, according to Beatus 
map, S; according to Bede, 
5—6 ; according to Cosmas, 34 ; 
according tn Maudeville, 12; 
accepted as round* 7-9* 12; 
in fifth century, 2$ ; in Middle 
Ages, 4; scheiutic conceptioifi 
of, 12 ; T,0. sliape, 10 
East, Far, desmbed by Ptolemy, 
21 t routes to, 35, 142; severed 
from Europe* 154; Middle* 
trade routes to* 23-4^ 33 
Eastway, 110 

Egj'pt* 26, 63, 9]f 141* 166 r ronte to 
East, 137 ; route to Ethiopia, 
160 ; schames against, 136, 139* 
Ml ; trade tolls in* 137 
England, embassy to and from 
Taxtua, ; Viking settle- 
mmts m, 74, ik 
Eric the Red, 79 
E theria, Abbess, 31-2* 44 f*?., 52 
Ethiopia, 10> 20* 22, 32^; 

Christianiity in, 165 ; embassies 
from to Ettrope^ 193^ 204: 
Emperor of, 163-4, sa# Pfester 
John : brat allasien to king of* 
179; fdars in, 192 j hutoiies 
of* 163, 137, ISS, 154; jurisdic^ 
tion nver, tn Order of Christy 
214 ; name of Footer John in, 
167 ; one Three Indit^ t?®; 
Prince Henry's knowledge oh 
205-4. 21S ; Fortugn cse missions 
tn, 194 ; tuition of during 
Crusades* 160 ; trade of, 55 
Europe, Eostem, 105^; ethnological 
settlement of, 10|; modem* 

m 

EKploring expeditions* Italy to 
Baltic, 20; Mount Atlas, 20; 
Nile, 20 
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'Fialftfld. 74 

PoTjntam ot Eternal Y^^uth, S 
Fremii£«iL. Otto of, Cbraiicltof, 174^ 

Friars^ Damioican witb Marco Folo, 
]33 I Domioicna in Abysima, 
; diplaimtic ml^kons aU 
127-^ ^ FranflKan amoog 
Tartara, 127; FraMiMaa ia 
China, 14$, ISl 1 Italian in. 
£ut, 12^; in India,, 14Q ; In 
Kinaait I3i; Jolm Marig:nolH, 
151; Joiyi of Monte Corvo, 14$ ; 
Jordajius^ 14^1 ^ in North 
Africa, 168 : Odoiit of 

Pordononep : Pasal of 

Vittoiia, 14S i In Persia^ 139 ; 
PLandeCaroino,^ L8L i ^veiling, 
14S 

Frunaii Emptro, docline of* 22^ 74 : 
extent of, 72-3 : rtfeefice* tOp 
72 ; tmd.LEig routos of, 7$ 
Frujian lowm^ ]€5 ; fear of Xiirtar^ 
in, 127 
For trade, M 

Gnme^ Vasco da^ 1£4^ 215 
Gambia^ 207 
Ganges^ 22 

Genoa, lO^. 113. 122. 1+4. 170 
Genoe^^ on Black Sea, 142-3, J7{ £ 
Bank nn Malabax Coast , 140 i 
on Ca^ian 5^, 138j employ 
Jews, j io Feraian 

trade, L38; in POrtugali 2|4 : 
in Sabam, 171: traveller tn 
Abyssinia, 185 

Cennan, ineTcbant 5 „ 105 l towna^ lOS 
Geography oi d'Ailly^ 13-15 ; Arab, 

99. 9U attitude oi Latin 

Church towards^ 24 ; atlaa of 
medievm]. 109: Dawn of 
modem, Bcailcry; Fast 

AlricaUt 22 ; of Far Hast, 21 ; 
epitome of treatises on, 300- 
500 37 ; Greek frcatiJce on# 

25 : , Intini 28 ; medieval, 
28-^; pf Ptoleroyf 3-14; 

research in,. S9^00 ; HErtm- 
gresgiem in, 25: slow advanoe of, 
121: toatboolin in Middle Ages, 
38 ^: treatises on altered by 
Latin Church, 26-7 : Wegt 
Airioin, 22 
Chu&li, 93, 94 
Gifle the Riusian, 13 
Gobi Desert, 133 
Goes. Dam^o dOp I68-7p 213-14 
Colubinsky, Professor, lCHB-7 
Good Hopei Cape of, 2lS 
Googandp l^n^ 43 


Greek science, 2, 8 : inflEience of on 
Arabs, S8-9 
GrccnLand, 71^^90 
Guest houses, 56, 69 

Guinea (Ghana), 169-7D, 212: 

nilotted to FoGugaif 212: 
Castilian claims to^ 2J0: 
Chronicle of, 2QC, 293, 212-15, 
215 ; heard ol by FtifiM HeipT^ 
199; juT!sdicCLO]iin,2L5; object 
of Prince Henry's voyages, 202 ; 
regarded as step to India, 215 : 
voy^es to, 204* 205-S 

Haddeby-Slesvik, 83 
Hardiada. Harold, 7. 75* 6i 
Harck ol Thjotta, 77-8 
Uarold* Fairliair, 72^ 78 
Hebrews, i, 11 
Helleland, 80 

Henry* the Navigator, 163, I73p 198 : 
aims oft 202-5: character of* 
200-2 ; in Ceuta* 199 ; described 
by Pnyne, 2l4: described by 
Vignaud, 214-IS i csarly life of+ 
L98-200; fame of, M7 : fore^ 
runners ofp 204 ; navnl activities 
of, 199: plans of lor North- 
West Fus^p 209 : lelattuni 
of with Ethiopia, 203—4 : expedi¬ 
tions sent to Guinea by* 204-8 
Hercules, PdlarS of. tO. 89 
Herodotus, 24 , 40, 203 
Heyd. W., 100-7* 140 
Hip|Hdus, 21 
Hispaniola, 16 

Holy Sepulchre* 46, 48, S8. 81^* 68, 

104 

HenoriuS, 36 

Hospis, Gnest-hoase 

Humboldt, 15, 18 

Iceland, constitution of* 79 ; trade 
af* 84-5 : Vikings in* 78^ 
India, 14, 17, 21, 35* 66, 90* 82, 94* 
199, 125 ; centre of Eastern 
civiiiratifsn, 124 ; descriptions of* 
140^ 141: inhabitants of in 
Foftugal^ 285 ; jurisdiction in, 
215; 5fatideville'a description 
of^ I6L-2* 166 ; meanitig of, 
34i 178* 215 ; no mention of m 
Treaty of AJca-^ovas, 212; 
reached by Portuguese* 208: 
Red Sea route to* 194; route 
to, 137, 202-5, 209* 215; route 
thence to China* 141 ; trade with* 
124-5, 139-40; three Indio. 
178 ■ visited by Meropius^ 32-5 ; 
Wealth of* L76 
India, Lesser, ue Ethiopia 
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Odeu. 21-2 
R«lp 

IqdieAp We«U l€ 

IreUmdr 74, S€ 

Islam, S$, 90, 12^; w 

Mub^madan 

Lilaiiils—Antdia, L62: Biaail, : 
St. Brandan'i, l^ZrS ; □£ thfi 
Seated! CiticSi^. ]S2-^ 

Italian towns* 105^ 106 
tdnefajy n£ AntoninuSi 62-^, 64 ; 
Atdulft ; Bonleaujc 

FUgHni, 39 j Etheria* 31-2* 44 ; 
WiUrt^, 66-9. 

Isidore of SevOle, 37 
Inven^AQ of the Cmss^ 48 

JemsaJetu, Chprab of Hol^ 
Sirpuldart in* 46, 53* 81-3.86, 
104t Conijmest oi by Saladin, 0S; 
described by Aiitoiiithu:^* 52-5, 
$4 ; described by AmiOlt 81-3 : 
described in Brwiarips^ 50-1 ; 
described by Eth^ia, 31, 45-8 ; 
described by St. Davidp 40, 43 * 
described by TbeodosiuSp 48- 
so; ^farer, 78: Mdsqnc cl 
Oioar at 88 : Navel of the 
World, 55* 58. 83: Visited by 
Fhdippus, 179 
Jeauits, 183, 183 

S ews, 105-8, 170-1. 
ordaDUB, 140-1 
□bayr* Ibn* 08-9 

Kban, Arghun, of Penva^Nestnrian 
wife ol, 138; Lathi powers 
treat witli. 133-9 

Kbair, Great, capital of. 128; 
court of, 150, embassy from* 
129, ESI ; cmbasfliea tOw 132, 
151 ; mceta John of Mocta 
Carvinop J5D ] missions to* 
128-9, 132-3,138, 181 ;pli^aBd 
with cboir, 147: qneatiem cl 
conveimoo cf, 127, 130* 138: 
relored to by CoJainbDSt 18 
Khan Koblal^ 13^, 157 
Khan Oecdai, L80 
Khanates, 128^ 154 
Kievp 11<1-I1, liS, 119, 122. 128 
Kinsai* 134r-5 
Knut, 71, 76-7 

Labrador, 80 

Lamberinfl AudomareosiSp 6* 9 

Lapland^ 74 

Lekl the Locky* 80 

Liber FIondos^ 8: Glossamm, 37 

Ubya. L88 

Lii^p Dam Roddgo de, L94 


lira, Nicholaa qf, 17 
Lob^ Father, 183 
Longjnmeau, Andrew oL 129 
Louden, 72 
Louis, St.* 128-9 
LuUy, Raym^^lld, 18S-9 

Macroliniis, 5 
Malabar, 100-L 140-1 
Malaya. 2ip 92 
Mallante* Fh> 171^ 

Mandevide^s TraveJi, 12, 1S9; 

author cf, 180 ; ddCriptxBn of 
Terrestrial Paradise* 164^ ; 
ex^acts frtMEi* 12, 181-2. 187 
Maps^ AMca. 2Q3 ; Atlas cf 
Medieval gEngrapby, 109: 
D'AOly* 14 ; Caneoanc'ip c£ 
Sahara. 169; CircuLax route^T 
109 ) Devdopment at, 12 ; 

Jewish, of Airica, 170; 
Lambert's. 8.^ $; Laurentiaii' 
FoitdaBD^ 197,203 ; Mediceac 
Fortclana, 20S ; Mencator's, 4 ; 
cE Mythical Island 182; 
Peutinger Table. 24* 28; 

Ptolemy's. B ; sent to Emperor 
JuUan, 29: showing; Pmster 
John's kingdopi, 193 ; 
QrtdiiiaV 4 ; States aud travels 
of the Koisemen, 199: T,0„ 
lO; Tnrm, 7; of West Africa, 207 
MarceHinns, Amin., 28 
Mardanns, 24-5. 

Marinus of Tyie^ 24, 38 
Marignolli. John of, 151 
Markland. 80 
Marquardt, 185 
MamnrtaiiiB* 166-7 
Mecca. 9L 96-100 
Mediterranean, 10, 80, 113, 125; 
adjective hrat used, 28; Arab 
influence 011 , SS* 113; circnlar 
route on, 109 
Mercator, Gerbard, 4 
Merchants, among Tartars^ 131-^ ^ 
^yptlan, 172; Cenew 149* 
17^3 : German, 105 ; hmnd- 
bcck of* 143-6; in East 
AMca* 22; in India, 139-tO: 
in Timnr^s Empinv 153 ; 
Italian, m. 132* l^* 143-4; 
Jewish in AMoi, 170-1 1 
fexiccnor, 148 ; Muhammadan, 
90, 92-4 

Mesopotamia, 45, ^ 92 
Middle Ages, articles of trade in, 94 ; 
commerce of. 138; conluied 
cbaracter of* tOT ; coamogany 
of, 4^19; divisioni of, 1-3; 
geographical ten^t^boolci ^ 
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SS-S ; 20 t 

Muhammadajis ii^ 90; m-Ht 
popalAr book oit 12 • St. 
Isidore iHp 37 ; wa captaiiEta oU 
9$ i onivn^ prin£ipl» of# 
106 ; writeri cJ^ 44 
Mi59ioiu in Abysauiuip 183, i9A ; 
ui Chinm 147, 1^1 ; in Indiftt 
140: in Kiev, 111 ; in Pcnia^ 
139; J-esuitp 183; Portvsnis*, 
104; Art^tkHiB, t4S 
Hissicms^ DiplomAtid, 105 
Musionajy jocLmeytt, 32-3, 130^ 

M? 

MoDgoUp Tart^it^ 

Monte Corvino^Jolm ofp 146-8,150-1 
Moon, 1^70 
Morocco, 88,92, 94, 168 
MarrlA, Willinm,7Lp77 
Mub^nuoadana^ Brotberkood qU 
89p 90 ; conquCAta of, 98 ; 
by Tajtua^ 127 : conversion 
Di TnFfcHja hy^ 162 ; cnltdice of, 
I06 ; Mercbnqts of, 90, 92-4 : 
in Stdlyk 99: oi* 

flp 98: tcJeration by, 16S 
Muqadda^, mip 90-7 

Ne^Toes, L72 

Nestor^ chronicle of, 106-7 
Ntttoriu Chiistiand, 89, 127„ l3Dp 
138, 147, 182 
Kewfoo^land^ 00 
KiK«r, lOO, 170 ; coniiiaod with 
Nile, 172 

Nile, eonlaied with ^iger, 172 ; 
exploration of, 20 t sources of, 
36, 193 : trade on, 36, 169 
Nonray i#i Viking 
Novgorod, 109, nl-12, 114, 118, 
122 

Obtberep74p 119-20 
Olai, St, 77 
Olai Tiyggvuon, 76 

port for India^ 137 
Oewius, 20p 37 
Ort^luB, A., 4 
OuaJaU^ 169 
d'Olitfamiue, J.^ ISO 

Flea, 183, 191-2 

FaidiiiiiB, 8, 20 
Papacy, I06 

ParK Matthew, 127, 156 
Pqgolqtti* handbook of, 143-6 
Peking, Archbuhop ol, 146^ 162: 
dosed to Knropeanj, 163: 
described, 149-So : Cr»t 
Khan's tulace in, 134; silk 
tmdeerf, 143 


pimtiiif Bt Table, 27^ 

Fessfno, Manoel, 196 
Peiw, 21, 92, 100, 126, 132 ] 
antechamber to East, 137j, 139 : 
becomes Muhaminadan, 139 ; 
Khan of, 138: iniBsiQiu in, 
139: Roman route to, 23; 
route through, to Ind^ia dosed, 
152; Taitao m, 129, 157; 
trade through, to India, 138 ; 
trade route, 137 ; trade, 138 
FenUm CuH, 24, 34, 12S, 183 
Philippas, Dr+, 179 
Firenne, Professor, 113 
Fian de Caipine (Caipin]!, 128; 
Ambassador from Fope to 
Great Kban, 181 ; in Mande^ 
viUe'a Tales, 160 
Pilg]ircagie&, Antonin ua', 27-8, 62- 
66 * ArciilFB, 60-6: Eiihop 
W!ilibaid‘*^p^ 66—9; Bordeaux 
Fligrini's, 39; Daniel's, 164; 
St. David's, 46-3: Btheria's^ 
31-2, 44-8, 52; Ethioplin, 
193; Muhammadan, 91, 99; 
motivcA of, 43-4 ; Russian, 
104 ; checked by Idam, 66 
Piia, 125 

Ffiny, 20, 38, 44 ; views cited 
14, 17, 160 
Polar diaoovenes, 5l 
Polo, Ma£eo, 32; route of, to China, 
132: return of, 136; second 
iorumey of, 133 

Polo, Marco, 16. 21, 87, 133; 

employed by Kuhiai Khan. 
133—4; reports by^ 138-^ ; 
return of 136; travdlA of, 
134 136 

Polo, Niccob, 132^, 138 
Pope* authority oj^ over new lands, 
197 : embassy to nnd from 
Knblai Khan, 136; embassy 
to Great Khan, 141, 161 ; 
embassy to FCester John» 179 ; 
failure to settle CanaritA 
dispute, 211-C2: grant of 
Canaries,. 197, 210 ; grantA of 
exclusive fights to PoH\]gueae+ 
210 ; line of demarcation by^ 
208 

Fordenone, Odcric ofj 137, 141, 148, 
182, 192; quoted in Mande- 
viUe |60 ; inuto of,, to China, 
148 

Pbftugal, iO, 88, 179 
Portuguese^ attack by^ on Tangier, 
211: cifcumnavigatinn of 

Africa, 193 ; claims to Brard, 
208, 209 : claims to Caaaries, 
197^ 210-12 ; concealment of 
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ducovcjin, 2l0( 2l2-i:4; 

«rly maritini^ bistoiy, : 
«xp^ition to Nofth'-W«t 
Pwo^e, 1209; obtain Notth 
Ai£ica md 2 L2 ; ocean 

exploration^ 4 : rciatiDdA with 
A^bysimia, 103—4 * fllavcry'^ 
20^7; views on Ptestcr Jobiij, 
1S5-7 : voyages to Caiiri«^ 
ISO I voyages on West Mrica 
cout, J99, 204-«: voyages 
cd Atlantic fliKOvefy, 208 
PoseidoDios^ 2S 
Powell, ProfesuT F. Yorl^ 71 
pfester John, associated with Nile 
Sources, 199 1 called Empefor 
of Ethiopia, 183; cmba^csto^ 
S^l3l; European caageption ol* 
; Forged letter olp 
174-8; Freisiiigeii -Chromcle 
mcBtions, 174^ 178; legends of, 
127, 178; letter to, iroia 
Alexander lU, 179 ; M£»ion 
to had, 180^ 194 ; Marco 

Polo's Vetsioti of, 182 ; OrlgiD 
of name of, 187- 
Pordeponn'a ^eraioo of^ 192 ; 
Portuguese misnionS tOp 198: 
sought by Prince Kenjy, £03* 
214: sought lor in C^trml 
Afnea, 182; theories on^ 184-5; 
true accounts of, 19B 
Ptolemy^on Africa, Eastp 2] j 

22; on Caspian Sea, 21; 
on Far East, 21 ; imo^edge 
forgotten, 36* 38; quoted by 
15'Ailly, 14, 17; quoted by 
Mardanns, 25: nn South of 
Tripoli, 22 ; translated into 
Arabic, 89 ; wtirlis, 3-1, 14, 17 

Quilan^ 140-1 

Rabban Bar Sauma,, 13S-9 
Red Sestp 38^ 18$;. Mubammadan 
trade on, 85 i route to Indiap 
184 

River routes, 113 
Hqnciirep C. de la, 168, 171 
Bubroe^, William of, 129, 181 
Russia, conquered by Tartars, 126; 
Swedes in, 75, 82 ; VikLngx Ln, 
75, 81 

Russian Church, 106; Chronicle^, 
109: empire, 7S ; pilgTimageSp 
1(H-S; plains* routes across^ 
lOS-lO ; Princep description of^ 
ill, 115: trade. Ill, 113,142; 
trade with Cortstanti^ple 
114-118 


Sahara, 100, 168; description of, 
by LuUy* 169; lands beyond, 
170 ; map of^ 169: trade with 
Gumca, £03; travel in, 171, 
208, £07 
Saladin, 99 

Samarcand, bishop of, 177 ; coins 
ol* in Scandinavia^ 83; golden 
i&umcv to* 142 
Santarem^ Visconde de, 6 
Scandinavia^ see Viking 
Schiltbcrger, Rdsebuch ofp 153 
Seneta* 14, 17 
Senegal, 170. 199 
Seiquiji, 180 
Stn'cn Cities, Isle of* 163 
Ships* 77-8 

Shipbundiiig, Fnaan, 72: JnnkSp 
141 ; VUdng, 72. 76^ 

Sioiy, 99 

Sidoniusp C- S, Appclmojis* £9 
Sierra Leone, 207 

Sigilmcssa, catavam ^oni, 168; 
Genoese merchants in* 170; 
merchandise of* 169 
Silviufi, Aenea^ IS 
Skiringssalr* 83 

Slave-trade* Kafia, 142: Pnitu- 
gueaep 20^7 ; Vikingp Mp HO 
Slavs, 27 

SdUnus, 4* £0* 44, 160 

Spain* 14-17, 23* 66p 92^ 94. 109. 

153 ; Castile 
Spnmer and Mnike, 109 
St. Brandan* Isle oC 162 
Sudan* 90, 9£; caravans froni 
Morotx^ tow 166 
Sumatra* t2 

Swedes, in Constantinople* 82 ; in 
Russia. 75. 82* llO. l£0; 

jonmeys of, Sl-2; trade of. 
81-^. 112; SH Vilongs 
SynUi 92* IQO 

Tabrir (Tauria}, 137-8 
Tangier, 90, 100 

Tartais, centre of government of* 

126 ; civilisation of, 1S^7 ; 

Conquest of China* 126 ; con¬ 
quests of C hina edeota of, 
M5 : cononeftta of China, 

extent of, 126; conquesta □£ 
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